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LAWS 


OF THK 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

INSTITUTED NOVEMBER 1780 and INCORPORATED BY 
ROYAL CHARTER 6th MAY 1783. 

[Revised and adopted November 30, 1901.) 


1. The pill-pose of the Society shall be the promotion of Arc:h;eol<)GY, 
especially as connected with the investigation of the Antiquities and 
History of Scotland. 

2. The Society shall consist of Fellows. Honorary Fellows. Correspond- 
ing Members, and Lady Associates. 

3. Candidates for admission as Fellows must sign the Form of Applica- 
tion prescribed by the Council, and must be iiroposed by a Fellow and * 
seconded by two members of the Council. Admission shall be by ballot. 

4. The Secretaries shall cause the names of the Candidates and of their 
Proposers to be inserted in the billet calling the Meeting at which they 
are to be balloted for. The Ballot may be taken for all the Candidates 
named in the billet at once : but if three or moi-e black balls ai)pear. the 
Chairman of the Meeting shall cause the Candidates to be balloted for 
singly. Any Candidate receiving less than two-thirds of the votes given 
shall not be admitted. 

5. Honorary Fellows shall consist of persons eminent in Arclueologv, 
who must be recommended by the Council, and lialloted for in the same 
way as Fellows : and they shall not be liable for any fees of admission or 
annual subscriptions. The number of Honorary Fellows shall not exceed 
twenty-five. 
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6. Corresponding Members must be recommended by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and they shall not be liable for 
any fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

7. Ladies who have done valuable work in the field of Archaeology may 
be admitted as Lady Associates. The number of Lady Associates shall 
not exceed twenty-five. They shall be proposed by the Council and 
balloted for in the same way as Fellows, and shall not be liable for any 
fees of admission or annual subscriptions. 

8. Before the name of any person is added to the List of Fellows, such 
person shall pay to the funds of the Society Two Guineas as an entrance 
fee and One Guinea for the current year's subsci’iption, or may compound 
for the entrance fee and all annual subscriptions by the payment of 
Twenty Guineas at the time of admission. Fellows may compound for 
future annual subscriptions by a single payment of Fifteen Guineas after 
having paid five annual subscriptions; or of Ten Guineas after having 
paid ten annual subscriptions. 

9. The subscription of One Guinea shall become due on the 30th Nov- 
ember in each year for the year then commencing ; and if any Fellow who 
has not compounded shall fail to pay the subscription for three successh^e 
j'ears, due application having been made for payment, the Treasurer shall 
report the same to the Council, by whose authority the name of the 
defaulter may be erased from the list of Fellows 

10. Every Fellow not being in arrears of the annual subscription shall 
be entitled to receive the printed Proceedings of the Society from the 
date of election. 

11. N one but Fellows shall vote or hold any office in the Society. 

12. Subject to the Laws and to the control of the Society in General 
Meetings, the alfairs of the Society shall be managed by a Council elected 
and appointed as hei-einafter set forth. Five Members of tbe Council 
shall be a quorum. 

13. The Office-Bearers of the Society shall consist of a President, three 
Vice-Presidents, two Secretaries for general purposes, two Secretaries for 
Foreign Correspondence, a Trea.surer, two Curators of the Museum, a 
Curator of Coins, and a Librarian. The President shall be elected for a 
period of five years, and the Vice-Presidents for a period of three years. 
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One of the Yiee-Fresideiits shall retire annually by I’otation and shall 
not again be eligible for the same office until after the lapse of one year. 
All the other Office-Bearers shall be elected foi- one year and shall be 
eligible for re-election. 

14. In accordance with the agreement suljsisting between the Society 
and the Government, the Board of Manufactures (now the Board of 
Trustees) shall be represented on the Council by tw(j of its Members (being 
Fellows of the Society) elected annually by the Society. The Treasury 
shall be represented on the Council by the King's and Lord Treasurer's 
Bemembrancer (being a Fellow of the Society). 

15. The Council shall consist of the Office-Bearers, the three representa- 
tive Members above specified, and nine Fellows, elected by the Society. 

16. Three of the nine elected Members of Council shall retire annually 
by rotation, and shall not again be eligible till after the la]>se of one 
year. Vacancies among the elected Members of Council and Office- 
Bearers occurring by completion of term of office, by retirement on rota- 
tion, by resignation, by death or otherwise, shall be filled by election at 
the Annual General Meeting. The election shall be by Ballot, upon a list 
issued by the Council for that purpose to the Fellows at least fourteen 
days before the Meeting. 

17. The Council may appoint committees or individuals to take charge 
of particular departments of the Society's business. 

18. The Annual General Meeting of the Society shall take place on 
St Andrew's Day, the 30th of November, or on the following day if 
the .30th be a Sunday. 

19. The Council shall have power to call Extraordinary General Meet- 
ings when they see cause. 

20. The Ordinary Meetings of the Society shall be held on the second 
Monday of each month, from December to May inclusive. 

21. Every proposal for altering the Laws must be made through the 
Council ; and the Secretaries, on instructions from the Council, shall cause 
intimation thereof to be made to all the Fellows at least one month 
before the General Meeting at which it is to be determined on. 
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FORMS OF BEQUEST. 


Form of Special Bequest. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and becxueath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland incorporated by Royal Charter, my collection of and 1 

direct that the same shall be delivered to the said Society on the receipt of the 
Secretary or Treasurer thereof. 

General Form of Bequest. 

I. A. B.. do hereby leave and bequeath to the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland ineoiqDorated by Royal Charter, the sum of £ sterling [to be used 
for the general purposes of the Society] [or. to be used for the special jiurpose 
or object, of ]. and I direct that the said sum may be paid to the 

said Society on the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being. 
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1921. *Beown, Donald, 80 Grosvenor Street, West 

Hartlepool. 

1888. Brown, George, 2 Spottiswoode Street. 

1884. Brown, G. Baldwin, M.A., LL.D., Professor of 
Fine Art, University of Edinburgh, — Foreign 
Secretary. 

1910. Brown, John Arthur, Redholm, Kilmaurs, 
Ayrshire. 

1912. Brown. J. T. T., LL.D., Writer, Asbffeld, 
Cambuslang. 

1921. Brown, Thomas, Lecturer and Chief Assistant, 

Department of Architecture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow, 35 Don 
Street, Riddrie, Glasgow. 

1923. Bruce, Arthur Nicol. W.S., 10 Coates Gardens. 
1893. Bruce, John, Inverallan, Helensburgh, — Vice^ 
President. 

1907. Bruce, Mrs, Sumburgh, Shetland. 

1922. *Brunwin, George Eustace, Haverings, Rayne, 

Braintree, Essex. 

1908. Bryce, Peter Ross, 33 CraigmillarPark. 

1902. Bryce, Thomas H., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, No. 2 The University, 
Glasgow, — Vice-President. 



1922 Brydek, Robert Lockhart, R.L., Curator of 
Glasgow Art Galleries and Museum, Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Department, 12 Selborne 
Road, Jordanhill, Glasgow. 

1901. Bucclecch and Queensberry. His Grace 
The Duke of, K.T., Dalkeith House, Mid- 
lothian. 

1924. Buchan-Hepburn, Sir Archibald, Bart., D !• , 

Smeaton-Hepbum. Prestonkirk, East Lothian. 
1905. Burgess, Francis, 11 Clement'^ Iim Passage, 
Loiiduii, W.C. 2. 

1887.*Burgess, Peter, View Ville, Druninadroehit, 
Inveriiej'-' 

1882. Burnet, Sir John James, LL.D., K.A.. K.S.A. 

Architect, 239 St Vincent Street, Glaj>go\v. 
1892. Burnett, Rev. J. B., B.D., The Manse, Fetteresso, 
Stonehaven. 

1911. Burnett, Rev. William, B.D., Restalrig .Manse. 
31 Lismore Crescent. 

1887. Burns, Rev. Thomas, D.D., Cioston Lodge, 
3a Chalmers Crescent. 

1925. Burnside, John W., M.A., 3 Oxford St. 
1901.*Bute, The Most Hon. The Marquess of, K.T.. 

Mount Stuart, Rothesay. 

1923. Cadell, F. C. B., 0 .\iiwlie Place. 

190S. Cadell, Henry M., B.Sc., F.R.S.E, Grance. 
Linlithgow. 

1898.*Cadenhead, James. R.S.A., R.S.W., 15 Inverleith 
Terrace. 

1921. C.alder, Charles S. T., As.sistant Architect, 

Royal Commission on -\ncient Monuments 
(Scot.), 122 George Street. 

1919.*C.allander, Alexander D., Narthupana. 
Neboda, Ceylon. 

1898. *Call.andek, John Graham, Kuthvenfield 

House, Almondbank, Perthshire, — -Director of 
yiuseu m. 

1908. Cameron, Rev. Allan T., M.A., 21 Xoel Street, 
Nottingham. 

1910. Cameron, ■'^irU. V., K.A., R.S.A., R.S.W., L1..D., 
Dun Eaglais, Kippen. 

1922. Cameron, Lieut. -Colonel Donald C., C.B.E., 

M.A , R.A.8.C., c/o Messrs Cox & Co., 16 
Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 

1905. Cameron-Swan, Captain Donald, Strath- 

more, Kalk Bay, Cape Province, South 
Africa. 

1923. Campbell, Alexander, Commercial Bank of 

Scotland, Ltd., Abington. 

1899. Campbell, Archibald, J.P., Argyll Lodge, 62 

Albert Drive, Poliokshields, Glasgow. 

1906. Campbell, Donald Graham, M.B., C.M., 

Auchinellan, Elgin. 


1924. Campbell, Duncan. Oakdale, 98 Burbage Road, 

Herne Hill, London, S.K. 21. 

1886. Campbell, Sir Duncan Alexander Dundas ^ 
Bart., C.V.O., of BarcaMine and Glenure, 16 
Ridgeway Place, Wimbledon, S W. 19. 

1922. Campbell, Duncan John Forbes. 10 Cardozo 

Roail. Holloway. London, X. 7. 

1923. Campbell, Edward Maitland, B.A. (Cantab.), 

25 5Ioray Place. 

1917. Campbell, J. H Mayne, Broxmore Park, 
Uomsey, Hant«. 

1925. *C.vmpbell, John Douglas-Boswell, 25 Ain&lie 

Place. 

1922. CAMPBfLL, John .MacLeod, The Captain of 
Saddell Castle. Gleu Sadtlell, }>y Carradale, 
Argyll. 

1922. Campbell. Slieritl John Macmaster. Norwood, 
Cuinp!>eU<nMi. Arg\U. 

1909. Campbell, Mrs M. J. C. Burnlby, (.)rmidale, 

Colintraive. 

1901. Carfrae, George. 77 Geuige Street. 

1906. Car.michael. Evelyn G. M., O.B.E.. Barnster- 
at-Law. Meretown House. Newport, Salop. 

1>91. Carmichael, James, of Arthurstone, Ardler, 
Meigle. 

1888.*Cabmichael. Tlie Right lion. Lord, of Skirling, 
Ci.C S L.G.C.I.E., K.C.M.G., 13 Portinan Street, 
London. W. 1. 

1919. Carnegie. The Lady Helena M., Rohallion, 
Murthly, Perthshire. 

1023. Carnf.gy-.Vhbvthnott. Lieut.-Col., Balnamoon. 
Brechin. 

1922. Carruthers, Arthcr Stanley, A.C.A., 

Naworth House, 28 Foxley Hill Road, Parley, • 
Surrey. 

1896, Caw, Ja3if.s L, Director of the National 
Galleries of Scotland, 14 Cluny Place. 

1919. Chalmers. Rev. Henry Reid, The Manse, 
Dutlus, Elgin. 

1901. Christie, Miss, Cowden Castle, Dollar. 

1910, Christison, James. J.P., F.L.A.. Librarian, 

Public Library, Montrose. 

1902. Clark, Archibald Brown, M.A , ProfeSftor of 

Political Econom}’, University of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1889 Clark, David R., M.A., 8 Park Drive West, 
Glasgow. 

1913, Clark, John K. W., Westbank, Arbroath. 

1921. Clark, William Fordyce, Hillsgarth, 12 
Woodhall Terrace. Juniper Green. 

1923. Cl\rke, John Smith, 5 George Drive East, 

Linthouse, Glasgow. 

1908. Clay, Alexander Thomson, W.S., 18 South 
Learmonth Gardens. 
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1924. Clayton, Brian C., ■' IVvelamU,” RO'.s, Here- 
furelshire. 

1916. Clouston, Eric Crosby Townsend. 

M.E.C.S (Eng.), L.K C.P.(Lond.), The AVillows, 
Lavenham, Suffolk ; Three Counties Mental 
Hospital, Arlesey, Beds. 

1917. Clouston, J. Storer. Smoogro House. Orphir, 

Orkney. 

1922. Clouston. Ron.\ld r:iLL\N. L.R.C.P. (Edin.), 

L. R.C.S. (Edin.), 32 Barrinston Hrive. Glasgow, 
W. 

1921.*Clouston, Thom\s H.\rold, O.B.E., Eangskaill, 
33 St Mary's Road, Wimbledon. Surrey. 

1905. Clyde. The Right Hon. Lord, LL.D., Lord 
Justice-General and Loul President of the 
Court of Session. 27 Moray Place. 

1910. Coates, Henry, Corarder, Perth. 

1901 *Cochran-Patrick, Mr.s, Woodside Beith. 
1898.*Cochran-1*atrick, Neil J. Kennedy, of Woud- 
side. Advocate, Ladyland, Reith 

1923. Cochrane, Richmond Inglis, 20 Abercromby 

Place. 

1919. *Cockburn, Captain Archibald Frederick. ' 

R.E. (T.F.), The Abbey, North Berwick. 

1920. *Collingwood, R. G., M.A.. F.S.A., Pembroke 

College. Oxford. 

1024. Collins, George N. M., Aultnachy House, 
Sycamore Terrace, Corstorphine. j 

1008. Collins, Major Hugh Brown, Craigmarloch. ' 
Kilmacolm. 

1024. Colt, H. HunsCombe. Cavendish Club. 119 
Piccadilly. Londuii, W. 1. I 

1924. Colt, Ronald S. H.. of Gaii«*beirie and North- 

field, B.A. (Oxun.), Norlluield House, St Abbs, 
Berwickshire. 

1921. *Colville. Captain Norman K., M.C., iVnheale ■ 

Manor. Egloskerry, Cornwall. 

1909. CoMKiE, JohnD.,M.A., B.Sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E.. 
Lecturer on the Hi.story of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 25 Manor Place. ' 

1925. CoNACHER. Peter A., Director of Education. ! 

Forfarshire Education Authority, Newtimbank, 
Forfar. j 

1918. Cook. Davidson, 16 Pollitt Street, Barnsley | 

Yorkshire. i 

1924. Cook, John, W.S.. 61 Castle Street. 

1925. Cooper. William. Langholm. South Drive, \ 

Harrogate. ! 

1923. Copeman, William Sydney Charles, M.A , j 

M. B., B.C. (Cantab.), M.R.C.S. (Eng.). L.R.C.P. ^ 
(Lond.), 76 Regent's Park Road. London, i 

N. W. 1. I 

1921. CoRKiLL, William Henry, c/o Belmont Post j 

Office, Manitoba, Canada. | 


1920- Cornelius, Rev. William J. J., D.Litt., M.A., 
B.D., A.K.C., F.R.Hist.S., C.F., etc., All Saints’ 
Vicarage, Sumner Road, North Peckham, 
London. S.E.15. 

1911. CoRRiE, John, Burnbank, Monialve^ Dumfries- • 
shire. 

1913. CORRiE, John M., Archaeologist to the Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 122 George Street. 
1920.*-Corsar. Kenneth Charles, of Rosely, Rosely, 
Arbroath. 

1918, Couper, Rev. W. J., M.A., 26 Circus Drive, 
Denmstoun, Glasgow 

1891. Coutts, Rev. Alfred, Ph.D., B.D., Temple U.F. 
Manse, Midlothian. 

1920. Cowan. Francis. C.A., Wester Lea, Murrayfield. 

1887. Cowan, John. W.S., St Roque. Grange Loan. 
1920.*Cowan. Robert Craig, Eskhill. Inveresk, Mid- 
lothian. 

1888. Cowan. William, 47 Braid Avenue. 

1893.*Cox, Alfred W.-Glendoick. Glencarse,Peithshire. 
1901.*Cox, Douglas H (no address) 

1882. Crabbif.. George, 8 Rothesay Terrace. 

19(X). Cran, John, Backbill House, Musselburgh 
1911 *Craw, .James Hewat. West Fuulden, Berwick- 
on-Tweed. 

1922. Crawford, James, 129 Fotheringay Road, 

Maxwell Park, Glasgow. 

1923. Crawford, Johx. M.A.. Duiigoyne, 10 Corrennie 

Drive. 

1909. Cbaw'ford, Robert, Ochilton, 36 Hamilton 
Drive. Maxwell Park, Glasgow'. 

1908. Crawford, Rot. Thomas, B D., Orchil, Braco, 
Perthshire. 

IOOL^Cr-awford, The Right Hon. The Earl of. K.T., 
Balcarres, Colinsburgh, Fife. 

1920. Crawford. W. C., St Baldivd's, Prestonkirk, 
East Lothian. 

1905. Crfe, Jame^ Fdw’ard, Tusculum, North 
Berw iok. 

1925.*Crichton-.Stuart. The Lord Colum, M.P.. 22 
Mansfield St., Lundon, AY, 1. 

1019. Crockett. Maior Thomas. Edgewoo<l. Hartburn 
Lane. Stockton-on-Tees. 

1886 Cross, Robert, 13 Moray Place. 

1924. Cruickshank, James, AA’estwood, Bucksburn» 

Aberdeenshire. 

1922. Crundall. Alexander, Royal Societies Club, 

St James's Street. London. S.AA'. 1. 

1924. Cullen, Alexander, A.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., 88 
Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 

1922. Cullen. AATlliam Johnstone, Editor, Edin- 
burgh a7id Leith Post Office Directory^ 7 Howard 
Street. 
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1907. CuMMixG, Alexander D., Headmaster. Public 
School, Calland*^r. 

1919. CuMMiN'G, Alexander S.. M.D.. 18 Ainslie Place. 
1893. CuNNiNGTON, Captain R. Howard, 33 Long 
Street. Devizes, Wiltshire. 

1922. Cenynghame. Edwin Blvir. Bro«»mtield, Moni- j 
aive. Dumfriesshire. 

1803.*CunLE, Alexander O., F.S.A., S South Lear- 
month Gardens — C'O-n/'V o/ Mnsenm. 
ISSO.^Cerle. James. LL.D,. F..S.A.. Priurwood. Mel- 
rose, — C'irntoi' of Musemn. 

188d. ♦Currie, James, LarkdeM, WarJie Road. 

1922. Currie. .John, o Gilmore Place. 

1879.*Cursiter. James Walls. 3 Denham Green 
Avenue. 

1924. Dalgleish, Rev, George W.,M.A., I nited Five 
Chuitli Maii'c. Cul'-alniiiud. in'^ch. Abcnleeu- 
«'lure 

1883. Dalrvmplf, The Hon. Hew Hamilton Loch* 
'nch, Wigtow nsiure, 

1913. Dalyell. Major >ir James. Dart.. The Bmns, 
Linlithgow . 

192.5. D\lziel. Mr:> Frank. Streatham, t'anaau Lane. 
1924. Davey. Harry Leonard, Fern Villa. Stoke 
Park. Coventry. 

1920. Davidson. Alfred Robert Inc»*rnAliuvcn. 
Abernethy. PertliNhire. 

1924. Davidson, (teoroe. 8 Thistle Mreet Aberdeen. 

1925. DavidsOn. Georgi- M , Arohitei.t and '^urvevur, 

Thorndon. Dunbl.ine. 

1924. Davidson, Hugh, Braedale Lanark 
1910. Davidson, James, Summerville, Dumfries. 

1920. Davidson. James. Treasurer. The Carnegie 
Trust for the L'niver-sjties of 'Scotland, 59 
MorningstJe Park. 

1924. Davies. Rev, Edward J. F.,F.Ph,S..F.Z.S,Scut , 

F.B..’?.A.. 20Tiiiiity Place. Binglf^y. Yorkshire. 

1925. Dawson. A. Bashall. 33 Royal Terrace. 

1922. Deas. George Brown. Architect an 1 Civil 

Engineer. 78 Nico! Street. Kirkcaldy ; 

1015. De Latour, Countess Vincent Baillet, The I 
Beehive, Figini'^h. Dunvegan, Skye. { 

19U1. Dewar. T. W.. Heather Itaiik. llindhead. ■ 
Surrey. I 

1901. Dick, Rev. James, Linburn House, Kirknewton. j 
1‘>23 .*Dickson. Arthur IIore Drummond, o L*‘niit»\ i 
Street. i 

1923. Dickson. Heatley, C.E., F R.P S., G Eglinton , 

Crescent. ' 

1923. ^)ICK^ON. Walter. Lynedoch." Elcho Terrac**. i 
Portubellu. [ 

1895. Dickson, William K., LL D., .\dvocate, 8 ! 
Gloucester Place, — Librarian. ' 
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1882,*DirKso.\. William Tr\ciu\ir W..S , 11 Hiil 
Street. 

1910. Dinwoodii. John. Union Bank House, Cri.'tT. 
1886.*Dixon, John Henry, Clach na Eaire, 
Pitlochry. 

1010. Dixon. Ronald Audley Mvrtineu', F.R.S.K , 

F. ti.S,, F.K.It.S . Thearne Hall, near Beverley, 
A'orkshire. 

1023. Dobbif. •“'ir Joseph. Id Learmonth Terrace 
1025. Dobbie. Lady, in Learmonth Terrace. 

1899. Dobie, WiLiiAM Eraser. St Katharine's, 
Liberton. 

1910. Donald. Alexander Graham, M.A., F.F.A., 
18 Carlton Terrace. 

1919. Donald. James IG .■?cott Street. Perth. 

1895. Donaldson, Henry T., British I.inen Bank, 

Nairn 

lOlU Donn. RoBEur, 20 Franklin Street. Dalmore, 
Dunedin. New Zealand. 

1011. *DorGLA>. John. G St Mary’s Grove, Barnes 
Common, London, S.W. 13. 

1913. Douglas, Loudon M., F.R.S E., Newpark. We^t 

G. d. h‘i. Midi"thia!i 

1024. Douglas, Major Robert E , Cavers, 114 Pol- 
warth Terrace. 

191G. Douglas. William 3it Inverleith Row. 

1924. J>or<.LA<. liiigadier-Gt-neral W. ('.. C.B., D.S.o., 
J.P .ind r* L. till' till' ( 'uunty of Forfar. Brigtini. 
lRtugla>t'iw n. by r"iT.U'. 

1900. *Dri;m.moni>. J\mks W., Westerlaiids. Stirlinii 
1806.*Drummond. Robert, 0 B.E . Forneth, Cattle- 

head, Paisley. 

1895.*Drummond*Moray, Capt. W. H., of Aber- 
cairney, CrietL • 

1021. Dudding. John W. M . L..''.A.. A.I.Arch. (Scot.), 
G Old <4ue.-n Sripet. Westminster. London, 
S.W. 1. 

1902. Dcfi-Dunbar, Mrs L.. of Aekergill, Ackergill 
Tower, Wick, Caithness. 

1920. Duncan.Alkx\nderMacLauchlan, A.R I.B.A. 
c/o Engineor-iii'Chief. Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms, .Shanghai, Chin.a. 

1900. Duncan, Rev. David, North £sk Manse, 
Musselburgh. 

1917- Duncan. David, J.P.. Parkview Balgay Road. 
Dundee. 

1021. Duncan, George. Advocate, 60 Hamilton Place. 
Abeideen. 

1020. Dunc\n Rev. John Garrow, The Man.se, 
Kirkmictiael Ballindalloch, Banffshire. 

1921. Dundas. R. H., M.A., Christ Church. Oxford. 
102.3. Dunlop. Mis'., ij .'shieldhill, Biggar. 

1923. Dunlop. Rev. William. M.A.. St David's Manse, 

Buckhaven. Fite. 





1922. Dwelly, Edwaed, Church Road, West Ewell, 

Surrey. 

1904. Dyer, Edmund Eustace, M.B., C.M., Gladstone 
House, Alloa. 

1924. Eades, George E., M.A., L C.P., 49 St Mar- 

garet’s Road, London, S.E. 1. 

1913. Edgar, Rev. William. B.A., B.D., 14 St 
An<lre\v’s Drive. PolloksbieliK, Gla.sgow 

1923. Edingtox, Archibald Maxwell, 2T5 Marcil 

Avenue, Xotre Dame de Grdee, Mtmtieal, 
Canada. 

1909. Edington, George IIexhy. M D., 20 Woodside 
Place, Glasgow. 

1921. Edwards, Arthur J. IT., As.Matant Keeper, 
National Museum of Anti(iuities. 39 Mentone 
Terrace. 

1892.*Edward3, John, LL.D., F.KS.E.. 4 Great 
Western Terrace, Glasgow. 

1904. Eeles, Francis Carolus, F R Hist.S . 43 Gms- 
venor Road. London, SAV. 1. 

1921. Eggletox. James, Curator of Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery and Museum. Lochbank, Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow. 

1885.*Elder, William N'icol, M.D., 6 Torphichen 
Street. 

1913. Elliot, Lieut.-Cok The Hon. Fitzwilli.am. 16 
Royal Terrace. 

1923.*Elphixstoxe, The Right Hon. Lord, Carberry 
ToAAer, Musselburgh. 

1920. Evaxs, Charles, Collingwood, 09 Edward Road, 
Balsall Heath, Birmingham. 

^909. Ewex-Watsox, George J., M'.S., c/o Standard 
Bank of South Africa, Johannesburg. 

1925. Eyre-Todd. George. J.P., Auchenlarich, by 

Balloch. 


1923, Fairlie, Reginald F., A.R..S.A., Architect, T 
Ainslie Place. 

1912. Fairweather, Wallace, D.L., Faside, N'ew'ton 
Mearns, Renfrew&hire. 

1919. Falconer, John Ireland. M.A., LL.B., W.S , 
Lynwilg, Juniper Green, Midlothian. 

1921. Farmer. Henry George. M.A., M R.AS,, 102 

Byres Road, Hillhead, Glasgow'. 

1922. Farquhar, Ludovic Gordon, Architect. 4 

Lynedoch Crescent, Glasgow. 

1922. Fayell, Richard Vernon, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., 
Penberth, St Buryan, S.O., Cornwall. 

1904. Ferguson, James Archibald, Banker, Norwood, 
78 Tnverleith Place. 

1892. Ferguson, John, Writer, 45 Ann Street. 


1921. Fergusson, Rev. James, The Manse, Corstor- 
phine. 

1899.*Findlay, James Leslie, Architect, 10 Eton 
Terrace. 

1892.*Findlav. Sir John R., Bart., K.B.E., LL.D., 
D.L., Hon. R.S.A., F.R.S.E., 3 Rothesay 
Terrace. 

1911. Finlay, John, T Belgrave Crescent. 

1921. Finlayson, Rev. William Henry, The Rectory, 

Framingham, Pigot, Norwich, 

1025.*Fish, Thom.vs Wilson, J,P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirk- 
lands, Dunbar. 

1924. Fleming, Alexander Mackenzie, 1 Madeira ‘ 
Street, Dundee. 

1884. Fleming, D. Haa', LL.D., 4 Chamberlain Road. 
1909. Fleming, Rev. D. W. B., Culross Park, Culross. 

1922. *FLEMrNG. John .Vrnold. JjOck>Iey. Helen>' 

burgli. 

1917. Forgan. Andrew. 202 Iling-ston Avenue, Notre 
Dame de Grace. Montreal. Canada. 

1917. Forsyth, Hugh Alexander, J.P., Kerryston 

Bank, Murroes, near Dundee. 

1911. *Forsyth, William, F.K.C.S. Ed., c/o Messrs 

Livingstone & Dickson, 54 Queen Street. 

1923. Forteviot, The Right Hon. Lord, of DuppUn. 

Dupplin Castle. Perth. 

1906.*Foulkes-Roberts, Arthur. Solicitor, Bron-y- 
parc. Denbigh, N. Wales. 

1923. Franklin, Charles A. H., M.D. (Laus.), M.B., 

B. S. (Loud.). M.A. (111.), M.K.C.S. (Kiig.), 
L.R.C.P. (Lond.), Meinbre de la Societe »Suisse 
d'Heraldique, Kidbrooke, 56 Southborough 
Road, Bickley, Kent. 

1902. Fraser, Edward D., 4 The Highlands, St 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

1921. Fraser, George Mackay, Solicitor and Banker, 

Summerlea House. Portree, Skye. 

1918, Fraser. Hugh Alexander. M.A., Glen Urquhart 

Higher Grade School, Drumnadrochit, Inver- 
ness-shire. 

1922. Fraser, Captain The Rev. Joseph R., F.R.S.E., 

United Free Church Manse, Kinneff, Bervie. 

1917. Fraser, William, 35 Palmerston Place. 

1922. Fyfe. William, F.S.Sc., 103 Clive Road, Ports- 
mouth. 

1924. Galloway, A. Rudolf, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., 

C. M., 250 Union Street, Aberdeen. 

1912. Galloway, Mrs Lindsay, Kilchrist, Campbel- 

town. 

1920.*Galloway, Thomas L., .Advocate. Auchendrane, 
by Ayr. 

1918. Garden, Willi.am, Advocate in Aberdeen, 4 

Rubislaw Terrace, Aberdeen. 



1908. Gahdxer, Alexander, Publisher, Dunrod. 

Paisley. 

1921. Gardner. Lieut. -Colonel Alexander, Artannan, 
How, Dumbartonshire. 

1917. Gardner, George Alexander, C.A., Calle 
CallaOj 194, Buenos Aires, Argentine Rei)ublic. 

1915. Gardner, James, Solicitor, Clunie, Paisley. 

1923. Gardner. John, Woodeud, Houston. 

1921. Gardner, Willoughby, F.S.A., Y Berlfa, 

Deganwy, North Wales. 

1923. Garrett. Matthew Laurie. 1 Wester Coate.s 
Gardens. 

1916. *Garson, James, W.S., 4 Chester Street. 

1919. Gass. John. ^I.A.. Olrig, Carluke. Lanarkshire. 

1911. Gawthoep, Walter E., 90 and 98 High Road, 

East Finchley, London. N. 2. 

1923. Gibb, John Taylor. High Street, Mauchime, 
Ayrshire. 

1923. Gibson, Andrew, J.P.. M.B.. F.U.C.S. (Kdin.), 

St Bnnnans, Baillieston, near Glasgow. 

1912. Gibson, John, Bank Agent, 110 Queen Street, 

Glasgow. 

1920. Gibson, John, F.S.A., F.C.S., 15 Tynedale 

Terrace, Hexham, Northumberland. 

1924. Gibson, John, 19 Pilrig Street, Leith. 

1903. *Gibson, William, M..4.,44 Piazza Farnese, Rome. 
1924. Giles, Alexander Falconer. M.A. (Edin. and 

Oxon.), Lecturer in Ancient History, University 
of Edinburgh, 5 Palmeratoii Road 

1922. Gilljpspie. John. F.ILS.A., 5G Kenmure Street. 

Follokshields. Gla.sgou. 

1890. Gillies, Patrick Hunter, M.D., Monzie, 
Cuiinel Feri’}*, Argyll. 

1916. Gillie^, William. LL,D.. 23 University Gar- 
dens, Glasgow. 

1924. Gillies. Rev. Willi \m A., B.D., The Manse, 
Kenmnro, Perthshire. 

1924. Gillon, .St.\ir Agnew, Advocate, Solicitor of 
Inland Revenue, 14 Carlton Terrace. 

1922. Gilkcth, James Davie, M.A.. M.D,. Hyde 
Park House. Arbroath. 

1922. Girvan, Ritchie, M.A., University Lecturer, 
3 Derby Crescent. Kelvinside N., Glasgow. 
1912.'^Gladstone, Hugh S , M.A., F.R.S.E., Capenoch, 
Thornhill. Dumfriesshire. 

1901. Gladstone, Sir John R., Bart., Fasque, 
Laurencekirk. 

1904. Glenarthuk. The Right Hon. Lord, of Carlung, 

LL.D., Carlung, FuUarton, Troon. 

1921. Gordon, Rev. Jajies Bryce, The Manse, 

Oldhamstocks, Cockburnspath. 

1909. Gordon. James Tennant. O.B.E.. Chief Con- 

stable of Fife and Kinross. .Sandilands, Cupar, 
Fife. 


1883. Gordon-Gilmour, Bngadier-General Robert 
Gordon, C.B,, C.V.O., D.S.O.. of Craigrnillar, 
The Inch. Libeiton. 

1911. Gouulay, Charles, B.Sc., F.R.I.B.A., LA., 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Technical 
College, Glasgou, ('omston. Craigdliu Road, 
Milngavie. 

1913 ^Graham. Angu.s, Skipm'-.s, .Vrgyll. 

1917. Graham, James Gerard, Capiam. 4tli Battalion 
Tie* Highlanil Light Infantry, Carlin, Carluke, 
Lan.irk^hire. 

1920. Graham, James Maxtoni: C.A.. 4 Eton 

Terrace. 

1909. Gr.vham, James Noble, of Carfin and Stonebyres, 

Carluke. 

1024. Grahame, Lieut. -Col George ('ampbell, of 
Over Glenny. Ingleholm, North Berwick. 

1888. Grant, F. J., W.S , Lyon Office, H.M General 
Register House. 

1915. Gray, William Forres, F.R S.E., 8 Mansion- 
house Road. 

1922. Gregorson. Mrs. 17 Cornv^all Street. 

1924. Gregory. George, Architect, Green Den, 
Stonehiven. 

1910. Grierson, Sir Philip J. Hamilton, LL.D., 

Advocate, 7 Palmerston Place. 

1921. Grieve, Rev. Alexander J., M.A., D.D., 

Principal of Laucashire IndepeiPlent College, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. 

1922. Grieve, James, 51 Terregles Avenue, Pollok- 

shields, Glasgow. 

1880. Grieve, Symington, 11 Lauder Road. 

1922. Grieve. William Grant. 10 i^ieensferry Street. 
1909. Grundy-Newman, 3. A . F.R Hist. Soc.. Littlt- 
ton Place, Walsall. 

1909. Guild, James, B.A. (Loud ). L.C.P , F.E.I S., 

30 Hillend Road, Arbroath 

1020. Guild, James Hvrrower, W.S., 5 Coates 
Gardens. 

1910. Gunn, Geop.gf, F.E.I S., Craigrnerten, Wick. 

1911. Gunson, Rev. Ernest Sherwood, M.A., The 

Manse of New Monkland. by Airdrie 
1907.*Guthrie, Charles, W S . 1 N. Charlotte Street. 
1924. Guthrie, Miss Helen Lingard, Carnoustie 
House, Carnoustie. 

1904. (iuTHRiE Sir James, R.S.A., H.R.A., LL.D., 

Rowmore. Row, Dumbartonshire. 

1905. Guthrie. Thomas Maulf. Solicitor, Royal 

Bank of Scotland. Brechin. 

1907. Guy, John C., Advocate, Carsaig House, Tay- 
valUch, by Lochgilphead. 

1921. Hall, Mrs J. Macalister, of Killean, Killean 
House, Tayinloaii, Argyll. 
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1925. Hamilton, James, J.P., Mossbank Industrial 
School, Glasgow. 

1922.*Hamilton, John, Puiita Loyola. Patagonia. 
South America, 

1901. *Hamilton of Dalzell, The Right Hon. Lord, 

K.T., C.V.O., Dalzell Motheruell. 

1898. Hampton, Rev. David Machardy, Hedderwick, 
Pittenweem, Fife. 

1919. Hanna, Miss Chalmers, Dalnasgadh. Killie- 

crankie, Perthshire. 

1925. Hanna, William Gemmill Chalmers. O.B.E., 
C.A., 0 Lennux Street, 

1922. Hannah, Hugh. Solicitor, G St Beriiard's 

Crescent. 

1911. Hannan, Rev. Thomas. M.A., 3 Victoria Terrace, 

Musselburgh. 

1912. Hannay, Robert Kerr. LL.D., Fraser Profes.sor 

of Scottish History, University <if Edinburgh. 
5 Royal Terrace. 

1924. Harding, William, F.Z.S.. F.R.G.S., Royal 
Societies Club, St James’s Street. London, 
S.W. 1. 

1920. Harding. William Gerald, M.R.S.L., 

F.R.Hist.S,, F.L.S., 22 Arran Road, London, 
S.E.G. 

1903.*Harris, Walter B., Tangier, Morocco 
1905. Harvey, William, J.P., T1 Blackness Avenue, 
Dundee. 

1022. Hay. Alexander Mackenzie. F.-litor of The 
StiitUt, 51 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

1865. *HAy, Robert J. A., c/o .Me.ssrs Dundas & 
Wilson, 16 St Andrew Square. 

1^922. Haycraft, Frank W.. " Tlie Laurel". Flam- 
stead End, Clie-»hunt. Herts. 

1924. Hemp, Wilfrid J„ F.S.A.. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments tnr Wale-.. Minslmll, Rich Wy- 
combe, Bucks. 

1902. Henderson, Adam. UniA'eraitv Library, (Glasgow, 

1919. Henderson, George. 31 Battery Place, 

Rothesay. 

1889.*Henderson, J.ames Stew.art, 1 Pond Street, 
Hamp.stead, London, X.W. 3 

1920. Hepburn, W. Watt, 23 Beechgrove Terrace. 

Aberdeen. 

1891. Herries, Lieut. -Colonel Willia.m D.. of Spottes. 
Spottos Hall, Dalbeattie. 

1897. Heavat. KfA. Kirkwood. M.A.. D.D., 23 St 
Bernard’s Crescent 

1887. Hewison, Rev J. King. M.A., D.D.. Kingsinede, 
Thornhill, Duiufriesshiie. 

1921. *Hodgson. Victor T., F.S.A., Cuilcheanna. Unich, 

Inverness-shire. 

1923. Hoile. Henry John. M.A.. M.B.. Ch.B.. 115 

High Street. Montrose. 


! 1919. Holborn. Ian B. Stoughton, M.A.. F.R.G.S.. 
! Penkaet, Peiicaitland, Edinburgh. 

iy09.*HoLM.s, John A,. Fomiakin. Bishopton. RenfreAV- 
shire. 

1925. Home, The Right Hun. The Earl n{^ The Hirsel, 
Culdstream. 

1914. Home. Gordon C., Major, R.A.S.C., 1 King’s 
Bench Walk. Temple. Loudon. E.C. 4. 

1920. Honeyman, David, 13 Stevartoii Drive, Cambus- 

lang. Glasgow. 

1922. IIoRNE, John. “ Louisburgh.*' 21 Montgomerie 

Terrace, Ayr 

1923. *Hornel, Edavard Atkinson, Broughton House, 

Kirkcudbright. 

1904. Horton-Smith, Li(,)Nll Graha.m Horton. M.A., 
Barrister-at-LaAv. 58 Clarendon Road, Holland 
Park, London. W. 1 1 

1892. Houston Rev. A. M'Xeii.l, M A., B.D., J.P.. 

The Manse .Vuchteiderran, Cardenden. Fife. 
1889.*Howden, Charles R. A Advocate, Slierift- 
Sub>tilute of Inverness Elgin and X.uin, 
ShenlT Court. Elgin 

188(> Hoavden. John M . C 4 11 Eton Terrace 

1922. Mis Edith M. B . A T.Archts. (Scot.), 
27 .Vshton Terraco. iTlasgov. W. 

1910. Hunier. .Vndrew, 48 Garscube Terrace. Murray- 

field. 

1909. Hunter. Douglas Gordon, Rosebrae, Arbroath. 

1921. *HuNTF.n Thomas Duncan. J.?., 11 Gloucester 

Place. 

1922. IIuNTFR, William Wight, XeAiington Lodge, 

Mayfield Terrace 

1921. Hutcheson, Miss Euphemia u., Herschel House. 
Broughty Ferry. 

1909. Hyde, The Hon. John.F.R.G.S.. etc., 1700 Euclid 
Street, X.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

1912. Hyslop- KoHERr. F.R.Hist.S., 5 Belle Vue 
Cre'icent, Sunderland. 

1923. Inchf.s. Edward J , D.L., bS Prince" Street. 
1908. Inglis, Alan, .4rt Master, Arbroath High 

-bchool. 4 Osborne Terrace. Mitigate Loan, 
Arbroath. 

1891. Inglis, Alexander Wood 4 Rosebery 
Crescent. 

1904. Inglis, Francis Caird, Rock House, Calton 
Hill. 

1911. "Inglis, Harry K. G., 10 Dick Place. 

1906 ’'Inglis, John A., AdAmcate, 13 Randolph 
CrescenC 

1920. Innes, Thomas, of Learney. 2 IiiA'erleith Row 

1923. Irvine. Quentin H. I., Barra Castle. Oldmel- 

drum, Abev> leeuslii re. 

1021, Ira’Ing, John, Mahno. Cardross. Dumbartonshire. 
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1913 Jackson, George Erskine. O.R.E.. M.C.. W.S , 
Kirkbuddo, Forfar. 

1923. Jackson, .Stf.w\rt DoroLAN. 73 West George 
Street, GlasgoA^ . 

• 1918. JAiiiESON, James IT., 12 Sciennes Gardens. 

1923. Jamieson, John ISoyd. M.T>.. F.R.('.SE. 43 
George Square. 

1922. Jehu, Thomas John. M.A., M.D., Professor of 
Geologv, University of PMinburgh. 35 Great 
King Street. 

1916. Johnson, John Bolam. C A., 12 Granby Koad, — 

Treasurer . 

1902.*Johnston, Alfred Wintle. Architect, 29 
Ashburnham Mansions. Chelsea London, 
S.W. 10. 

1907. Johnston, William Campbell W.S., 19 Walkei 
Street. 

1892. Johnstone, Henry, M.A. (Oxon-t, 69 North- 

umberland Street. 

1920. Johnstone, James F. K.. LL.1>.. 67 Forest 
Avenue, Aberdeen. 

1898. Jonas, Alfred Charles Locksley, Tennyson 
Road, Bogaor, Sussex. 

1922. Jopp. Peter, Cabiwch. by Iluntly 

1923. JoED.iN, Rev. Albert, D.D.. LL.D., M A., The 

Rectory, Llanbadarn-fawr, Penybont, Radnor- 
shire 

1922. JouBERT, Feliy Aichitect. Dyke Lodge. Dyke 
Road Avenue, Patchaui, near Brighton. .Sussex. 

1924. JoWTTT, R. Lionel Palgkavf. Chillanl. near 

Winchester. 

1917. Kater, Robert M'Culloch. Comston. Glasgow 

Road, Kilmarnock, 

1910. Kay, Arthur. J.P., F.S.A , 11 Regent Terrace, j 

1893. Kaye. Walter Jenkin^on. M.A.. F.S A., i 

Pembroke, Park Vieu. Harrogate. 
1922.*Keiller. Alexander, of Morven. Ballatei. 
Aberdeenshire. 

1912. Kelly, John Kelso, Register - d .Sasiiies, H.M. 
Register House. 

1570.*Keltie. Sir John .'s., LL.D., F.R.G.S.. F.S..S.. 

88 Broiidesbury Road, Lond«»n. N.\l . 0. 

1915. Kelway, Clifton. F.R.Hist.S.. 57 Warwick 
Square, London. S.W. 1. 

1911. Kennedy. Alexander. Keiimill House. Haniil- ! 

ton Drive. Bothwell. 

1911. Kennedy, Alexander Burgess, 6 Mansfield 
Place. 

1924. Kennedy, John, Crlatgo'r Jh fill (MTn-e. 65 
Buchanan Stn'et. GLisouw 

1924. Kennedy, William, of Low Glengyre, Kirk- 
colm. Stranraer. 


1907. Kent, Benjamin William John, Tateficbi Hall, 
Beckw ithsliaw, Harrogate. 

1910. Ker, Chvkle.s. M.A.. C.A , Easteiton, Milngavie. 

Stirlingshire. 

1912. Ker, James Inglis, 6 Belgrave Place. 
1689.*Kermode. Philip M. C.. Advocate, The Manx 
Museum. Douglas, Isle of Man. 

1889. Kerr, Andrew William, F.K.S.K., 81 Great 

King -Street. 

1890. Kerr, Henry F., A K I.B.A.. 12 East Ldareniont 

Street. 

1920. Kerr. Walter Hfmk, M.A.. B.Sc.. F.K.S.E.. 

Lecturer ou Structuial Engineering, The Uni- 
versity. Eilinburgh, 

1911. ’Ivetchen, W. T.. W.S., Keeper of the General 

Register of Sasines, H.M. General Register 
House. 

1911. Keyser. Charles E , M.A., F.S.A., J P., D.L. 

Aldermaston Cuuit, Reading. 

19]2.*King, Charles. F." Sc. Lmid.. 21 Newt'*n Place, 
Glasgow 

1912. *KiN<.. Sir John Wi>tall. Bart., Beaurepairc 

Park. BaMiigstokiL Hunt''. 

1921. Kinghorn. Kohert. Wbit«*nme We^t Newton, 

Clurn-*ide. Bei’w lek'.bii’e. 

1900.*KiNTORr. The Right Hon. Tlie Karl iif. K.T. 

G.C.M.G.. I.L D . Keith Hall, Tiiverune. 

1919. Kirkness, William. 24 Cumberland Street. 

1896. Kirkpatrick, John G., W.S., 2 Belford Park. 
1915. Kirkwood, Charles, Duncairn, Helensburgh. 

1922. Klein. Walter (.U. F.S.A., 7 Eldnu Road, 

London. N'.W. 3. 

1922. Kneen, Miss Florf.nce Beatrici. Ballacrye, 
Ballaugh. Isle of Man. • 

1906. Knowles. Captain William Henry. F..8 A,. 

Well CIonc. Lan-dowu Parade. Ubelrcnbam. 
1924 .*Knox. William Barr. Redheugh, Kilbirnie, 
Ayrshire. 


1922. Lacmlle. Armand D., 2 Minard Terrace, 

Partickhill, Glasgow. 

1910.*Laidler, Percy Ward, L.D S., R.C.S. Edin., 
Garics. C.P.. .^outh Africa. 

192a Lamb. Erni>t H.. M.A. (Hons.) I-Nlin.. Rector 
of Lanark Grammar School. The Rectory, 
I,.anark. 

1923. Lamb. Rev. Georof. B.D., Beechwond. Melrose. 
1923. Lxmonk, KoBr:RT. M.A.. LL.B., 8 Marchmont 

Terr.ice. Kelviuside. Glasgow. 

1901 .*L- 4 mont, Sir Norman, Bart., M P , of Knockdow. 
Toward, Argyllshire. 

1893. Langwill. Robert B., 7 St Leonard’s Bank, 
Perth. 
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1925. Laudee, Alexaxdee, D.Sc., F.R.S.E., 13 George 
Square. 

1924* Law. John B., A.C.P., 49 Margaret Street, 
Greenock. 

1925. Laweaxce, Robeet Mubdoch, •' Cairnchina,” 
23 Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 

1882.*Leadbetteb, Thomas GbEenshields, of Spital 
Tower, Denholm, Roxburghshire. 

1910.*Leigh, Captain James Hamilton, Bindon, 
Wellington, Somerset. 

1907. Lennox, David. M.D.. F.R.A.S., Ruddon 

Grange, Elie, Fife. 

1902.*Leveson-Gowee, F. S., Travellers’ Club. Pall 
Mall, London. 

1907. Lind, George James, 121 Rua do Golgotha, 

Oporto, Portugal. 

1919. *Lindsay, Mrs Broun, of Colstoun and Muir- 

kirk, Colstoun, Haddington. 

1909. Lindsay, Rev. John, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 

(no address). 

1890. Lindsay, Leonard C. C., Broomhills, Honiton, 
Devon. 

1920. Linlithgow. The Most Hon. The Marquess of, 

Hopetoun House. South Queensferry. 

1921. Linton, Andrew. B.Sc., Gilmanscleuch, Sel- 

kirk. 

1881.*Little, Robert. R.W..S.. The CoHage. Haeken- 
den. East Grinstead. 

1924. Loch, Major Percy Gordon, Indian Army, c/o 
Messrs Lloyds Bank, Ltd., Indian Branch, 16 
Charing Cross, London, S.W. 1. 

1915. Lockhart, John Y., 12 Victoria Gardens, 
Kirkcaldy. 

1O01.*Loney, John W. M., 6 Carlton Street. 

1917. Love, William Henderson, M.A., A.Mus., 
Rowanbank, Craigendoran, Helensburgh. 

1923. Lowerison, Bellerby, Ruskin School, Heacham, 

Norfolk. 

1924. Lumsden, Harry, M.A., LL.B., J.P., 105 West 

George Street, Glasgow. 

1905. Lusk. Rev. David Colville, 2 South Parks 
Road, Oxford. 

1921. Lyle, Robert. Strathculm, Helensburgh. 

1910. Lyons, Andrew W., 12 Melville Place. 

1892. Macadam, Joseph H.. Aldborough Hall, Aid- 
borough Hatch, near Ilford, Essex. 

1908. M‘Conachie, Rev. William. D.D., The Manse, 

Lauder 

1915. MTormick, Andrew, 6G Victoria Street, New- 
ton-Stewart. 

1924. M’Cormick, John, G7 Queenshill Street, Spring- 
burn, Glasgow. 


1913. iVrCoEMiCK, Sir William S., LL.D., 43 Frogiial, 
London, N.W. 3, 

1924. *M‘Cosh, James, Solicitor, Swinlees, Dairy, Ayr- 

shire. 

1925. *MacCowan, Rev. Roderick, Free Church Manse, 

Kiltarlity, Inverness-shire. 

1919. Macdonald, Allan Reginald, of Waternish 
and Ardmore, Fasach House, Waternish, Skye. 
1904. Macdon.^ld, Charles, Dunglass Castle, Bowling. 
1885. Macdonald,. Coll Reginald, M.D., 17 Welling- 
ton Square. Ayr. 

1900. *Macdonald. George, C.B., F.B.A., M.A., LL.D., 

D.Litt., 17 Learmonth Gardens , — Curator of 
Coins 

1923. Macdonald, Miss Jane C. C., Ballintuim House, 

Blairgowrie. 

1924. M‘Donald, John, Museum Conservator, Hill- 

bead, Balgownie, Bridge of Don, Aberdeen. 
1890.*Macdonald, John Matheson. Moor Hill, Favn- 
ham, Surrey. 

1922. MacDon.ald. Robert, J.P. (no address). 
1872.*M'Dow'all, Thomas W., M.D., Burwood, Wad- 

hurst, Sussex. 

1908. M‘Elney, Rev. Robert. M.A., The Manse, 
Downpatrick, County Down. 

1925. MacEwen, Donald, Victoria Villas. 15 Glen- 

urquhart Road. Inverness. 

1917. M‘Ewen, Robert Finnie, B.A. Cantab., of 
Marchmont and Bardrochat, Advocate. March- 
mont, Berwickshire. 

1903. M‘Ewen, W. C., M.A., W.S., 9 Douglas Crescent. 

1917. Macfarlane-Gbieve, R. W.. Peuchrise Peel, 

Hawick. 

1898.*MacGilhtray, Angus, C.M., M.D., D.Sc.. 23 
South Tay Street. Dundee. 

1923. M‘Govern, Rev. John Bernard, St Stephen’s 

Rectory, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester, 
S.E. 

1901. *MacGregos, Alasdair K., of Macgregor, Card- 

ney, Dunkeld. 

1918. Macgregor. Rev. William Cunningham. Manse 

of Covington. Thankerton. 

1924. M‘Geouther, Thoma", Grange Lodge, Larbert, 

Stirlingshire. 

1913. Mackintosh, H. B.. Redhythe, Elgin. 

1922. Mackintosh. Rev. R. Smith, lion. C.F., 
The Manse, Girvan, Ayrshire. 

1893. Mackintosh. William Fyfe, Procurator-Fiscal 
of Forfarshire. Linreoch 3 Craigie Terrace, 
Dundee. 

1897.*MACiNTyRE, P. M., Advocate. Auchengower, 
Brackland Road, Callander. 

1919. Mack, James Logan, S.S.C., 8 Grange 

Terrace. 
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3925. Mackay, Donald, jNIember of the Scottish Land 
Court, Allermuir House, Colinton. 

1924. Mackay, Rev. Donald R., Free Church Manse, 
Renton, Dumbartonslure. 

^908. Mackay, George. M.D , F-RX-.-^.K., 2G Drum- 
sheugh Gardens. 

1924. Mackay, George Dods, 11 Boswall Quadrant. 

1903. Mackay, George G., Melness, Hoylake, 

Cheshire. 

1888. Mackay’, J. F., W.S., White House, Cramond 
Bridge, Midlothian. 

1912. Mackay, Norman Douglas, M.D.. B.Sc., 
D.P.II., Dali- Avon. Aberfeldy 
1882. Mackay, William. LL.D., Solicitor, 19 Union 
Street. Inverness. 

1909. Mackean, Major Norman M., Parkgate, 
Paisley. 

1918. M'Kechnie, Sir James, K.B.E.. The Abbey 
House, Furness Abbey. 

1924. Mackechnie, John, M.A. (Hons.), 3 Eldon Ter- 
race, Partickbill, Glasgow. 

1909. Mackechnie, John Maclellan, of Balfun- 

ning-Douglas. 6 Westbourne Gardens. Glas- 
gow, W. 

1923. Mackechnie, Robert G. S., Artist. G West- 

bourne Garden-, Glasgow, W. 

1924. MacKelcken. Langford H., L.R.I.B.A., S Bed- 

ford Square, London, W.C 1. 

1923. Mackenzie, Alexander G. R., F.R.LB.A.. 

LoMer Woodend, Marlow, Bucks. 

1911. Mackenzie. Alexander J., Solicitor, 62 
Academy Street, Inverness. 

1922. Mackenzie. Alf.xander Marshall. LL.D.. 
R.S.A., F.R.LB.A.. 1T3a Union Street. 
.Aberdeen. 

1918. Mackenzie. Donald A.. 19 Merchiston Crescent. 

1919. Mackenzie, Hector Hugh, J.P., 143 Warrender 

Park Ruad. 

1911. Mackenzie. John, Dunvegan House. Dunvegan, 
Skye. 

1910. Mackenzie, Murdo Tolme. M.B.. Scolpaig, 

Lochmaddv. 

1882. Mackenzie, R. W. R., Earlshall. Leucbars. 
Fife. 

1904. Mackenzie. Willi.ym Cook. 94 Church Road. 

Kicbmond-on-Thames. 

1904. Mackenzie, W. M., M.A., Secretary Royal 
Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of Scotland, 122 George Street. 

1920. M-Kehch.vh, M.Ii.i:.. II. A., .-/i. 

Glyn Mill' & Cu. (HultS Branch), 
3 Whitehall Flaco, Lundeii. S.M . 1. 

1921. Mackie, David Cable. 10 Queen ' Garden.s St 

Andrews. 


1925. M-ycKinnon, Rev. Don kld, Free Church Manse, 
Portree, Skye. 

3915. MacKiri>y. Captain Elliot M. S..M..L tOxon.), 
Abbey House. Malmesbury. Wiltshire. 
1919.*Macl.4Gan. Douglas Philip, W.S . 28 Uenot 
Row, — Secretary. 

1923.*Maclagan. Miss Mokag. 2h Heriot Row. 

1922. M'Laren, Thomas. Burgh Engineer. Uedelitle, 

Barnhill. Perth. 

1917. M‘Lean. James, School House. Drumchapel. 

Glasgow. 

1&85.*MacLehose. James, M.A., LL.D.. F.S.A.. The 
Old Parsonage. Lainington. Lanarkshire. 

1923. MvcLron. Dl'scax. i*[ Skeahost. l'\ Pnrtiee, 

Skye. 

1910. Mac’leud. Frederick Thomas. 55 Grange 
Road. 

1921. MacLeod. James Rhys Stuart. B.A.. LL.B 

(Cantab.), Colonial OOiee, Oveiseas Settle- 
ment Dept , 3, 4 Clement'- Tnn, Strand, London, 

w.r. 

192L MacLeod. Sir John Lorne, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 
Great King Street. 

1922. Macleod, Rev. Malcolm. M.A,. 85 Ledie Street, 

Pollok-hields. Glasgow, S. 1. 

1923. M‘Leod, Rev. Murdo Kennedy, M.A., 84 

Grange Road, Langside, Glasgow. 

1921. Macleod. Neil Mackenzie, 24 Harnngton 
Drive, Glasgow. 

1890.*Macleod. Sir Reginald. K.C.B.. Vinters. Maid- 
stone. Kent. 

1909. Macleod. Major Robert Crawfcrd. 19 Scotland 

Street. 

1921. MacLeod. William Colin. 30 Stafford Street. 
1907.*Macleod, Kev. William 1L. B.A. (Cantab ), 
Fmnary, Shandoti. I>umbartoiisbire. 

1919. Maclekoy, Rev. Campbell M., B.D., Minister 
of VictoriitSPark United Free Church. Partick, 
13 Westliourue Gardens, Glasgow. W. 

1905. Macmillan, The Right lion. 11. P., P C., LL.D., 
4 1 < rre'.venor K"ud, Wesinmi-ter. Li'iidini, 

S.W. 1. 

1910. M'Millan. Uev. William, Ph,T>.. ChapUin to 

the Forces. .St Leonard's Man.se, DunferiiiHne 
1915. Macneil, Robert Lister, of Barra. 1335 M.idi.-on 
Avenue, New 5*ork. 

1909. Macphail. j. K, N.. K.C . sheriff of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Clackinaiman. 17 Royal Circus. 

1918. MacPherson, Donald. 3 St John's Road, 

Pollokshieids, Gla-gow. 

1921. M‘Pherson, James, 10 Queen's Gardens. St 
Andrews. 

1909.*MacRae, Major Colin, C.B.E., of Feoirlinn. 
Colmtraive, Argyll. 
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1914. MacRae-Gilstrap. Lieutenant-Colonel John, 

of Eilean Donan. Balliinore, Otter Ferry, 
Argyll. 

1021. M‘Robbie, IViLLiAAi Alexander. F.S.T.. 102 
Dessuood Place, Aberdeen. 

1023.*MacRobert, Lady, B.Sc., F.G.S.. Douneside, 
Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 

1909. Malcolm. John, 14 Durham Street, Monitieth, 
Forfarshire. 

1896. Malloch, James. M.A., West Croft, Cramond 
Bridge, Midlidhian. 

1911. M.ALI.OCH. James J., Xoruood, Spylaw 

Bank Road, Colinton. 

1919. Malloch, William Strachan, 41 Charlotte 
Square. 

1901. Mann, Ledovic M'Lellan, 183 West George 
Street, Glasgow. 

1921. Mare, Hamilton Clelland. M.D., H.M. 

Commissioner of Control, Lieut. -Col., R.A.M.C., 
10 Succoth Avenue, Murrayfield. 

1923, Marshall, Charles Hay, S.S.C., Dunholm 

Dundee. 

1906. Marshall, Henry B., Rachan, Broughton, 
Peeblesshire. 

1917. Marshall, John Nairn, M.D., 7 Battery Place, 
Rothesay. 

1025. Marshall, William, 30 Ashton Road, Gourock. 
1885. Marshall, William Hunter, Callandrade, 
Callander, Perthshire. 

1922. Martin, George Macgregor, 5 West Park 

Gardens. Dundee. 

1915. Martin, J.ames H.. Hollybank, Panmuro Ter- 

race, Dundee. 

c 1909. Martin, Rev. John, 9 Corrennie Gardens. 

1921. Marwick. Hugh, M.A., 10 King Street, Kirk- 

wall. Orkney. 

1925. Marwick. James George, J.P., Graham Place, 
.StDnmie*iS, Orkney. 

1917. Marwick, Thomas Purves. A.R.I.B.A., F.S.L, 
F.I.Arbit., 43 Lauder Road. 

1922. Mason, John Bruce, 6 High Street, Selkirk. 
1908. Mastin, John. M.A.. D.Sc . Pli.D., Litt.D . 

LL.D., etc . < TlanllyliiM y, Llwyndy Roatl. Pen- 
y-Groes, Carnarvonshire. 

1925.*^Iatheson, Neil, »> Nevill Street, Canonfield, 
Dundee. 

1884. Maxwell, The Right Hon. Sir Herbert Eus- 
tace, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., F.K S., of Mon- 
reith, Wigtounshire. 

1892.*Maxwell, Sir John Stirling, Bart., LL.D , 
II.K.S.A.. Pullok House, Polloksliaws. 

1904. May, Thomas, M.A., F.E.I.S., F.S.A., Spring 
Hill, Fernti'wer Rnad. Crieff. 

1924. Mf.ikle, Rev. James, B.D., The ^laiiNC, Alyth. 


1920. Meldrum. Rev. Neil, R.D., Ph.D.. 26 Carden 
Place. Aberdeen. 

1923. Menzies, Al.an L., W.S.. Larchgrove. 

Balerno. 

1900. Menzies, W. D, Graham, of Pitcur, Hally-* 
burton House, Coupar-Angus. 

1878. Mercer, Major William Lindsay, Hunting- 
tower, Perth. 

1882. Millar, Alexander FI., LL.D.. Albert Institute, 
Dundee. 

1696. Miller, Alexander C., M.D., Craig Linnhe, 
Fort-William. 

1925. Miller, Frank, Cumberland House, Annan. 
Dumfriesshire. 

1878. ■•‘Miller, George Anderson, W.S., Knouehead, 
Perth. 

1907. *Miller, Robert Schaw, W.S., 11 Douglas 

Crescent. 

1911. Miller, Steuart Napier, Lecturer in Roman 
History, The University, Glasgow. 

1920. Milne, Rev. A. A., Oakfield, Doune, Perth* 
shire. 

1923. Milne, George. Craigellie House, Lonmay, 
Aberdeenshire. 

1884. Mitchell, Hugh, Solicitor, Pitlochry. 

1922. Mitchell. Lieut. -Colonel J. M.. O.B.E., M.C., 

M.A., Secretary, Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust, Viewfield, Dunfermline. 

1923. Mitchell, Stephen, of Gilkerscleugh, Abington, 

Lanarkshire. 

i890.*MiTCHELL, Sydney, Architect, The Pleasance, 
Gullane. 

1920. Moff.at. Muirhead, Morven, 11 Dungoyne 

Street, Maryhill Park, Glasgow. 

1922. Money, James, Architect, 3 Princes Square, 
Strathbungo, Glasgow. 

1908. Montgomerie, John Cunningham. Dalmore, 

Stair, .\yrshire. 

1925. Montgomery, Walter Basil Graham. C.B.E., 
D.L., Kinross House, Kinross. 

1922. Mooney, John, J.P.. Cromwell Cottage, Kirk- 
wall, Orkney. 

1921. Moore, William James, L.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P.E., 

F.R.F.P.S.G., 10 Parkgruve Terrace, Glas- 
gow 

1895. Moray. The Right Hon. The Karl of, H.R.S.A.. 
Kiufauiis Castle, Perth. 

1922. Morris. Professor H. Carlton S.. M.A. 

(Oxon.), F.R.Hist.S., University of Trinity 
College, Toronto, Canada. 

1882. Morris, James Archibald, A.R.S.A., Architect, 
Wellington Ciiambers, Ayr. 

1882. Morrison, Hew, LL.D., 12 Blackford 
Road. 



1922. MosTYN'-JoyEs Rpv. John- Edward. B.D.. 

St Andrew’s Vicarage. 45 Mortimer Road. De 
Beauvoir Town. London. X. 1. 

1887.*MotrBEAY, John J., Xaemoor Runibiini: 

^ Bridge. 

1904. Mounsey. J. L.. LL.D.. W.S.. Enn-ntus Professor 

of Conveyancing. Eniversity of Edinburgh 
24 Glencairn Cre.'^cent. 

1897- Moxon, Charles, 77 George Street 
1925. Muggoch, Rev. James Wilson. B.D., Logie 
Manse, Dundee. 

1889. MriRHEAD. GFORftF, LL.D.. F.R.'^ E.. S]>eybank. 
Fochaber'>. 

1919. iMuNRO, Alexander. Craggie. Kogart. Suther- 

land. 

1922. Munbo. Xeil, LL.D.. Crouialt. Helensburgh. 
1911 .*Murchie, James, Pennocb. Kingcase, Prestwick, 

Ayrshire. 

1025. Murdoch, John Mitchell. Editor. Aijrshu'e Post, 
Caxton. 41 Craigie Road, .\yi‘. 

1878.*Murb.\y, David, M A., LL.D, F.S.A. 169 West 
George Street, Glasgow. 

1920. Murray. Captain IT. W.. late Technical 

Assistant, London Museum, ('on*ervati\*e Clul>, 

St James's Street. London. S.W. 1. 

1920. Mure.ay. James. J.P.. Bank Agent. Keiiuooil, 
Bishophriggs. Glasgow. 

1884. Murray, Patrick. W..s,, 7 Eton Terrace. 
19U5.*MuKrtAY. P. Keith. W.S.. 19 Oiarlotte Square. 

1905. *Naismith, William W., C.A., 57 Hamilton 

Drive, Glasgow. 

1911.’‘Kapieb, George G., M.A., 9 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow. 

1907. Napier, Henry M . Milton Hou.se. Bouling. 

1924. Napier, Walter G., M.A . B.S’ . 5 Sciennes 

Gardens. 

1923. NLL^O.s^ Mr^ BerehwooiL Laldeistitiiev r.iver- 

pool. ! 

1923. Nel'-on. Phii.ti’. ^1 F* , ('!i B . F "S A.. Beechwood, ( 
Calderstones, Liverpool ‘ 

1900. Newlands, The Right Hon. Lord. LL.D,, ' 
Mauld'-lie Castle Carluke. j 

1925. Nicol. Herbert J.. 13o A^hkirk iuive. Mu.'-n- ! 

park. Gla'-g"V. ! 

1907. Njcolson. David. C.B . LL.D.. M.D.. Hanley, | 
Park Road. Camberley. Surrey. 

1922. Noerie. William, lib Crouii Street Aberdeen, j 
1899. Novae, The Right Hon. Vim uunt. of Raith and i 
Nuvar. G.C.M.'i . LL.I* . Raith, Kirki'.aldy. 

1922 Ochterlony. Chakles Fkaxcis. Metcliley ■ 
Cottage, Cramund Bridge. West Lothian. 


1924. Ogilvie. James D . Barlu.-h. Milngavie 
1921. UoiLVi, Thoma-', 32 Jbll Siroi'i. imiidoe 
1907. *Oke. Alehed William, B A., F.L S., 32 

Denmark Vill.is, Hove, Sussex. 

1920. Okd, John. 2 Monteitii Kou. (ila‘<go\\. 

1910. Orr Lr.wi'' M.inagoi ut the >cotti''U 

Lifo Asslll.llne Co. Belgi’in*' Place 

1921. Orr. S^tewart. R.S W.. Corrie House. Come. 

Arran 


1903. Park, Alexander, Ingleside, Lenzie. 

1917. I‘auiv !• RANK! in A.. 149 Broadway. Neu 

Yuik. 

1922. Patlr-'ON. « tLoRUL Dunlan. 3 Ba)ga\ Aveiiie* 

Dundee, 

1915. Paterson. John Wilson, M.B.E.. A.R.I.B.A.. 
Principal Architect. H.M. OiBce of Works, 

1 1 .\buiger Garden's. 

1925. PATiENi’r. Alexander. Jesmond. S.indyhilD. 
.^Iwtlie-ston, Glasgow. 

1924. P.ATON. James. 80 High Street, Lanark. 

1891. P.ATON. \ iLroR Albert Noel. W.S.. 31 Melville 
Street. 

1919. Patrick, Joskth. M.A., C.A., Macdunallif. Looh- 
u innocli. 

1925. Patti:r>un. UiuiMa) Fi.rrar. M.A. (Cantab.), 

D.Lilt.lGlas.j. I n.iham’> 1 ) \ ko Be.n '•den 

Dunib.a ton-^liii'o. 

1914. Patterson. T. Baxendale, L.D.S. Carisbrooke, 
81 Station Road. Blackpool. 

1909. Paul, Arthur F. Balfour, Architect, 16 
Rutlainl Square. 

1871. “^Paul. Sir George M., LL.D., W.S., Deputy 
Keeper of the .signet 9 Lghntou (■re'‘Cent. 
1879. Pace, Sir J. Balfour. C.V.O., LL.D. Lord 
Lyon King-of-Ariii'). B<i Heimt Bow. 
1902.*Pauliv, Sir D\md, F.F.A , 0 Forre.s Stieel. 

1923. Paxton. Uev. William, F Pt G.S.. Itiv.ii 

.'Sliri't Co{(Oj'i‘gatIo!iai Ciiuuh. Ll\fl- 

po.L 

1891. Peace, Thomas Smith, Architect, Junction Road. 
Kirkwall. 

1913. Peacock, A Webster. Architect. 4 Bruiitstield 
Terrace. 

1923. Pearson Rev. A. F "•cori, M.A, B.D., 
D.Tli., F.ll.Hi-t.'^.. Tile Manse, We-,! Kil- 

biide. 

1904. Peddie. Alexander L. Dick. W..'s , 13 South 

Leaiinonth Gardens. 

1022. Peirce. MBs Normv I... bl Ander.sun Street 
Boston, M.i'’-',, r.S.A. 

1919. Pfnfold IIiNRv. BordiW'.yde Brampton. 
Cumherland. 
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19]6. Philip, Alexaxdeh, LL.B., F.R.S E., The 
Mary Acre, Brechin. 

1919. Phillips, David Rhys, F.L.A., Baili Glas, 15 

Chaddesley Terrace, Swansea. 

1920. Plowes, William Robert, F.R.M.S.. F.R.A.S., 

Chapel- AUerton, Leeds. 

1921 Porter. Mrs Blackwood, West Lodge, North 
Berwick. 

1901 ■“Portland, His Grace The Duke of_ K.G.. 
■SVelbeck Abbey, Notts 

1921. PowRiE. Mrs. Earlie Bank, Craigie, Perth. 

1918. Prain, Henry, J.P., Helenbank, Longforgan, by 

Dundee. 

1911. *Preston, Frank A. B., M.R . M.S.A , Druim- 

darroch, 27 Ferguson Avenue. Milngavie. 

1905, Pfircr, C. Rees, Bannits, Bioadway, Worcester- 
shire. 

lOCKl. Pringle, Robert, 11 Barnton Gardens, Davidson’s 
Mains. 

1907. PULLAR, Major Herbert S., Dunbarnie Cottage. 
Bridge of Earn. 

1924. PuLLAR, Peter MacDolgall. 92 Kirkcaldy 
Road, Maxwell Park, Glasgow, S. 1. 

1919. PrnsELL. James, Elmhurst. CTamond Bridge. 
1924. PrpvES. John M., M.C., 39 ?^pottiswoi»de .Street. 

1912. Quick, Richard, Curator of the Russell-Cotes 

Art Gallery and Museum. East Cliff. Bourne' 
mouth. 


1921. Rae, John S.S.C., 2 Danube Street. 

1924. Rainy, George T., (' A.. 47 Queen Street. 

1906. Rait, Robert Sangster. C.B.K.. LL.D., H.M. 
Historiographer in Scotland, Professor of 
Scottish History and Literature. Glasgow 
University, 31 Lilybank Gardens. Glas- 
gow. 

iy24.*RAAiSAY. Douglas M., Bowland. Stow, Mid- 
lothian. 

1908. *Rankin William Black, of Cleddans, 55 Manor 

Place. 

1906. Raven, Alexander James, c/o The Bank of 
Adelaide. 11 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3. 

1909. Reid, Alphonso Stodart, Bank of England, 

Manchester. 

1897.*Rf.id, Rev Edward T. S,, M A., Kavelston, 
994 Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

1920. Reid, Mrs, LaurLton Castle, Davidson’s Mains. 

1920. Reid. Thomas, M.A., Arnold House, Lanark. 

1921. *Rennie. John, Wellcroft. Helensburgh. 

1917. Richardson, Rev. Andrew T., Whyte's Cause- 
way Manse, Kirkcaldy. 


1912.*Richaedson, James S., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, H.M. Office of Works, 122 George 
Street. 

1923. Richardson, John, W.S., 28 Rutland Square. 
1896. Richardson, Ralph, W.S., Pitreavie Castle^ 
Dunfermline. 

1919. Richmond, 0. L., M.A., Professor of Humanity. 
University of Edinburgh, 5 Belford Place. 

1922. Ritchie, William Muir, 11 Walkinshaw Street, 

Johnstone. 

1907. Robb. James. LL.B., 26 Ormidale Terract': 
1898.*Roberts, Alexander F., Fairmlee, Gulahbiels, 
1905. Roberts, Sir John, K.C.M.G., Littlebourne 
House. Dunedin, New Zealand. 

1914. Roberts, J. Hubert, F.R.G.S., F.S.L, F.A.L, 

61 Wind Street, Swansea. 

1923. Robertson. Alexander Maclaren, J.P., 

Rosemount. Arbroath. 

1919. Robertson, George M., M.D., F-.R.C.P.E., 
Professor of Psychiatry, University of 
Edinburgh, Tipperlinn House, Momingside 
Place. 

1910. Robertson, John, J.P.. 27 Victoria Road, 
Dundee. 

1886. •■‘Robertson, Robert, Holmlea, Dollar. 

1915. Robertson. Robert Burns, Resident Architect, 

H.M. Office of Woiks, Windsor Castle, Windsor. 
1905. Robertson, W. G. -4itchison, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.K.C.P.E., St Margaret’s, Keswick Road, 
Boscombe, Bournemouth. 

1914. Robison, Joseph, ]4Castle Street, Kirkcudbright. 

1921. Kogebson. John, I. A., 202 Hope 

Street, Glasgow. 

1923. Kolland, Miss Helen M., The Elms, Peebles. 
1905. Kollo, James A., Solicitor, Argyie House, 

Maryfield, Dundee. 

1924. Rose, Sir H. Arthur, 23 Ainslie Place. 
1872 .*Rosebeky and Midloihian. The Right Hon. 

The Earl of, K.G.. K.T., D.C.L . LL.D., 
Dalmeny Park. 

1924. Ross, Donald, M.B., Tigh na Linne, Lochgilp- 

head. 

1922. Ross, Major John, Euroa, Langbank. 

1891. Ross, Thoma®, LL.D., Architect, 14 Saxe-Coburg 
PUce. 

1925. Rudd, David Heylin, Assi-^tant Curator and 

Curator of Print Room, Kelvingrove Art 
Gallery, 48 Clilford Street, Ibrox, Glasgow', 
S.W. 

1915. Rusk, J. M., S.3.C.. Clinton tiouse, Whitehouie 

Loan. 

1925, Russell, James, Town Clerk of Linlitligow, 51 
High .Street, Linlithgow. 

1914. Russell, John, 2 Bruntun Place. 
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1923. St Vigeaxs, The Hon. Lord^ Chairman, Scottish 
Land Court, 33 Moray Place. 

1911. Samuel, Sir John Smith, K.B.E., 13 Park 

Circus, Glasgow, W. 

f905. Sands, The Hon. Lord, LL.D.. 4 Heriot Row. 
1903.*SAycE, Rev. A. H., M.A., LL.D., D.D., Professor 
of Assyriology, Oxford, 8 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh , — Foreign Secretary, 

1912. ScLATER. Rev. Henev Guy, The Rectory, 

Ballachulish, Argyll. 

1910.*Scobie, Major I un H. Mackay. 1st Sealorth 
Highlanders, c/o Messr.-i Cox Co.. Charing 
Cross. London. r^.W. 1. 

1922. Scott. Rev. A. Boyd. M.C.. B.D., Minister of 
Lansdowne Church. IS Lilybank Gardens, 
Glasgow, W. 

1922. Scott. George Waugh. M.l)., Sungei Siput, 

Perak, Federated Malay States. 

1903. Scott, John, W.S , 13 Hill Street. 

1901. Scott, J. H. F. Kinnaird. of Gala. Gala House, 
Galusliiels. 

1923. Scott. Keith Stanley Malcolm. M B.E., 

B.Sc., Captain, R.E.. T.A.. ot Orohaid. Tlie 
Woll, PonteLuid. Korthuniboi’lau'h 

1921. ♦Scott, R. L., 11 Neuark Street. Greenock. 

1889. Scott-Moncbiefp, W. G., M.A., Honorary Sheriff- 
Substitute of Lanarkshire, Whitchurch Rectory. 
E<lg\\are, Middlesex, 1 

1915. ScRYMGEOUB, XoETAL, Fellou of the Institute | 
of Journalists, Helen Bank, Longforgan, by 
Dundee. 

1920. Seton, Brevet-Colonel Sir Bruce, of .4bercorn, 

Bart., C.B.. 12 Grosvenor Crescent. 

1913. Shand, J. Harvey, W.S, 38 Northumberland 

Street. 

1919. Sharp, Andrew, 16 Lomond Road, Trinity. I 

1921. Sharp, Martin Howard, 35 Palmerston Place, j 

1917. Shaw, Julius Adolphus, Mil? B.. Tnn, Coll. | 

Dublin, L.Mus., T.C.L., 4 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester. ’ 

1918. Shaw, Mackenzie S., W.S., 1 Thistle Court. 

1917. Shaw, William B., F.B.Hist.Soc., Honorary I 

Curator of the Collections of the Presbyterian j 
Historical Society of England, London, 56 . 
Sandy Lane, Stretford, Manchester. | 

1908. Shearer, John E., 6 King Street, Stirling. | 

1920. Sheppard, Thomas. M.Sc., F.G.S., F.R.G.S., | 

Curator, The Municipal Museums. Hull. ! 

1917. Shiells, Courtenay John, C.A., 17 Melville | 
Street. 

1913. SiM, Rev. Gustavus Aird, United Free Church j 
Manse. Kirkurd. Peeblesshire. j 

1919. *Simpson, Professor James Young. D.Sc., j 

F.R.S.E., 25 Chester Street. i 


1919. .Simpson, William Doudlvs. M.A., D.Litt., 2.5 
Caled'uiian Place, Aberdeen. 

1908. SiNLCAiR, Colin. M A., F.R.I.B.A., St Mar- 

garet's, Balstoii Avenue, Crookstuii, Renfrew- 
shire. 

1919. .'SINCLAIR. John. Craighead Public .'school. 

Milton of Campsie. Stiriingslmv, 

1907. Sklkrington, The Hon. Lord, 12 Randolph 
Crescent. 

1909. Skinner, Robert Taylor, M.A., F.R.S.E., 

House Governor, Donaldson's Hospital. 

1920. Sleigh, Thomas Millar. J.P.. 3^ Queen's 

CTeseeiit. 

1921. Smart, Bobir r ."^i'MI’ll. Journalist. Sl- Hilda. 

Wormit-on-Tay. 

1922. .-^MrM.L, Thomas 5'oung. >itUcitor. ra-'tlewood. 

Jedburgh. 

1922. Smith. Alan K.. F.!'..-^.. 29 Hermitage 

Ganlens. 

1922. .Smifh. r^MPr.iLL. S . 1'.^ Clarendon Crescent. 

1910. Smith, David Baird, C.B.E., LL.D., 5 Windsor 

Terrace, Glasgow. M'. 

1922. Smith. J \me5 MacDo.vald. Innisiree, Colinton. 
1925. >MiTfT, John, 14 Vieui.titli (jarden'.. 

1923. Smith, Sir Malcolm. K.B.E., (Tifton Lodge. 

Boswall Road, Leith. 

1923. Smith. William James M.C., A.U.I.B.A., 

Lecturer on Arehiteeture and Building, The 
Royal Technical College, Gla.sgnw : S2 Prince 
Edward Street, Queen's Park. Dla'^gios. 
1892 .*Smythe, Colonel David M., Moulinalniond, 
Almcndbank. Perth'shue. 

1921. SouTAR. Charles Geddes, F.R.I.B.A.. 15 South 

Tuy 'Street. Dundee. ^ 

1925. SouTER, George Macaulay, M.A., Donaldson's 
Hospital, 

1910.*Spencer, Colonel Charles Louis, C,B.E..D.S.0 , 

5 Great W’estern Terrace, Glasgow. 

1910.*Spencer, John James, 5 Great Western Terrace. 
Glasgow. 

1922. SplN'', Thomas Patrick. W.S., 25 Park Circus, 

1 ila^gow . 

1903.*Stark, Rev. William A., Church Place, Castle 
Douglas, Kirkcudbright. 

1023. Starley, John Kemp, The Manor House. 

Ryton-on-Dunsniore, Coventry. 

1923 Steedman, J, W. E., S.S.C., Braighleacainn, 
Gban. 

1923. Stephen, Frederick S.. Scotscraig, Tayport, 

Fife. 

1920. Stephen, Rev. William, B.D., The Manse, 
Inverkeithing. 

1901. Steuart. a. Francis, Advocate, University 
Club, 127 Princes Street. 
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1902. Steuaet, James, O.B.E.. W.S., 25 Rutland 
Street. 

1922. Steuart. Mrs Mackenzie, c/o G. M. Steuart, 
Esq.. 6 St Andrew Square. 

1912. Stevenson, David, Firenze, 93 Trinity Road. 
1895. Stevenson, John Horne, M.B.E., K.C., 9 

Oxford Terrace. 

1913. Stevenson, Xorman, Dechmont View, Sandy- 

Inlls, Shettleston. 

1913. Steven.son, Percy R., 5 North Charlotte Street. 
1922. Stewart. Andrew. H.M. Inspector of Taxes, 
2 Caird Drive. Partick, Gla'^go^\, \V. 

1916. Stewart, Charles, W.S., 28 Coates Gardens. 
1922. Stewart, CHARLE^, C.A.. 306 Broughty Ferry 
Road, Dundee. 

1879. Stewart, Charles Poyntz, Chcsiield Park. 
Stevenage. 

1024. Stewart, Frederick W. D., The School- 

huuse, Cnr.'^tui'piune. 

1025 Stewart, Ian K. H., 2 Stuart Road, Wimbledon 
Park. Surrey. 

191T.*Stewart, John Alexander. 104 Cheapsulo 
Street, Glasgow. 

1913. Stewart. K. Kannoch, Ashbourn, lirove Park, 
Lenzie. 

1025. Stewart. Mi-s-s K.vnolina. 23 Blacket Place. 
1865. Stewart. Colonel Sir Kodert Kino, K.B.E., 

Murdostoun Castle, Neurnains.. Lanarkshire. 
1920. .'riEWART, William Ritchie. Menivk. Dal- 
iindlington, Ayrshire, 

1925. Stirlino, Major .Vrchibald. Garden. Bin-hlyvie. 
Stirlingshire. 

1908. Stikton, Rev. John, B.D., The Manse, Crathie, 
Ballater. 

1025. Storif. Wili,i\m Stevenson. L.A., S.S.C,. X.P., 
9 Merchi^ton Crescent. 

1022. Stringer, E W. Scobie, M.C.H.. M.R.A.S.. 54 
Warren Road, Wanstead, London. E. 11. 

1897. Sulley, Philip, 38 Netherby Road. Trinity. 

1922, Sutherland. Alexander. Ram})yar<ls, Watten, 

Caithness. 

1923. SuTTEL. Arnold, M.R.S.I., Hillcroft. Wetherby 

Lane. Harrogate. 

1897. SuTTiE, George C., J.P., of Lalathan, Alma 
Lodge, St Cyrus, by Montrose. 

1916. Swan. T. Aiksian, A.R.I.B.A.. 42 Frederick 
Street. 

1900. SwiNTON. Captain George S. C., 45 Sussex 
Gardens, London, W. 2. 

1916. Tait, Edwyn Seymour Reid, 82 Commercial 
Street, Ler\uck. 

1910. Tait, George Hope, 20 High Slm-t, Galashiels. 


1917. Taylor, Frank J., Assistant Secretary, Young 

Men'sChristian Association. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1924. Taylor, Robert, Duntrune. Milngavie. 

1923. Temple. Herbert W. Forrester. Union Bank 
House. Tarlaiid. Aberdeenshire. • 

1902. Thin, Robert, M.A.. M.B., C.M., 25 Aber- 
cromby Place. 

1920. Thompson. Rev. George, M.A., B.D., T.D., 

J.P., The Manse. Carnbee, Pittenweem. 
190G.*Thomson. David Couper. J.P., D.L , Inveiavon, 
Broughty Ferry. 

1921. *Thomson, Edward John. 6 Windsor Terrace 

West, Kelviiiside. Glasgow . 

1920. Thomson, George Clark. Barrister-at-Law, 

•Suift Current Saskatchewan. Canada. 

1911. Thomson, James, M.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 1 West 
Bell Street, Dundee. 

1913. Thomson, James, The Cedars, 21 Fortis Green. 
East Fmcbley, London, N. 2. 

1918. Thomson. James Grahame. 120 Maxwell Diive, 

Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

1922. Thomson. John. 9 Carlton Gardens. Glasgow, 

N.W. 

1913. Thomson, John Gordon, S.S.C., 54 Castle Street. 

1923. Thomson. Theodore Radford. M.A., M.B., B.C. 

(t’antab.). M.R.C.S, (Eng.), L.K.C.P. (Loud.), 
C«*rstorphine H'uise, Lamberhurst. Kent. 

1921. Thomson, Thomas Samuel, 18 Rothesay Place. 

1922. Thomson, William, Kosyth, Margaret Drive, 

South Govan. 

1910. Thomson, Willi \m N , Architect, 85 Constitu- 

tion Street, Leith. 

1898. Thobburn, Michael Grieve, Glenormiston, 
Innerleithen. 

1911. Thorbuen. Lt.-Col. William, O.B.E., Boreland, 

Lockerbie, Dumfriesshire. 

1907. Thorp, John Thojias, LL D., Brunswick House, 
54 Princess Koad, Leicester. 

1924. Tod. Wili.iam A., 104 Melrose Avenue, Wimble- 

don Park, London, S.W. 

1902.*Traill, H. Lionel Xorton, F.R G.S , Capt. 4th 
Highland Light Infantry, Grattan Lodge, Vicars- 
town, Stradbally, Queen’s County, Ireland. 
1917. Traill, William. C.E.. Tankerness House, 
Kirkwall, Orkney. 

1922. Trotter. George Clark. M.D., Ch.B. (Edin.), 
D.P.H. (Aberd.). F.R.S.E., “ Braemar,” Hasie- 
iiiere Road, Crouch End. London. N. 8. 

1924. Tullis, James Kennedy, Baingle Brae, Tulli- 

body, by Stirling. 

1925. Tulloch, James, M.A., 28 Wilton Gardens, 

Glasgow, N.W. 

1922. Turnbull. John W.. Kilbride, Millhouse, Argyll. 
1901. Turnbull, W. S., .Vtkenshawq Roseneath. 
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1917.*Uequhart, Ala^tair. D.S.O., 13 Danube Street, j 

1921. Urquhart. Edward A.. 11 Queensferr}’ Street. | 
1878.*Urquhart, James, N.P., 13 Danube Street. j 
1905.* Usher, Sir Egbert, Bart., of Norton ami Wells, 

• Wells, Hawick. j 

1920. * Varma. Professor S. P.. M.A., "f Eobertson j 

College, Jubbulpore, C.P., Iii'lia, e/o MoNsrs ■ 
Thomas Cook Son, Lmlgate Circus, Lomion, j 
E.C. 4. 

1922. Veitch, Henry Newton, 30 Coleherne Court, j 

London, S.W. 5. ! 

1922. Voge, Mrs. 4 Cluny Avenue. I 

1904. Waddell, James Ai.e.xander, of LeaJloch. 12 ! 
Kew Terrace, Botanic Uarden'', Glasgow 

1921. Waddell. J. Jeffrey, Architect, Caldergrove 1 

Hallside, Lanarkshire. 1 

1909. Walker. John, M.A. , c/o Messrs Bowie A* Pinker ! 

ton. .S.S C.. 2 Stafford Street. 

1924. W.ALKZR, W. Glassford. C.A..2 Denham Green 
Avenue, XiTiuty. 

18T9. Wallace, Thomas. .Irdlui. L'*vat Road 
lnvernt"''5 

1915. Ward, The Venerable Archdeacon Algernon, 

M.A. (Cantab.), F.E.-.L.. F.R.G..-^.. The 

Vicarage, .Stowe, Crampt .in Bryan Salop. 

1921. Ward. Edwin. Keeper oi the Art and Ethno- i 

logical Departments. Royal Scottish Museum, 

52 Albany Street. 

1917. Warner, Eev. Graham Nicoll, M.A, The 
Manse, Bervie, Kincardineshire. 

1919. Warr. Rev. Charles Laing. M.A., St 
PauFs Parish Churc'h. 70 Union -Street, 
(Treenock 

1917.’Warrack. John, 13 Rothesay Terrace. ; 

1923. WARR\f’K, Malcolm. 7 Oxford Terrace 

1916. Water'^on, David, R.E.. Bridgend House, ! 

Brechin. 

1924. Waterston. Charles B.. 25 Howard Place. 

1904. Watling, H. Steward, Architect, Manor 

Close. Cornwall Road. Harrogate. 

1907.'*‘Watson, Charles B. Boog. F.K.S.E.. Huntly ' 
Lodge, 1 Napier Ro id. i 

1924. Watson, George Mackie. Architect, 50 Queen . 
Street. 

1913. Watson, G. P. H., Architect. Royal Com- ' 
mission on Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Scotland, 122 George .Street. — ! 
>iecret<inj. 1 

1922. Watson. Henry Michael Dennk. C.A., 12 i 

Ilenderland Road. 


1908.'’ Watson, John Parker, V'.S., Greystane, 
Kinellan Road. MuirayticM. 

1904. Watson. W VLTEU Crum B. \. Oxon., Northfield, 
Ralerno. 

1912. Watson, William J., M.A., LL.D., F.K.S.E., 

Professor of (VUic Languages. Litfrature and 
Antiquities, Umver^dy of Eilinbimgli. ft Sp'mce 
Street. 

190T.*Watt. j vmes, W S.. l-.F.A, CraiglocUhait 

Hou-se, ''latfford. Midlothian 
1908. Watt, Rev. Lauchlan MacLean, M.A., B.D.. 
D.D,. 1 Athole <iardHiis. iTla>g{)w, W 

1923. Watt. William J. U.. M,i’>.. CIlP... 71 High 

Street. Pai'^ley. 

1920. Waugh. Pfrcival. 21 Uliinv Hardt-'i-' 

1924. Wlb'^tlr, MARXiN. 3 N<’wti>n Terraee. Gl.i-'g"W. 

W. 

1879. Wedderbuhn, J. R. M.. M.A., W.S.. 3 Glencairn 
Cre.scerit. 

1925. Wlir. j \me? Murto >.S.(' . 21 Mayln*ld Tfirace. 
1884.'*^WHn r, Ck( il. 23 Drummond Place. 

1914. White, George Duncan (btidfii. Crail. 

1904. WiUTE, James, St Winmn’s. Bear.^ hm Durnbar- 
t‘)nslnie. 

1903. Whitllaw, Aif.wndei? G:trl>h>'re. Kirkintil- 
locli. 

19M2.*WinTKL \w. Charle-s Edward. I The Laui'»*U. 

Bridge «if W«*ir. Renfr<‘w«.hiD‘ 

1007. Whitkl\w, Harry Vincent. Fair Lawn, x-uth- 
hebl Road. P.ugntMU. Devon. 

1000. Whittaker, Charles Richard, F K.C S., 
F.R.'^.F... Lyinvooil, 27 Hatton Place. 

1913. Whittaker, Professor Edmund T., M.A., Hum 

D.Sc., F.K.S., 35 George Square. 

1923. Whytf. Willi \M. P.U. Box ls31, Johannesburg, 
S. Africa. 

1921. Wilkie, .\lexandek. 14 RawLton Park. 

190. Wfi.KiF James, B.L.. S.S.C., 108 George 

Street. 

1895. Williams, Rev. George. Minister of Norneston 
U.F. Church. Thornhill, '^.iihng. 

1897. WiLLi.AMS, il. Mallam. Tilehurst, Southern 
Road. .Suutlib.aum'. Hant-'. 

190^. WiLbON, Andrew KoukRibON, M.A., M.D., 
23 llo.sc'-ide Road. Wallasey, Cheshire. 
1923 ,*Wilson, Bt'v. S. (lOiiDoN F,. M.A., B.Litt., 
.\.K.C.. I .R.IIibt.>.. St Nieledas' Ui'cluiw, 
C,inteil>ur\. 

1913. \\ ILSON, Rev, Thomas, R.D., Tiie Manse, Stow, 
Midlothian. 

1921. Wilson, William. Regiu'> Prufessor of Public 
Law, Tlie Univer''ity, Edinburgh. 

1912 Wilson, Rev. W. B. Robertson, Strathdevon, 
Dollar. 
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1916. WisDUST, Mrs Esther, Sidi-Bou-Said, near 
Tunis, X. Africa. 

1920^ WiSHAET, Dayid, Pittarrow, Abernethy, Perth- 
shire. 

1922. Wood, J. R., 51 Montgomerie Street, Kelvinside 
X., Glasgow. 

190T. Wood, Willi.am J,ames, J.P., 46 Queen Square, 
Glasgow. 

1903. Weight, Rev. Feedeeick G., D.D., Barholm 
Vicarage, Stamford. 


192-5. Wymess, J. Fentoh. 45 Salisbury Teirace. 
Aberdeen. 


1913. Yodhg, Thomas E., W.S., .Auchterarder. 

1924. YonsoEB, Haeey J., Harmeny, Balerno, Mid 
lothian. 

1912.»Ydee, Thomas, W.S., 16 East Claremont 

Street. 




Subscribing Libraries, Etc. 


American Philosophical Society, 

Baillie’s Institution, Glasgow. 

Birmingham Public Libraries — Heierence Depart- 
ment. 

Chicago University Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 
*Columbia Univeisity. 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn., U.S.A. 
Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities, 
British Museum. 

Detroit Public Library, Detroit, U..S.A. 

Falkirk Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
Free Public Library, Boston, Massacbu-setts, U.S.A. 
Harvard College, U.S.A. 

Institute of Accountants and Actuaries in Glasgow. 
John Hylands Library, Manchester. 

National Museum of Wales, Cardilf 


New York Public Library, New Y'ork, 

Pennsylvania Historical Society, Philadelphia, U.S.A 
Public Library, Aberdeen. 

Public Library, Dundee. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin, U.S.A. 

University College, Dublin. 

University Library, Leeds. 

University of ^Michigan. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., 

u.sIa. 

Victoria University of Manchester. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 





LIST OF THE CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


OF IHIi 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


NOVEMBER 30, 1925. 


1023. Black, Geobge F.. Ph.D,, New York Public 
Library, Neu York City, U 5^. A. 

1922. Fairbaibn, Archibald, Welh^ood. Muirkirk. 
Ayrshire. 

1913. Fraser, John. 68 Re.stalrig Road, Leith. 

1911. Goudie, Jas. M., J.P., Leruick, Shetland. 

1913. Levy, Mrs Red Gable-s, Carsou Culleye. 
Flourtuwn, Pa,, U.S.A. 

1908. Mackenzie, William Procurator-Fiscal, Ding- 
wall. 


1915. M.athieson, John, F R.S.E.. 42 East Claremont 
Street. 

1915. Morrison, Mcrdo, T,,ik'Tield, Bragar. Lewis. 

1924. Muir. William T., Brenda, Evie, Orkney. 

1911. Nicol'SOn*, John. Nybster. Auchengill, by W’ick. 
Caithness. 

1921. Urquhart. Andrew. M.A.. J.P.. The School- 
house, Bonar Bridge, Sutherland. 
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LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1925. 


{According lo the Laws, the number is limited to twenty-five,] 


1897. 

Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.O., F.B.A., F.R.S., Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in University College, London, W.C. 1. 

l)r SopHUs Muller, Secretary of the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, and Director 
of the National Museum, Copenhagen. 

1908. 

Sir Arthur John Evans, M.A,, D.C.L., Youlbury, near Oxford. 

Salomon Reinach, Director of the National Museum of Antiquities of France, St 
Germain -en-Laye. 

5 Professor H. Dragendorff, Freiburg i. Baden, Johan von Weirthstrasse 4. 

Professor E. Ritterling, Director of the Romisch-Germauische Kommission, Dotzheimerstrasse 
38^1 Wiesbaden. 


1919. 

LiioN CouTiL, Correspondant du Ministere de Tlnstruction Publique, etc., etc., Lcs Andelys, 
Eure, France. 

Rene Cagnat, Secretaire Perpetuel de PAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Professeur 
au College de France, Palais de I’Institut (3 rue Mazarine), Paris. 


1921. 

The Right Rev. Bishop G. F. Browne, 2 Campden House Road, Kensington, London, W. 8. 
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10 M. l’Abbe H. Breuil, D.L.C'.. Profcssciir a I'lnstitut de Paleoiitolotiic Huniaiiip, Paris, 110 Rue 
Demours, Paris. 

Professor Praxz Cl’Moxt, 19 Corso d’ltalio. Rome. 

G. F. Hill, M.A., F.B.A., LL.i)., Keeper of Coins and Medals, British Mu'^eiini. [.ondon. W.C 1. 
Dr Bernhard Salin, State Antiquary-in-Ohief, Stockludm. 

Frank Geuald Simpson, 37 West Stix'et, Scarborough. 

15 Mrs Arthur Stkong, Litt.D.. LL.D., F.S.A., Life-Felh)w of Girton College, Cambridge, and .Assistant 
Director of the British School at Rome, Valle Giulia, Rome 
A. M. Tallgren, Pidfesseur UnivcDihetet, Helsingfoi-s, Finland. 



LIST OF THE LADY ASSOCIATES 

OF THE 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, 

NOVEMBER 30, 1925. 


[Accordinij to the Laws, the number is limited to twenty-five.] 


1894. 

■Miss Emma Swan.n, Walton Manor, Oxford, 


1900. 

Mias M. A. Murray, Edwards Library, University College, London, W.C. 1. 
3 Mrs E. S. Armitaoe, Westholm, Rawdon, Leeds. 



SOCIETIES, INSTITUTIONS, &c., EXCHANGING 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Architectural, ArchEeolopical, and Historic Society ^ 
of Chester and North Wales. ' 

Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society. 
British Archaeological Association. 

Buchan Field Club. 

Buteshire Natural History Society. 

Cambrian Archaeological Association. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society. 

C'annarthenshiiv Antiquarian Society. 

Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian and 
Archaeological Society. 

■Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History i 
Association. 

Dumfriesshire Natural Historr' and Antiquarian 
Society. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. j 

Elgin Literary and Scientific Society. j 

Essex Archieological Society. 

Gaelic Society of Inverness. 

Geological Society of Edinburgh. 

Glasgow’ Archaeological Society. 

Hampshire Field Club and Archaiological Society. 
Haw’ick Archaeological Society. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 

Institute of Archaeology, Liverpool 
Kent Archaeological Society. 

New’ Spalding Club. 

Perthshire Society of Natural Science. 

Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Roval Archseological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

Royal Commission on Ancient and Historical 
Ilonuinents of Scotland. 

Roy’al Commission on the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments and Constructions in Wales and 
Monmouthshire 


Royal Historical Society. 

Royal Irish Academy. 

Royal Xuinismatie Society. 

Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Scottish Ecclesiologioal Society. 

Shrop.shire Archseological Society. 

Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies. 
Society of Antiquaries of London. 

Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Societ}' of Architects. 

Somersetshire Archsological and Natural History 
Society. 

Stirling Natural History and Archaeological Society. 
.Surrey Archaeological Society. 

Sussex Archaiological Society. 

Thorcsby .Society. 

Viking Club. 

Wiltshire Archeological Society. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society. 

Archaeological Survey of India. 

British School at Rome. 

Colombo .Mu'cuin, Ceylon. 

Provincial Museum, Toronto, Canada. 

Royal Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

University Museum. Dunedin, New Zealand. 


Foreign' Societies, Universities, 
Museums, &c. 

Academic des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Paris 
Alterthumsgcsellschaft, Kdnigsberg. 
Anthropologische Gescllschaft, Vienna. 
Antiquarische Gescllschaft, Zurich. 
Bosnisch-Herzegovinisches Landes-Miiseum, Sara- 
jevo. 
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Bureau of Ethnology, Washington. 

California University. 

Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, Xew York. 

Ecole d’Anthropologie de Paris. 

Paculte des Sciences de Lyon. 

Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers 
Bevaring. 

Gesellschaft fiir Niitzliche Forschungen, Trier. ■ 
Goteborg ooh Bohuslans Fornminnesfdreningen. , 
Gottingen University. 

Historische und Antiquarische Gesellschaft, Basel, j 
Historische Verein fur Niedersachsen. ! 

Institut de Paleontologie Humaine, Paris. | 

Junta Superior de Excavaciones y Antigiiodades, 1 
Madrid. I 

Junta Para Ampliacion de Estudios — Comision de ! 
Investigaciones Paleontologicas y Prehistoricas, 
Madrid. 

Kiel University. 

Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskab, Trondhjem. 
Leipzig University. 

Mus6e Guimet, Paris. 

Musee National Suisse a Ziirioh. 

Museum, Bergen, Norway. 

Museum of Northern Antiqiutie.s, Oslo. 

National Bohemian Museum, Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. 

National Museum, Zagreb, Yugo'-la\ la. 

Nordiska Museet, Stockholm. 

• Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norwaj'. i 

Notgemeinschaft der Ueutsehen Wissenschaft, : 

Berlin. ; 

Oslo University, Norway. i 

Peabody iluseum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. ' 

Prahistorische Kommission ,der Kaiserliche j 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. j 

Reale Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. I 

I 

Rijks-Museum van Oudhcden, Leiden. 
Romisch-Germanlsche Kommission des Deut- 
schen Archaeologischen Instituts, Frankfurt 
am Main. 

Royal Academy of History and Antiquities, 
Stockholm. 

Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copen- 
hagen. 

Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A. 

Societa Romana di Antropnlotria. Rome. 

Societe d’Antbropologie de Paris. 


Societe des Antiquaires de I’Ouest. 

Society Archeologique d’Alexandrie. 

Societe Archeologique de Constantine, Algeria. 
Societe Archeologique du Midi de la France. 

Societe Archeologique de Montpellier. 

Societe Archeologique de Moravie. 

Societe Archeologique de Namur. 

Societe des Bollandistes, Brussels. 

Societe des Sciences de Semur {Pro Alesia). 

Societe FinlandaLse d’Archeologie, Helsingfors. 
Societe d’Histoire et d’Archeologie de Gand. 

Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France. 
Societe Prehistorique Polonaise. 

Societe Royale d’Archeologie de Bruxelles. 
Stadtisches Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Leipzig. 
University Library, Tartu, Esthonia. 

Upsala University. 

Verein fiir Nassauische Alterthuraskunde, Wies- 
baden. 

Verein von Altorthumsfreunden im Rheinlande, 
Bonn. 

Wiener Praehistorische Gesellschaft. 

PEEIODICAr.S. 

U Anihropologie, Paris. 

Bulletin archeologique pclonaia, Warsaw. 


Libk-aeies, British. 

Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

Athenamm Club Library', London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

British Museum Library. 

Chethain’s Library, Manchester. 

Faculty of Proem ators’ Library, Glasgow. 

Free Library, Edinburgh. 

Free Library, Liverpool. 

Mitchell Library', Glasgow. 

National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
Ordnance Survey Library, Southampton. 

Public Record Office Library, London. 

Royal Library', Windsor. 

Royal Scottish Museum Library, Edinburgh. 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery Library. 
Scottish Record Office, Historical Department. 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. 

Trinity College Library, Dublin. 

United Free Church College Library, Edinburgh. 
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University Library, Aberdeen. 

University Library, Cambridge. 

University Library, Edinburgh. 

^University Library, Glasgow. 

University Library, St Andrews. 

Victoria and Albert Museum Library, London 

Libraries, Foreign. 

Bayerische Staats-bibliothek, Munich, Bavaria 


I Bibliotheque d’Art ct (rArchuologic. Cm\ersitc de 
Fans. 

National Lilirary, Farts. 

National Libraiy, Vienna. 

Newberry Library, Chicaiio, U.S.A. 

Preussische Staats-bibliothek. Berlin. 

Public Library, Hambunz- 
Royal Librarv, Copenhagen. 

Royal Library, Stockholm. 

Sachsische Landes-bibliothek. Iiiesileii. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND 


HUNDRED AND FORTY-FIFTH SESSION, 1924-1925 


Anxiversary Meeting, 1s< December 1924. 

GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D Litt., 

in the Chair. 

James MacLehose, LL.D., and John W. M. Loney were appointed 
Scrutineers of the Ballot for Office-Bearers. 

The Ballot having heen concluded, the Scrutineers found and declared 
the List of the Council for the ensuing year to be as follows : — 

President. 

His Grace The Duke of Athoel, K.T., C.B., M.V.O., D.S.O., LL.D. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Sir Andrew X. Agnew, Bart. 

Lieut.-Col. W. Axstruther-Gray. 

.John Bruc e. 
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Councillors. 


Sir John R. Findlay, 

K.B.E., LL.D. 

The Hon. Hew Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple. 

Sir James Auam^] Representing 

C. B.E. J the Treasury, 

Colonel Charles L. Spencer, C.B.E., 

D. S.O. 

Brigadier - General R. G. Gordon- 
Gilmour, C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


( Representing 
the Board of 
Trustees. 


James Garson, W.S. 

James S. Richardson. 

Thomas Yule, W.S. 

Victor A. Noel Paton, W.S. 
Professor Thomas H. Bryce, M.D., 
P.R.S. 

George Mackay, M.D, 

Robert Cross. 


Secretaries. 

G. P. H. Watson. | Douglas P. Maclagan, W.S. 


For Foreign Con-espondence. 

The Rev. Professor A. H. Sayce, M.A., I Professor G. Baldwin Brown, LL.D 
LL.D., D.D. I 


Treasure^'. 

J. Bolam Johnson, C.A. 

Curators of the Musemn. 

James Curle, W.S. | Alexander O. Curle. 

Curator of Coins. 

George Macdonald, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt. 

Librarian. 

William K. Dickson, LL.D. 

A Ballot having been taken, William T. Muir, Brenda, Evie, Orkney, 
was elected a Corresponding Member, and the following were duly elected 
Fellows 

Alexander Macdonald Bisset, Bertha Cottage. Bathgate. 

Charles Herbert Brown, K.C., Vice-Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, 
Sheriff of Dumfries and Galloway, 17 Northumberland Street. 

H. Dunscombe Colt, Cavendish Club, 119 Piccadilly, London, W.l. 

James Cruickshank, Westwood, Bucksburn, Aberdeenshire. 

George Davidson, 8 Thistle Street, Aberdeen. 

Rev. Edward J. P. Davies, F.Ph.S., F.Z.S.Seot., F.B.S.A., 42 Laycock, 
nr. Keighley, Yorkshire. 
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Brigadier-General W. C. D0UGI..AS, G.B.. D.S.O.. J.P. and D.L. for the 
County of Forfar. Brigton. Dougla.stown. by Forfar. 

John W. M. DunniNG, L.S.A., A. I. Arch. (Scot.). 71 Great King Street. 
John Gibson. 19 Pilrig Street. Leith. 

Rev. WilXlA.M A. Giixies. B.D.. The Manse. Keninore. Perthshire. 
WiHFRiD J. Hemp. F.S.A., Inspector of Ancient Jlonuinents for Wales, 
Minshull, High Wycombe. Bucks. 

Harry Lumsden, M.A., LL.B.. J.P., 105 West George Street. Glasgow. 
John M'Cormick, 67 Queenshill Street. Springburn. Glasgow. 

Langford H. MagKelcken, L.R.I.B.A., S Beilford S(|uare. London, W.C. 1. 
Sir John Lorne MacLeod, G.B.E., LL.D., 72 Great King Street. 

Rev. James Meiki.e, B.D.. The Manse, Alyth. 

John M. Purves, M.C., 39 Sixittiswoode Street. 

Robert Taylor, Duntrune, Milngavie. 

WiLLiA.M A. Tod, 104 Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park. London, S.W. 
Jambs Kennedy Tfllis, Baingle Brae. Tullibody, by .Stirling. 

Charles B. Water.ston. 25 HoM-ard Place. 

Martyn Webster. 5 Newton Terrace. Glasgow. W. 

The Secretary read the following list of Members deceased since the 
last Annual Meeting: — 


Ho)wrary Fellow. 

Rev. S. Baring Gould, Lew Trenchard. North Devon 


Elected. 

. 1900 


Correnponding Member. 

James Saiith. Mumrills, Falkirk .... 


Elected. 

1924 


Fellows. 


Elected. 


The Right Hon. Lord Abercro.mby of Aboukir and Tullibody, LL.D.. 

62 Palmerston Place 1879 

Alexander G. W. Arbuukle, The Elms, Bridge-of-Earn 1921 

Edward J. Brook. Hoddoin Castle. Ecclefechan 1901 

J. A. Caaieron. M.D.. Firhall. Nairn 1887 

Kenneth Cochrane, Necvfaan Isle, Galashiels 1911 

Sir Hugh W. Druaiaiond of Hawthornden. The Chase. Churt. Farn- 

ham, Surrey 1912 

Sir Jaaies R. Fergus.son. Bart., of Spitalhaugh. We.st Linton . . 1875 

The Very Rev. George Grub, late Provost of St Ninian's Cathedral, 

Perth, 18 Learmonth Terrace Ig 71 

Rev. J. Edgar Hatch, D.D.. Davington Parsonage, Market Place, 

Faversham, Kent 190 g 

Jaaies T. Hay, Blackhall Castle, Banchory 1^71 


t 
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Klected. 


Bbamlby B. Kent, Tatefield Hall, Beckw'itlisliaw, Harrogate . . . 1907 

Sir Peter Jeffrey Mackie, Bart., of Gleiireasdell and Corraith, 

Symington, Lanarkshire 1911 

George Macphail, F.Z.S.. Hearnesbrooke, Co. Galway .... 1918 
Sir William Martin, J.P., 24 Athole Gardens, Kelvinside. Glasgow . 1916 

Theodore Napier, Magdala, Woodland Street, Essendon. Melbourne, 

Australia 1896 

Sir Robert Ru.ssell Simpson, W.S.. 2:i Douglas Crescent . . . 1880 

Rev. J. E. Somerville. D.D., Castellar, Crieff 1892 

Rev. Alexander Duff IV^atson, B.D., 43.3 Great Western Road, 

Abei'deen ............. 1891 

John Watson, Architect, 27 Rutland Street . . . . . . 1904 


The meeting resolved to record their sense of the loss the Society had 
sustained in the death of these members. 

The Secretary read the following Report by the Council on the 
affairs of the Society: — 

The Council beg to submit to the Fellows of the Society their Report 
for the year ending 30th November 1924. 

Fellowship. — The total number of Fellows on the roll at 30th 
November 1923 w as ........ 824 

At 30th November 1924 the number was . ... 856 

being an increase of . . . . . . . .32 

There were 62 new Fellows added to the roll, and 19 died, 7 resigned, 
and 4 allowed their membership to lapse. While the Council feel that 
the manner in which the membership of the Society is being main- 
tained and yearly augmented is extremely satisfactory, they hope 
that Fellows will not relax their efforts to induce suitable candidates 
to present themselves for election. 

The Council desire to record their sense of the great loss which 
they and the Society have sustained in the death of Lord Abercromby, 
which occurred at his residence, 62 Palmerston Place, on 7th October, 
and which removes from our list of Fellows a notable scholar, an 
erudite antiquary, and one who was for many years an active member 
of our Council. Lord Abercromby — to give him his full title, Baron 
Abercromby of Aboukir and Tullibody — was born in 1841, and had 
thus reached his 84th year at the date of his death. Originally, 
following the Army as a profession, he held a Commission in the Rifle 
Brigade, but, after seven years of service, seeing little prospect of 
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promotion on active service, he sent in his papers. From his youth 
upwards he had been greatly interested in art and arch.a^ology, and 
never lost an opportunity, when serving in foreign stations, of visiting 
any notable places which lay within his reach. In a brief auto- 
biography which he has left in manuscript, he tells how in 1860, while 
still in his teens, he went on a walking tour through Italy, appareritly 
alone, crossing the main ridge of the Apennines, visiting Rome and 
Florence, as well as all the Etruscan cities which he could find en route. 
He early developed a gift for languages ; philology and arch8ef)logy 
became the motive forces which sent him, year in. year out, for long 
periods of foreign travel in Europe and elsewhere. Italian. French, 
and Spanish he had learned while young; to these he presently added 
German, Old Irish, Finnish, and a working knowledge of Russian. 
He travelled through the Caucasus, and published an account of his 
tour, A Trip through the Ea.steru Cuucaau.-^. with an A])pendix and an 
Abstract of the grammar of seven of the languages of that region 
compiled from translations of Shiefner. To the study of the Finns and 
their tongue he devoted several yeai's. and produced in 1898 a learned 
work entitled The Pre- and Proto-Historic Finns. In 1892 he came to 
reside in Edinburgh, and forthwith associated himself actively with 
the work of this Society, of which he had already been a Fellow for 
a considerable time. Realising how great was the field of archaeologi- 
cal research unexplored in Scotland, he generously contributed for 
several years a substantial sum annually to enable work to be carried 
out on native and Roman sites, and it Avas through his instrumentality 
that the explorations at Dunadd, Inchtuthil, and Castlecary were • 
accomplished. For arclueology to be a valuable aid to the study of 
history, he realised how necessary' it was that all excav'ations should 
be conducted on scientific principles, and early' in the day pressed 
strongly for the use of the riddle and for the accurate location of 
finds. 

His great work, the result of many' years of travel and visits to 
museums at home and abroad, is embodied in two volumes entitled 
Bronze Age Pottery of Great Britain and Ireland. This was a pioneer 
work, being a serious attempt to relegate to their proper chronologi- 
cal positions the various types of Bronze Age ceramics, and. if the 
whole of his conclusions may not now hold good in the light of the 
most recent archaeological research, his book, with its wealth of detail 
and copious illusti’ations, must alway's remain of great value. 

Lord Abercromby' was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1879, and 
served as an ordinary member of the Council from 1894 until 1897, 
when he became a Vice-President. On demitting this office in 1900, he 
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was appointed a Secretary for Foreign Correspondence, and in 1901 a 
Secretary, a post which he held for four years. In 1913 he became 
President, and held office until 1918, when the Society again elected 
him to the Council. He attended our meetings regularly, and contri- ' 
buted freely to the Proceedings of the Society; of his many papers, 
perhaps the most important are the “History of the Site of the 
Roman Station at Inchtuthil, and Description of the Excavations,” 
published in 1908, and his “Proposed Chronological Arrangement of 
the Beaker Class of Fictilia in Britain,” of 1904, which was followed, in 
1907, by a paper on “ The Relative Chronology of some Cinerary Urn 
Types.” 

We cannot conclude without paying a tribute to his social qualities. 
He was eminently hospitable, and loved to gather round his table 
groups of friends with kindred tastes, and to entertain any eminent 
archaeologist who, in the course of his work, might come to Edinburgh. 
He is survived by an only daughter, now Madame Nasos, and with his 
death the title becomes extinct. 

By the death of the Rev. S. Baring Gould, elected in 1900, the 
Society has lost a distinguished Honorary Fellow. Though best 
known, possibly, by his novels and his theological works, Mr Baring 
Gould was no mean historian, and both at home and abroad he 
engaged in archaeological researches which have materially added to 
the store of antiquarian knowledge. 

Mr Theodore Napier was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1896, 
and took a deep interest in its affairs so long as he remained in 
‘ Scotland. He was an intensely patriotic Scot and ardent Nationalist, 
and made a particular study of the Jacobite period. 

Mr James Smith of Mumrills Farm, Falkirk, who was elected a 
Corresponding Member so recently as the February meeting of the 
past session, died very suddenly in May. He was keenly interested in 
the discoveries of relics of the Roman occupation made on the farm 
from time to time, and he rendered yeoman service to the Society last 
winter during the tentative exploration of the site. 

Proceedings . — ^An advance copy of the Proceedings is on the table, 
the number of papers being 25, as against 22 in the previous year. Of 
the 25 papers, 16 deal with prehistoric and 9 with historic subjects 
embracing a wide range. Among the prehistoric papers, 7 deal with 
burials and burial goods. In his description of a long cairn at 
Gourdon, Kincardineshire, the Director of the Museum describes the 
first long cairn brought to the notice of the Society in the north-east 
of Scotland; while Professor Reid and the Rev. J. R. Fraser have 
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recorded a Bronze Age short cist at Catterline in the same county, 
remarkable in having two of the cover-stones chiselled, and wrought 
respectively with a perforation and with two concentric rings or 
* spirals. A cinerary urn showing unusual decoration, found at Muir- 
kirk in association with a bone pin, a bronze awl, and an incense-cup 
urn peculiarly pierced, is described by Mr Archibald Fairbairn ; while 
Mr J. Hewat Craw places on record an Early Iron Age burial at Burn- 
mouth, Berwickshire, which contained, besides skeletal remains, an iron 
knife of unusual shape and two bronze spoons, the latter being the 
first examples of this particular class of object found in Scotland. In 
a second paper Mr Craw has traced the extent of the Catrail. 

Papers dealing with antiquities in Strathfillan and the parish of 
Gairloch are furni.shed by Mr A. D. Lacaille and Mr William Thomson 
respectively. A paper by Mr Robert Kinghorn on stone and flint 
implements found on Foulden Moorpark Farm, Berwickshire, is par- 
ticularly valuable as recording a complete series of these implements 
collected on a small area. Two articles deal with earth-houses. In 
the first, Mr Edwards, the Assistant Keeper of the Museum, describes 
the excavation of a group of earth-houses at Galson, Lewis, which 
revealed important structural remains and yielded relics of stone, 
bone, and pottery ; while in the second Mr Fairbairn gives an account 
of an earth-house near Carnwath — the first recorded in that part of 
the country. A sculptured symbol-stone and a stone bearing, amongst 
other markings, an incised human figui’e, which were recently dis- 
covered in Orkney, are discussed by Mr Hugh Marwick. The excava- 
tions on Traprain Law conducted by the Society during the summer of • 
1923, which again yielded structural remains and a good harvest of 
relics, are described by Mr James E. Cree, to whom the Society are 
once more indebted for his continuous and most careful supervision of 
the work. 

Among the articles treating of historic subjects, special mention 
may be made of Mr A. O. Curie’s account of four silver spoons found 
with a gold fillet in the Nunnery, Iona; after examining the various 
indications of date, Mr Curie assigns the spoons to round about the 
thirteenth century. The important series of Scottish fourteenth- 
century ring-brooches preserved in the National Museum has been 
collated and described by the Director, who points out that such 
brooches were the precursors of the well-known circular Highland 
brooches. Dr W. Douglas Simpson has contributed an account of his 
excavation of Coull Castle, Aberdeenshire, which has revealed the 
remains of one of the largest and most formidable thirteenth-century 
castles in Scotland. One of the most notable discoveries was a pit 
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before the gate, in which lay the charred remains of the drawbridge, 
while other parts afforded similar evidence of deliberate destruction. 
The rarity of old carved woodwork in Scotland lends particular value 
to the paper by Mr Charles E. Whitelaw on four pieces of carved * 
woodwork from Stirling Castle. A detailed and reliable account of 
seventeenth-century social life and manners is afforded by the Inventory 
of the Plenishing of the House of The Binns in September 168.5, edited 
by Sir James Dalyell of The Binns, in collaboration with Mr James 
Beveridge. 

The Museum . — During the past summer one-half of the new wall- 
cases has been provided for the Comparative Gallery, and the remain- 
ing half will probably be installed early next year. Meantime, the 
arrangement of the relics in this gallery is being proceeded with as 
quickly as possible. 

The number of objects added to the National Collection during the 
year amounts to 474 by donation and 21 by purchase. 

Among the donations specially to be noted are a collection of 
arrowy-heads and implements of flint from Caithness, presented by Mr 
David Murray ; a further collection of relics from the earth-house at 
Galson, Lewis, by Mr J. Morrison and Mr Norman Mackay; a very 
fine symbol-stone, found at Greens, Orkney, presented by Mr D. 
Laughton; and the important cross-slab found at Woodwray, Forfar- 
shire, and long preserved at Abbotsford, presented by Lieut.-Colonel 
Maxwell Scott through Mr James Curie. 

Interesting additions w^ere made to the Bronze Age collections by 
Mr Cadell of Grange, who presented two food-vessel urns found at 
Bridgeness ; by Major and Mrs Broun Lindsay, who gave the cinerary 
urn and other relics found in a cairn in Muirkirk ; by Mr James 
Mackenzie, who is the donor of a bronze flanged axe from Kinross- 
shire ; and by Mr James S. Richardson, who presented the hoard of 
bronze objects from Wester Ord, Ross-shire. 

A handsome old punch-bowl and ladle of Edinburgh silver, presented 
by Major H. Seton Lefroy Stein, makes a welcome addition to a depart- 
ment which is poorly represented in the Museum. The same may he 
said of Mr W. L. Ferguson’s gift of Communion Tokens, as the 
Society’s collection of such a peculiarly Scottish type of object is not 
so representative as it should be in the National Museum. 

Two early seventeenth-century silver spoons, made in Edinburgh, 
and the top of a cane of the same metal, found in Irvine, and another 
silver spoon of about the same date, found in Haddington, were acquired 
through the King’s Remembrancer. 
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Excavations . — The Council reappointed the old Mumrills Committee, 
comprising Sir John R. Findlay, Mr James Curie, Mr A. O. Curie, and Dr 
George Macdonald, along with the secretaries, to undertake a preliminary 
• exploration of the Roman sites at Mumrills Farm, Falkirk. Excavation 
commenced in December 1923 with a small staff of labovirers working 
under the immediate superintendence of the late Mr James Smith of 
Mumrills Farm, and continued until this autumn. The western ditches 
and gateway of the Antonine Fort have been successfully located, and 
various ditches belonging to other systems of fortifications not yet 
clearly determined have likewise been explored ; foundations were 
discovered beyond the limits of the Antonine defences which could not 
be exhaustively examined within the time available, owing to the great 
depth of covering soil. 

The amount of pottery recovered was remarkable ; although the bulk 
of it dates from the Antonine occupation, certain shards are undoubtedly 
Agricolan. A very beautiful dress-fastener and certain other objects of 
bronze and iron were unearthed, but these, generally, w'ere in poor 
condition, owing to the nature of the subsoil. 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that this site is on valuable 
agricultural land, as this makes continuous operations impossible. At 
the same time, its proximity to Falkirk renders it liable to feuing in the 
immediate future. Meanwhile, the Council would make grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the readiness with which the owner of the site, Mr Forbes 
of Callendar, granted the necessary permission to excavate, as well as of 
the unwearying help and kindness which the tenants have extended to 
the Committee throughout the enterprise. 

The Council at the same time desire to express their indebtedness 
and thanks to the Haverfield Bequest Committee of the University of 
Oxford for a grant of £100, and to Mr John Bruce for a similar dona- 
tion ; without these contributions the excavations could not have been 
undertaken. 

A grant of £10 was given to Professor Bi-yce to enable him to carry 
out the exploration of the long cairn known as the Mutiny Stones in 
Berwickshire. 

The Gunning Felloicshij ). — The Gunning Fellowship for 1924 was 
conferred on Mr A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper of the 
Museum, to enable him to investigate a kitchen-midden and earth-houses 
at Galson, Lewis. Mr Edwards was succe.ssful in laying bare a group of 
underground structures and in securing a good selection of relics. 

'The Library.— besides the numerous publications of learned societies, 
etc., received by way of exchange and by subscription, 71 books have been 
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added to the Library by donation and 11 by purchase, as were also 29 
manuscripts. 

The Rhind Lectureship . — The Rhind Lecturer for 1924 is Professor , 
Thomas H. Bryce, his subject being the Early Races of Scotland. His 
lectures will be delivered in March next. 

Mr W. M. Mackenzie, F.S.A.Scot., has been appointed Lecturer for 
1925. He will lecture on the Historical Development of Civil and Military 
Architecture in Scotland. 

The Chalmers- Jervise Prize . — The County of Fife was chosen as the 
area for the Chalmers-Jervise Prize Essay for 1924. The competition was 
again widely advertised, but the response has once more been extremely 
disappointing, as only one essay was received. This essay, entitled “ Some 
Vestiges of Forgotten Fife — The Caves of Wemyss,” was sent in by 
Mrs J. Patrick Findlay, to whom the prize was awarded. 

ATHOLL, 

President. 

The Report was adopted on the motion of Sir James Balfour Paul, 
C.V.O., LL.D., seconded by John Edwards, LL.D. 

Mr J. Bolam Johnson, Treasurer, read the annual statement of the 
Society’s Funds, which was ordered to be printed and circulated among 
the members. On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr Johnson for his gratuitous services. 
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Monday, 8 th December 1924. 

Sir ANDREW N. AGNEW, Bart., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows ; — 

Duncan Campbell, Oakdale. 98 Burbage Road. Herne Hill. London, 
S.E. 24. 

Brian C. Cl.vyton. 58 Hanover Street. 

Alexander Cullen. A.R.I.B.A.. 14 Hamilton Park Terrace, Glasgow, 

W. 2. 

Georoe Gregory, Architect. Green Den. Stonehaven. 

Miss Helen Lingard Guthrie. Carnoustie Hou.se. Carnoustie. 

John B. Law, A.C.P., 49 Margaret Street. Greenock, 

Rev. Donald R. ]Mackay, Free Church Manse, Renton, Dumbartonshire. 

Peter MacDougall Pullar. 92 Kirkcaldy Road, Maxwell Park. 
Glasgow, S. 1. 

Dougla-s M. Ramsay, Bowland, Stow. Midlothian. 

The following Donations to the Museum, received during the recess, 
12th May to 30th November, were intimated and thanks voted to the 
Donors : — 

(1) By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Box of Hydrostatic Balls of glass for testing spirits. 

(2) By James Mackenzie, J.P., F.S.A.Scot. 

Button Mould of hematite, measuring 2g inches by 2^^ inches by 
J inch, with a matrix for a button on each face, from Dumfries. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring Of inches in length, 2| inches across 
the cutting edge, and 1/^ inch across the flanges; it has deep stop- 
ridges and a slightly raised semi-elliptical moulding with a central rib 
in front of each stop-ridge, and about the centre of the top and bottom 
sides is a slight transverse raised moxdding, found about fifty years 
ago on Tilliery Hill, Kinross-shire. 

Fragment of a Bronze Spear-head found at Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire. 

(3) By Alexander J. Trotter of Colinton House. 

Speaker’s Chair, upholstered in green morocco leather, occupied 
during the period between the burning of the Houses of Parliament in 
1834 and their reopening, by the Hon. James Abercromby (afterwards 
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Lord Dunfermline), Speaker of the House of Commons, grandfather of 
the donor. On the back of the chair is a brass plate inscribed : This 
Chair was occupied By The Hon'’*® James Abercromby when Speaker 
of the House of Commons During the Se.ssion of Parliament , in j 1835,* 
1836, 1837 I and on its dissolution became The Property of the Speaker | 
according to ancient custom. 

(4) By Miss Helex C. Miller, late of Pirnietield House, Seafield. 

Pair of Scales for weighing guineas and half-guineas, in a japanned 
metal case, which belonged to John Lawrie, Goldsmith, Edinburgh, 
grandfather of the donor. 

(5) By Ralph Haliburton. East Mains. Gordon, Berwickshire. 

Stone Hammer, rounded at both ends, measuring 3j’,. inches in length, 
and tapering from 2-jV inches in diameter at the face to Ij inch at 
the butt end, the perforation for the handle being inch in diameter, 
found in a grass field next to the Harefoot Bridge, to the west of the 
Gordon-Kelso road, on the farm of East Mains, Gordon, Bei’wickshire. 

(6) By H. M. Cadell, F.S.A.Scot. 

Food-vessel, measuring inches in height, 6f inches in external 
diameter at the mouth, 7fV inches at the bulge, and 3| inches at the 
base, found in a short cist with unburnt human remains at Cowdenhill, 
Bo’ness, in 1905. (See Proceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 289.) 

(7) By A. Ba.shall DaW'son, 33 Royal Terrace. 

Fire-plate of cast lead, of the Friendly Society of Edinburgh. 

Fire-plate of tinned iron, with tracings of gilding, of the North British 
Insurance Company. 

(8) By William Kirkxess, F.S.A.Scot. 

Bullet Mould of brass, 9J inches long, for casting rifle bullets. 

(9) By W. T. Muir, Corresponding Member. 

Sandstone Whorl, measuring l^’g inch by yV inch, of flat discoidal 
form, found on the croft of Shortie, Evie, Orkney. 

Leaf-shaped Arrow-head of yellow flint, imperfect at the point, and 
measuring inch by U inch, three Scrapers, and a Chipped Flake of 
flint, from Queena, Birsay, Orkney. 
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(10) By Dugald Macmillan, postmaster, Eriskay, by Lochboisdale, 

South Uist. 

^ Bone Object, measuring Ij inch in length, tapering from inch to 
yj inch in breadth, and fV inch in thickness, with two projections at one 
end perforated as for a hinge, and a deep transverse groove at the 
other end, the projecting parts above and below thus formed perforated 
vertically in two places as if to receive the end of a strap, found in 
Eriskay, Outer Hebrides. 

(11) By John Morrison and Norman M.\ck.\y, Galson, Borve, 

Lewis. 

Collection of Objects found in an earth-house at Galson. (See 
Proceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 185.) 

(12) By W. L. Ferguson, 45 Ann Street. 

Collection of sixty-five Communion Tokens. 

(13) By J. G. Patterson, 12 Inverleith Row. 

Stone Whorl, measuring Ig inch by inch, the domical upper side 
decorated with dot and circle ornamentation placed radially in pairs, 
and the flat lower side ornamented with radial lines. 


(14) By James S. RtCH.vRD.soN, F.S.A.Scot. 

Cannon Ball of stone, partly enveloped in lead, measuring If inch 
in greatest diameter, found on the beach below Tantallon Castle. 

Trade Token -Haddington farthing, issued by George Pringle, 
Tobacconist. 

Hoard of Bronze Objects found at Wester Ord, Invergorden, Ross- 
shire, in 1859, consisting of two socketed Axes, a socketed Knife, a 
Gouge, a socketed curved Tool, a penannular Armlet, and two 
fragments of a Neck-ring. (See subsequent communication by Mr 
Richardson.) 

Deer-horn Tine from a kitchen-midden on south side of North 
Berwick Law. (See Proceedings, vol. xli. p. 424.) 

(15) By R. Gaddie, 61 Clerk Street, Loanhead. 

Mustard Mill in the form of a turned bowl of wood with a lid, and 
the cannon ball of iron used in it, from Aberdeenshire. 
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It was announced that the following objects had been purchased for 
the Museum: — 

Axe of indurated steatite, measuring 3y\ inches in length and 
If inch in breadth, with a groove round the butt end, found at* 
Hewin, Costa, Evie, Orkney. 

Earthenware Jar, 9| inches in height, with a narrow mouth, 
a globular body transversely grooved on the exterior and a rounded 
base, with slight traces of greenish-yellow glaze remaining on the 
shoulder and mouth, used for holding oil for crusies. 

Oblong Object of steatite, measuring 3| inches by If inch by | inch, 
with a hole drilled near each end. found at Grudiar, Evie, Orkney. 

Iron Door Knocker, consisting of a lion mask of cast metal and an 
oval ring of wrought iron hinged through the mouth, from Hope 
House, Edinburgh. 

Pewter Quaich, measuring 1| inch in height and 2 inches in diameter 
at the mouth, with two lugs of fish-tail shape, from Laurencekirk. 

Mauchline Snuff-box of wood, the exterior painted in tartan colours, 
with plain, oval gold mount in the centre of the lid and a chased 
mount at the side for opening it. 

Bronze Stylus, measuring 4| inches in length. 

Bronze Pin, measuring 3^^ inches in length, with a domical head 
decorated on the top with radial lines and a slight moulding below at 
the junction of the head and the stem; the upper part of the stem is 
of circular section, and the lower pointed half of square section, prob- 
ably from Ross-shire. 

Cutting half of Flat Bronze Axe, measuring 3| inches in length and 
2| inches across the cutting edge, found at Auchnagarron, Ros.skeen, 
Ross-shire. 

Two Flat Bronze Axes, measuring inches and 4f inches in length 
by 2| inches and 2f inches across the cutting edge respectively, prob- 
ably from Ross-shire. 

Bronze Sword, wanting the hilt, which has been chiselled off, 
measuring 23 inches long and Ijg inch in greatest width across the 
blade, found at Fendom, Tain. 

Two Bronze Socketed Axes, measuring 3f inches and 3f inches in 
length by Iff inch and 2 y\ inches across the cutting edge respectively, 
found in a burn on the north-west side of the Eildon Hills, Roxburghshire. 

It was also announced that there had been acquired through the 
King’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer 

A Silver Spoon, bearing the Edinburgh hall-marks, D B (David Bog, 
maker), a castle, and I S (James Symontoun— Deacon, 1665-1667); on the 
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back of the bowl are the initials R M. The spoon was found while a 
trench was being dug for water-pipes in Church Street, Haddington, in 
the end of September 1924. When discovered, the bowl was crushed 
•flat, but it has been opened out. (See subsequent communication by 
J. Graham Callander, F.S.A.Scot.) 

The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated : — 

(1) By His Majesty’s Government. 

Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office 
Edward VI. Vol. i. 1547-8. Vol. ii. 1548-9. 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West 
Indies. 1710-June 1711. 

(2) By the Rev. S. Gordon Wilson, M.A., B.Litt., A.K.C.L., 

F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The University of London and its Colleges. 

(3) By the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

The Roman Occupation of Britain, being six Ford Lectures delivered 
by F. Haverfleld, now revised by George Macdonald, M.A., LL.D. 

Villanovans and Early Etruscans : A Study of the Early Iron Age in 
Italy as it is seen near Bologna, in Etruria, and in Latium. By David 
Randall-Maciver, M.A., D.Sc., F.S.A. 

(4) By R. C. Cowan, F.S.A.Scot. 

History of the Island of Mull. By J. P. MacLean. (Vol. i.) 

(5) By L^on Lequeux, the Author. 

Emplacements d’Habitations Tardenoisiennes et Objets neolithiques 
decouverts a Langerloo, commune de Gench (Limbourg). 

Industrie Tardenoisienne a cailloux roules de Vossem (Brabant). 

Stations Tardenoisiennes des Vallees de I'Ambleve, de la Vesdre et de 
rOurthe ; precede d’un avant-Propos de M. B. Rahir. 


(6) By Sir John R. Findlay, K.B.E., LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 
Fiesole — Gli Scavi il Museo Civico. Compilata da Edoardo Galli. 

(7) By Mrs Maclagan, the Authoress. 

The Story of Williamston, an Old Jacobite Home of Strathearn. 
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(8) By H. B. Mackintosh, M.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Pilgrimages in Moray : A Guide to the County. 

(9) By Frank W. Haycraft, F.S.A.Scot., the Compiler. 

The Degrees and Hoods of the World’s Universities and Colleges. 

(10) By John Mathieson, F.R.S.E., Corresponding Member. 

Facsimile of a Map of the King’s Roads, made by His Excellency 
General Wade, in the Highlands of Scotland, from Stirling to Inverness, 
with the Adjacent Countries, etc. Published 4th January 1746, by 
Thomas Willdey. 

(11) By the Trustees of the Manx Museum and Ancient 

Monuments. 

Nineteenth Annual Report. 

(12) By W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Dunnottar Castle, Historical and Descriptive. A New Illustrated 
Guide Book. 

The Cathedrals of Moray and Caithness. 

The Scottish Castle. 

(13) By Professor A. M. T.vllgren, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

Fatjanovokulturen i Centralryssland. 

(14) By E. Herbert Stone, F.S.A., The Retreat, Devizes, the 

Author. 

The Stones of Stonehenge : A full Description of the Structure and 
of its Outworks. 

(15) By Professor R. W. Reid, M.D., F.R.C.S., the Author. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Specimens from Prehistoric Interments 
found in the North-East of Scotland, and preserved in the Anthro- 
pological Museum, Marischal College, University of Aberdeen. 

(16) By David MacRitchie, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Aborigines of Shetland and Orkney. Reprinted from The Scots 
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It was announced that the following Books had heen purchased for 
the Library : — 

General Index of the Journal of the British Archaeological Associa- 
tion. New Series. Vols. i.-xxv. 1895-1919. ' 

Roman York, the Legionary Headquarters and Colonia of Eboracum. 
By Gordon Home, with the co-operation of Walter E. Collinge, D.Sc., 
M.Sc., F.S.L. 

Everyday Life on an Old Highland Farm, 1769-82. By J. F. Grant. 

The Stow of Wedale (Gala Water). By the Rev. T. Wilson, B.D. 


The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

NOTE ON A PRIMITIVE WEAPON OR TOOL. FASHIONED BY FIXING 
A STONE IN A WOODEN SHAFT, FOUND IN A MOSS AT BOGAN- 
CLOCH. PARISH OF RHYNIE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By JAMES 
CURLE, CT’rator op thk Mr.sEUM. 

In October last Mr John Smith, Sanitary Inspector for the County 
of Roxburgh, told me that when visiting his son, Mr James Smith, 
Sub-Factor at Drummond Castle, he had heen shown a curious stone 
weapon with its wooden handle in the possession of Mr John Milton, 
one of the estate employees there. Mr Smith was fully alive to the 
importance of securing the object, and readily undertook to communi- 
cate with his son, through whom it was arranged that Mr Milton should 
dispose of his find in order that it might find a place in the National 
Collection. 

The object, two views of which are shown in figs. 1 and 2, was 
discovered in the year 1906 while cutting peat in a peat moss at Bogan- 
cloch, which is situated between Rhynie and the Cabrach in the county 
of Aberdeen, not very far from the boundary of Banffshire. It was 
embedded in the peat, but particulars as to the depth at which it lay 
have not been preserved. It forms a rude weapon or tool, fashioned 
by inserting a pointed stone into a wooden haft. 

The stone shows no signs that it has been wrought by human agency. 
It measures 6j inches long and 1| inch at its greatest width. It has a 
bulbous projection at one side, which serves as a natural stop-ridge to 
retain it in position. At both extremities it is pointed. The haft into 
which it has been inserted measures 18jt inches in length ; it is evident 
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that it was originally somewhat longer. The average diameter is from 
14 inc'h to 1| inch. At one end the haft thickens, attaining a dianietei' 
of 2f inches, and here a hole has been made, through which the stone 
•has been inserted. The haft it.self has been identified as probably of 
gean or wild cherry by Mr H. F. Tagg of the Royal Botanic Garden, to 
whom I am much indebted for the appended report. It appears to be 



Figs. 1 anti 2. Stone Weapon or Tool in Wooden Shaft from Bogancloch. 
Aberdeenshire. (1.) 

part of a young growth torn from the root, and, except for the hole 
bored for the reception of the stone, it shows no trace of handicraft. 

It is probable that in its original state the stone was fixed more 
firmly in position by strips of hide or some coarse woven substance 
and resin; without some such lashing it could hardly have been kept 
in its place. 

The purpose it served, or the age to which it belongs, are alike 
uncertain. On the whole, it sugge.sts a weapon rather than a tool. In 
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the hands of the hunter it might be used to give the coup de grace to 
a trapped animal, or it might be employed effectively in tribal warfare. 
As a find it is unique in this country, but, except for the fact of its 
preservation, it does not surprise us. Our Museums can exhibit counties^ 
examples of the axe-heads of primitive times in stone or in bronze, all 
of which must have been fitted to hafts which have long since dis- 
appeared. In England, at least, two stone axes still fixed in their 
wooden hafts have come to light. One was found in Solway Moss, and 
the original haft, now broken and distorted, is preserved in the British 
Museum. Another was found at Ehenside Tarn in Cumberland. In both 
of these the method of fixing is the same as in the Bogancloch find. The 
haft is perforated at one end, and the stone head thrust through it, but 
in both of the.se we have examples of carefully fashioned neolithic axes, 
objects which, if they cannot be dated, can, at least, be referred to a 
definite period. 

In the Bogancloch find Ave hav'e the stone axe in its most primitive 
form. Possibly weapons of this type were in use long before mankind 
had attained to the production of the polished stone axe, but we cannot, 
on the ground of its form, assign it with certainty to early or indeed 
to neolithic times. The primitive deer-horn pick, the tool of the early 
miner, has been found side by side with the iron tools of the Roman 
period. A type of weapon so simple in its construction as the Bogan- 
cloch find might continue in use over a long period, and while we may, 

I think, safely assign this object to a remote prehistoric time, we cannot 
in the present state of our knowledge go further. 


REPORT ON WOOD OF THE HAFT. 

By Mr Harry F. Tagg. 

Microscopic preparations of a small piece of the wood of the haft 
prove the wood to be that of a species of Prujius. The characters of 
the wood elements suggest that the wood is that of the Gean, Primus 
Avium, Linn., but specific identification in a genus of closely allied species 
on wood characters only is naturally given with reservation. I find no 
other European species of the genus with wood so like the wood in 
question as Primus Avium. 
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• II. 

LONG CAIRNS AND OTHER PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS IN ABER- 
DEENSHIRE AND BANFFSHIRE, AND A SHORT CIST AT BRUCE- 
TON, ALYTH, PERTHSHIRE. By .1. GRAHAM CALLANDER, 
F.S.A.Scot., Director op the National Musee.m of Antiquitie.s. 

Last session, in describing the long cairn near Gourdon, Kincardine- 
shire,' the first example of this particular class of monument in the 
north-east of Scotland to be recorded before the Society, I .suggested 
that a thorough search of this part of the countiy would probably result 
in the discovery of others. Recently I have seen two more, one in 
Aberdeen.shire and one in Banffshire. Another, also in Aberdeenshire, 
has been brought to my notice. 

A few months ago, Mr .James Cruickshank, F.S.A.Scot., having 
informed me that he knew of a long cairn a few miles from Aberdeen, 
I was able, in the end of September last (1921), to visit the cairn and 
several other prehistoric monuments wdthin easy reach of the city, 
under the guidance of Mr Cruickshank and Mr A. W. Brown, Bankhead, 
who very kindly motored us to the various sites. Dr W. Douglas Simpson 
also being present. 


Long Cairn on the Farm of Longcairn, Parish of Neavhiles. 

The remains of this cairn lie alongside the bottom of a field on the 
farm of Longcairn, about 5i miles west of Aberdeen Townhouse, and 
some 350 yards south-south-east of the farm-steading. Though the 
name of the farm correctly indicates the character of the monument, 
and though it is marked “ Long Cairn ” on the Ordnance Survey Map, 
the structure does not seem to have been brought to the notice of the 
Society or of the leading Scottish archieologists who have dealt specially 
with the earlier prehistoric monuments of the country. This is the more 
remarkable as this cairn seems to be the one referred to in the old 
Statistical Account, vol. vi. p. 34, where, in the description of the parish 
of Newhills, it is stated that “In the parish is a cairn 108 feet long by 
38 feet broad.” 

The monument is erected on a slight ridge on the south-western 
slope of Cloghill, at an elevation of 500 feet above sea-level. To the 

^ Proceedings ,, vol. Iviii. p. 2 ‘. i . 
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west it overlooks a wide stretch of country up Deeside, with the 
Grampians in the background, but to the east the view is blocked 
by Brimmond Hill, and to the north by rising ground. However, 
a glimpse of the tip of the Mither Tap of Benachie is to be seen 
towards the north-west. 

The cairn is in a terribly dilapidated condition, as most of the 
stones have been removed from the ends and from a cut through 
the centre to build dykes round the fields. It now appears as two 
high, shapeless heaps of clean stones, rising about 9 feet above the 
base. In its mutilated state it is difficult to determine the original 
length of the structure, but the stones extend to at least 170 feet in 
length and 38 feet in breadth. We have seen, howev'er, that the 
length given in the Statistical Account was 108 feet ; possibly its length 
may have been added to as stones were gathered off the fields. The 
main axis lies 127’ east of north magnetic, about east-south-east and 
west-north-west. 

As it now appears, one almost hesitates to express an opinion as 
to the character or period of the mound. The amount of stones, 
many of large size, which have been collected in the reclamation of 
the land in this district is enormous, so much so, that to dispose of 
them, at two places they have been heaped up in solid masses many 
feet wide and of great length, which are known in the locality as 
“ Consumption Dykes.” But it may be taken as practically certain that 
the remains under discussion are those of a long cairn. The monument 
is not a despoiled consumption dyke, as the record in the Statistical 
Account was written long before these dykes were made. Neither 
is it a mere heap of land-gathered stones formed when the ground 
was being cleared for cultivation, as it was not the custom to pile 
up such material to a height of over 9 feet. 

Along the northern margin of the cairn are a number of large 
boulders, but it is impossible to say whether they occupy their original 
positions. No traces of a burial chamber, nor of horn-like projections 
at either end, were observed. 

Mr Cruickshank informs me that many years ago a cist was found 
in the cairn, and that the slabs of which it was formed were utilised 
to make a watering-place for animals at the roadside near by. Though 
Mr Cruickshank had seen the rude trough we were unable to find it, 
and it seems to have been removed. No information regarding the 
size of the cist, or the nature of any relics which may have been found 
in it, was obtainable. 
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Standing Stone, Woodside of Meikle Ceinterty, Neavhiles. 

Some 15 feet from the north side of a field on the farm of Wood- 
^ide of Meikle Clinterty, about 200 yards north of the steading, and 
about 100 yards from the side of the road leading up to it, is a single 
standing stone. It is placed on the western slope of the Hill of Elrick, 
at an elevation of .500 feet above sea-level, and the view to the west and 
north-west is extensive. The stone, which is a slab of quadrangular 
section, with its pointed top towards the southern edge, faces the 
west, and measures 4 feet 10 inches in height, 2 feet in breadth and 
1 foot 3 inches in thickness at the base. It bas quite the appearance 
of being the solitary survivor of a circle of standing stones. 


Round Cairn and Small Cairns on the Hii.l of Marct's, 

Parish of Dyce. 

In the wood that covers the top of the Slacks, Hill of Marcus, 
about .500 yards south-east of the farm-steading of Bendauch, and 
I mile south-east of Kinaldie railway station, at an elevation of about 
,540 feet above sea-level, are the remains of a fine, large, round cairn. 
It consists entirely of stones, devoid of any covering of soil or 
vegetation, but its surface has been much disturbed, many cavities 
having been made on its sides and top. Although some of these 
hollows are large and deep, it is quite possible that the place of 
burial, or remains of it, may have survived. The cairn measures some 
74 feet in diameter and about 12 feet in height. 

In the immediate vicinity, amongst the trees, are numbers of small 
stone cairns, about 12 feet in diameter and 1 foot in height. Small 
cairns of this class are quite numerous in the locality, as they are to 
be found on the tops and higher parts of the low hills round about. 

The large cairn is marked on the Ordnance Survey Map. 


Hut-Circle.s and Small Cairns, Skene’s Wood, Parish of 

Fintray. 

In Skene's Wood, now a heathery bit of moorland which was 
recently covered with trees, some 3 miles north-east of Kintore, is a 
group of clearly marked hut-circles and small cairns, which were 
discovered by Mr Brown. Time did not permit of a complete traverse 
of the moor being made, but in the northern part of the eastern side 
eight hut-circles, as well as many small cairns, were seen and measured. 
I was assured that there were, at least, twenty hut-circles on the 
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ground, and, of course, the cairns were much more numerous. The 
slope of the moor is gentle, and its elevation above sea-level very 
little more than 300 feet at the highest point. 

The hut-circles which were examined were of fairly large size. In' 
some of them the wall consisted for the greater part of earth, but in 
others it seemed to be composed largely of stones. Although in many 
cases spread over a width of 10 and 12 feet, the circular bank often 
showed a height of more than 2 feet above the surrounding surface. 
The entrance was invariably within a few degrees of the most 
southerly point of the circle. The largest of the hut-circles examined 
had an internal diameter of 35 feet, with a wall 3 feet in height 
spread over a width of 10 feet ; but the general internal diameter was 
from 25 feet to 30 feet. None of them showed any divisions or 
structures in the inside. 

The cairns consisted of stones partly covered with soil and vegeta- 
tion. They varied from 12 feet to 19 feet in diameter, and from 18 
inches to 2 feet 9 inches in height. One example, 12 feet in diameter 
and 1 foot 9 inches in height, lay within 3 feet of a hut-circle. While 
the cairns were usually round, one of oval shape, measuring 18 feet 
by 12 feet in diameter and 2 feet 6 inches in height, was noted. 

An interesting point about this group of hut-circles and small 
cairns is the low elevation above sea-level at which they occur, as 
some of them lie below the 300-foot contour line. Mr A. O. Curie 
in surveying, for the Ancient Monuments Commission, the pi-ehistoric 
monuments of our most northerly and most southerly counties, 
found very few groups of hut-circles and cairns below the 600-foot 
level, the most of them occurring between that and the 900-foot 
contour line. 


Long Cairn on Longman Hii.g, P.\kish of Gamiuk, 
Banffshire. 

This very fine cairn, known as the “ Longman Cairn, " which is a 
prominent mark on the landscape, occupies the summit of a slight 
elevation, the Longman Hill, about 500 yards south of the fourth mile- 
stone on the Banff and Peterhead main road, and some 2^ miles east- 
south-east of the town of Macduff, at an elevation of about 450 feet 
above sea-level. Except to the north and north-east, where there is a 
slight rise in the land, it commands a prospect over cultivated ground 
greater in extent than from any of the numerous cairns which I have 
seen in many parts of the country. To the south there is an uninter- 
rupted view as far as the Benachie range, 25 miles away, with the 
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Grampians in the far distance. On the western arc the eye sweeps 
round by the Foudland Hills, the Buck of the C'abrach. and Ben 
Rinnes to the Bin Hill near Cullen and the Moray Firth. 

It is strange that the true character of this monunient. such a 
conspicuous feature in the countryside, lying within a quarter of a 
mile of a main road, should not have been recognised and recorded in 
our Proceediny.s before this. 

The cairn, which has a total length of about 220 feet, looks like a 
long caii'ii, 1.50 feet in length, about 9 feet in height, and vai-ying 
from 40 feet in breadth at the north end to 25 fetd at the south end. 



1. r.on*' Cairn at Lonj^iiiaii Hill, near Muciiiifl. 


with a circular cairn, 70 feet in diameter and 14 feet in height, erected 
on its northern extremity (fig. 1). At the junction of the two parts is a 
trench-like hollow. 5 feet deep, the bottom of which is about 4 feet 
above the base of the cairn. The main axis lies HO east of north, about 
north by east and south by west. The monument has a thick coating 
of grass with some whins, which makes it difficult to determine whether 
there are many stones in its composition. But at one oj’ two places 
where the surface is broken it seems to consist chiefly of earth. Avith a 
few stones. The complete absence of stone dykes round the fields in this 
part of the country Avould seem to indicate that there had been a 
scarcity of surface stones of any size, which would explain the greater 
use of earth than stones in building the cairn. 
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The mound seems fairly complete, although a hollow has been dug 
in the west side of the long part of the cairn, and a smaller one on 
the opposite side ; also a quarry for road metal has encroached on the 
north-east margin of the round part. At the moment the quarry is * 
being driven past the end of the cairn, and it is to be hoped that no 
further encroachment will be made on the site. 

No indications of horns or of a burial chamber are to be seen. But 
in the Transactions of the Banffshire Field Club, 1897-8, p. 38, it is 
stated that “ On the 18th September 1886 there was found at the west 
[? south] end of the long barrow a very fine urn about 12 inches high, 
and filled with calcined bones. After removal it was by some mis- 
chance broken and only the merest fragments remain. On 5th 
February 1888 another urn was found on the circular barrow; it was 
filled Avith black mould, about 8 inches high. Its mouth rested in a 
saucer: it was ornamented Avith zigzag markings, and Avhich (sic) AV'as 
surrounded Avith a ridge of bosses every few inches apart. ... In 
both cases they had not been placed near the base [of the cairn] ; the 
frost and rain had washed aAvay the coA'ering, and they were both got 
near the surface.” Evidently these had been secondary burials, the 
first urn being probably of the cinerary Aariety, as was possibly the 
second also. 

The cairn, from its peculiar shape, a round head and an attenuating 
tail stretching aAvay from it, was termed the “ lang man ” by the people 
in the locality, and from this the hill got its name. 

Mr Alexander Keiller of Moiwen, one of our FelloAvs, informs me 
that there is a long cairn at Balnagowan, near Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, 
and that its measurements are: — “length, 185 feet; breadth of west 
end, including spread, 34 feet; breadth of east end, Aery much spread, 
81 feet ; height at east end, 7 feet 10 inches ; and orientation, 117° 
magnetic,” that is about east by south and Avest by north. 

Short Cist at Bruceton, Alyth. 

Last spring the Rev. James Meikle, F.S.A.Scot., parish minister of 
Alyth, notified me of the discovery of a graA'e on the farm of 
Bruceton, about 3 miles east-north-east of the Aullage of Alyth, and 
intimated that Mr M'Crossan, the proprietor, would he very willing to 
let the grave remain undisturbed until I could go and examine it. 

I was able to do this, with the assistance of these gentlemen, toAAmrds 
the end of June, Mr M'Crossan very kindly haAdng arranged to haAe 
one of his men present to help in the work of excavation. 

The farm of Bruceton lies on a rather steeply-rising braeface, on 
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the right bank of the River Isla, and the grave lay on a slight knowe, 
at an elevation of about 240 feet above sea-level, some G50 yards 
south-south-west of the steading, and about half that distance north- 
• north-east of the Mill of Cumno. The spot is in a field called Crossfold, 
of which the lower part, where the grave is situated, was called at one 
time the Cumno Heads.' About 280 yards to the east-north-east is a 
sculptured stone bearing the arch or horse-shoe and so-called elephant 
symbols;'^ and on tbe brow of the hill, about 700 yards to the north- 
west, is a standing stone — the last of five — near a peculiar hollow, 
called Holy Howe or Hell Hole, which contains a spring, and beyond 
which were underground dwellings. 

The grave was discovered through the plough coming in contact with 
the cover-stone, which had gradually been denuded of its covering of 
soil by the action of agricultural implements, so that only about 6 inches 
remained above it. The raising of the cover-stone, an irregularly shaped 
slab of sandstone, measuring 4 feet in length, 2 feet 10 inches in breadth 
at its widest part, and from 5 inches to 7 inches in thickness, revealed 
a short cist formed of slabs, also of sandstone, set on edge, which had all 
the characteristics of a Bronze Age burial. It was full of sandy soil, 
which had found its way into the chamber through the interstices 
between the slabs, and in the south-west corner were the remains of a 
rabbit's nest. The cist measured 3 feet 1 inch and 3 feet 2 inches 
internally along the north and south sides, 2 feet and 2 feet 3 inches 
across the east and west ends, and 1 foot 6 inches in depth ; its main 
axis lay 85° east of north magnetic, that is about east-noi-th-east and 
west-south-west. The ends and north side each consisted of a single slab, , 
about 4 inches thick, that on the north being forced inwards at the top 
by external pressure, but on the south side there Avere tA\'o slabs, the 
one at the west end oAerlapping the inside of the one at the east by 
about 16 inches. None of the slabs shoAved any signs of tooling, but 
the top of the stone at the Avest end being about 5 inches lower than 
the others, the vacant space was made up by flat stones. 

On remoA'ing the sandy soil Avith which the graAe was filled, a few 
unburnt fragments of a human skeleton, including a piece of the skull, 
were recoA ered, but no other relics AAere found. The skull lay near the 
western end of the grave, but Avhether it had been lying on its right 
or left side could not be determined, as the bones had been displaced 
by the burroAA'ing of rabbits. 

Professor Thomas H. Bryce, to Avhom the bones were submitted for 

* In an old estate map belonging to the Earl of Airlie, drawn in 1772-3, the name is given 
as the Cumday Heads; and in another, of date 1800. Cuinnay Heads. 

‘ Early Christian ilonuments, p. 282. fig. 300. 
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examination, reports that “the skeleton from this gi-ave is very frag- 
mentary. The individual was an adult of somewhat slender physique, 
but it is not possible to state positively whether the bones belonged to 
a man or a woman. 

“ The skull is represented by the greater part of the frontal bone and 
a portion of the parietal bone of one side. The frontal bone shows a 
well-marked glabella and prominent superciliary ridges and a distinct 
supra-glabella fossa. The frontal eminences are low, and the bone 
arches up to the bregma in a flattish curve. These features suggest 
that the skull is that of a male. 

“ The long bones are much decayed and broken. Fragments of the 
shafts of one ulna, of the femora, and of the tibije are present, but they 
are too imperfect to j ield data as to the stature of the individual. The 
tibiae show the distinct lateral flattening of the upper part of the shaft 
known as platycnemia. An astragalus and a navicular bone are also 
present, but jiresent no characters which call for comment." 

In the near vicinity of this grave several other discoveries of pre- 
historic remains have been noted. About 100 yards to the south-east 
of the symbol stone already mentioned, the Ordnance Survey Map 
records “ stone cists found,” and about 500 yards to the south-south-west 
of the cist described, the site of a standing stone is marked. In addition 
to these, I was informed by Mr Meikle that in 1908 Mr G. Kidd, farmer in 
Auchteralyth, unearthed a cist on a gravelly knowe in a field known 
as the Ringiegaw, where another had previously been found, and where 
he is convinced there are still others. These, although on the adjoining 
farm, lie scarcely more than 100 yards due east of Bruceton steading. 
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III. 

NOTES ON A GROUP OP CHIPPED STONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 
ROXBURGHSHIRE AND BERWICKSHIRE. By .T. M. CORBIE, 
F.S.A.Scot. 

In the Proceedings of thi.s Society, vol. 1. pp. 307-13, I described a 
series of stone and flint implements from a restricted area on the 
lands of Dryburgh in the parish of Mertoun, Berwickshire. Since that 
communication was submitted many additional finds have been made, 
and it seems desirable to make a closer and more extended examina- 
tion of certain of these primitive implements that so far have received 
but slight or passing notice. I refer particularly to the stones chipped 
wholly or partially round the edges from one face only. Two types 
were mentioned in my earlier paper, but new varieties that invest 
this class of implement with additional interest have since been 
recorded from the area, and it is because they seem to indicate an 
entirely different purpose from what has generally been attributed to 
such relics that I wish to revei’t to them on this occasion. Hitherto 
very little attention seems to have been devoted to these chipped 
stones, and they do not appear to have been generally recognised, 
although the characteristics that give these objects their main interest 
must have been imparted to them by artificial means. Possibly they 
may have been overlooked in some parts of the country by reason of 
the fact that many of the cruder examples are not readily dis- 
tinguished from the results of natural agencies. 

My attention was first of all directed to these chipped stones by 
the discovery, in 1913. of a well-made, oval and somewhat curved 
specimen (fig. 1, No. 1) on the site of the Great Camp at Newstead 
Roman Fort, near Melrose. This, at the time, was an isolated find, but 
I have since met with examples at Ancrum Mains. Harrietsfield, and 
Fairnington, in the county of Roxburgh, and I have discovered them 
in considerable numbers and in a variety of forms at Dryburgh and 
Bemersyde, in the county of Berwick. 

One type has been referred to by the late Sir Arthur Mitchell, who 
described it as follows: “A flat thin stone, roughly reduced by 
chipping to a circular shape, showing no polishing or grinding, and 
varying from 3 to 25 inches in diameter, and in thickness from \ to If 
inch.” And he adds: “I have seen these stones extensively in use 
in Shetland. Orkney. Caithness, the Hebrides, Sutherland, Ross, and 
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Inverness. They are nothing but lids ; and they are to be found acting 
as lids on the top of the water-pail, meal-cask, cream-jug, sugar-basin. 
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Fig. 1. Chipped Stone Implements from Roxburghshire and Berwickshire. 


etc. Why people should continue thus to make lids of stone, even in 
districts where wood is abundant, it is very difficult to see, but the 
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fact that they do -so, it is imijortant to know.” * In a further reference 
he records: “Such stone lids are often found in excavations about 
brochs and other prehi.storic ruins Most of those so found are small . . . 

• but I have obtained two from Unst in Shetland— one of them, which 
formed the lid of a meal-cask or girnal, is 19 inches in diameter, and 
the other is 12J inches.” - We have here a trustworthy and conclusive 
account of the use of certain examples from the northern counties of 
Scotland, but an interesting problem emerges when we extend their 
geographical distribution to include sites in the southern counties of 
Roxburghshire and Berwickshire. No such definite record is available, 
and the purposes attributed to these northern examples — if such objects 
ever existed in the south — are, as far as my knowledge goes, entirelj- 
unknown to-day in the Border country. I have, indeed, been forced to 
the conclusion that certain forms may, at varying stages of human pro- 
gress, have served a variety of purposes in different parts of the countiy, 
and I hope to show that this theory is moi-e or less confirmed by the group 
of flaked products to which I am now specially directing attention. 

Before passing to the consideration of these shaped stone objects, 
however, the character of the ground where they are found, and the 
manner of occurrence of the materials employed, again require a brief 
survey. Alternating with sandy ground are areas which, at an earlier 
period, must have formed old lake basins that artificial drainage has 
changed for the most part into cultivated fields. Along the liigher 
ridges the ramparts of the Clintmains and Biitchercote camps, to- 
gether with the scattered relics of aboriginal life, indicate the former 
dwelling-sites and factories of the prehistoric craftsmen. The relics 
I refer to are found generally throughout the neighbourhood and 
consist, in addition to the usual workshop refuse, of the completed 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of stone and other materials. 
Articles formed of less durable substances are exceptional. An 
occasional gun-flint or curiously shaped lead-bullet connects the dis- 
trict with the period of Border turmoil and warfare, but throughout 
the whole area the refuse of stone-, as distinct from flint- and chert- 
flaking of the earlier periods, is abundant, and is well amplified by the 
interesting series of stone flakes and cores that have been recovered 
from the area, a few of which (fig. 1, Nos. 8 and 9) are exhibited with 
the finished relics under discussion. 

The chipped stone implements are made from ordinary flatfish 
river or water-worn matei-ials. but in the partially flaked examples 
there is a marked difference between the two sides of the stone. The 
one is smoothly rounded by the action of water and bj’ friction 
' The Past in the Present, p. 128. ^ IhieJ., p. 61. 
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against other stones, while the other is carefully chipped from the 
opposite face (fig. 1, No. 2). They are mostly of a somewhat ovoid form, 
and they vary in size from about inch to 4| inches in diameter, and 
from \ to inch in thickness, the special characteristics of the chipping* 
varying considerably according to the size and nature of the stone 
employed. In at least one instance the edge appears to have been 
subjected to a double flaking, a specialised form of treatment that 
may have been rendered necessary by the thickness and intractable 
nature of the stone. A variant of an oval and somewhat curved form 
from the Monksford Field, Dryburgh, .shows exceptionally neat and 
regular flaking carried almost entirely round the circumference (fig. 1, 
No. 3). Other variants from the Riverside Field, Drybm-gh, and from 
Fairnington show respectively two notches, a portion of one side 
chipped, and distinct evidence of the stone having been employed as 
an anvil. In the common or roughly circular type wholly chipped 
round the circumference (fig. 1, Nos. 4 and .5) there are two distinct 
classes, the one showing perpendicular trimming, and the other oblique 
flaking round the edges, something like that seen on the peculiar 
stone discs found in such numbers on the Culbin Sands, Morayshire. 
Some of the specimens are very crude ; but there are others, especially 
in the obliquely flaked class, that show beautiful symmetry of out- 
line, and afford conclusive evidence that the flaking was done with 
minute care, and was not the result of any haphazard operations 
such as might be suggested by the rougher examples. They vary in 
size from 1| inch to 4^ inches in diameter, and from ^ to f inch in 
thickness. Modifications of the edge and surfaces due to wear occur 
in some cases, and adaptation to certain usages are to some extent 
indicated on a few examples by the sharp edges being dulled to 
roundness or by being still further chipped, notched, or battered ; in 
one instance, which, however, finds a counterpart in another form to 
be described later, we find the implement provided with a central 
shaft hole. The next type, represented by a single imperfect specimen, 
is very curious, for it has a cavity that has been worked almost 
entirely through the stone in the centre of the face that shows 
the edge-chipping (fig. 1, No. 6). It was found on the Monksford 
Field, Dryburgh, in December 1921. The cavity appears to have 
been carefully made, and it reaches to within an ^th of an inch of 
the reverse side of the stone. Its purpose is not clear, but the imple- 
ment may have been intended to have had a completed perforation, 
such as we find occurring in our next example, which, like the one I 
have just referred to, is also imperfect, and the only variant of its 
class I have met with (fig. 1, No. 7). In this instance the chipping of 
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the edges has become somewhat water-i-olled, but it is still distinctly 
in evidence. 

In no instance in Roxburghshire and Berwickshire have I come 
Across a split boulder or pebble treated in the manner of these chipped 
stones. The choice of the Border craftsmen seems to have been re- 
stricted to specially selected water-worn stones. I have, however, a 
single specimen from the Ardeer Sands, near Stevenston. in Ayr- 
shire, that has been made from a portion of a split pebble of hard 
texture. 

Reviewing the series as a whole, and paying special attention to 
the distinctive features and peculiarities of the varied types, we notice 
first of all the entire absen<‘e of large specimens, and we can hardly 
escape the conviction that the.se southern examples are representative 
of vai-ious requirements and may have been used in such processes as 
“ skinning, cutting wood, stag’s horn, bone, and bide, or for flaking or 
breaking up other small and finer stones, or for putting the finishing 
touches to some specialised attainment connected with their social 
habits or workshop routine.” It would appear as if the shaft hole 
was suggested and intentionally designed for the purpose of greater 
efficiency in the specific operations to which they were applied ; and 
further, that whatever their true application, the numbers found 
indicate that they were implements of common and everyday use. 


If 
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lY. 

THE ACGUSTIXIAN PRIORY AND PARISH CHURCH OP MONYMUSK,* 
ABERDEENSHIRE. By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A., D.Litt., 
P.S.A.Sc'Ot. 


The picturesque village of Monyniiisk is situated on the right bank 
of the Aberdeenshire Don, at the point where that beautiful river, after 
emerging from the narrow, rugged, and wooded gorge between Bennachie 
and the Menaway range, spreads itself out in graceful loops over the 
fertile haugh extending eastward and northward to Kemnay and 
Inverurie. The scenery all around exhibits singular variety and charm, 
owing to the sharp, immediate conti’ast between the bosky howe, with 
its rich agricultural bottoms, and the rugged heath-clad hills rising into 
the craggy “ Mither Tap ” of Bennachie, which dominates the whole land- 
scape. Monyinusk, indeed, exhibits all that insita sibi species venustatis 
which is so usually characteristic of old Celtic religious sites. That its 
charms have been long appreciated is evidenced by the ancient couplet — 
ascribed, of course, to Thomas the Rhymer : — • 

“ ]iIouyiuuss shall be a buss 
To draw the dun deer down.” 

The parish of Monymusk is one of high antiquarian and historic 
interest. That a district so favoured by nature as this secluded and 
smiling vale, sheltered by its northern rampart of hills, would have heen 
early settled is what w^e should expect; and evidence for this exists in 
the stone circles in the deei’-park, Monymusk, at Nether Coullie, at 
Tombeg, and at Whitehlll,i ^nd in the weapons and implements of the 
Stone and Bronze Ages which have been found in various parts of the 
parish. Coming to historic times, the Early Celtic period is illustrated 
by the beautiful sculptured stone and by the famed Brecbannoch, both 
preserved at Monymusk House. VVe may note also the highly interesting 
old church site at Ahersnithack, across the Don from the Priory, which 
bears the name of St Finan, one of the group of Welsh missionaries 
brought by St Kentigern along with him from Llan-Elwy during 
his mission into Aberdeenshire towards the end of the sixth century. To 
medieval and later times belong the Priory and the Parish Church, and 
the two picturesque castellated houses of Pitfichie ^ and Monymusk. The 

' Described and illustrated by F. R. Coles, F.S.A.Scot., in Proceedings, vol. xxxv. pp. 201-8, 
and by J. Ritchie, Corr, Mem.S.A.Scot., in vol. li. pp. -11—7. 

= Described and illustrated by me in Proceedings, vol. Iv. pp. 1,35-9. 
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parish has a literary flavour all its own, due to the facts that one of its 
medieval rectors (1496-7) was the poet Gavin Douglas ; ^ that in more 
modern times it became the scene of the astounding fiction of Archangel 
Leslie; and that John Skinner, the gifted author of Tullochgorum, was 
for some time schoolmaster here. Another Rector of Monymusk, though 
merely in a titular sense, was the saintly Robert Leighton, Archbishop 
of Glasgow under the Restoration Episcopacy.^ On two occasions, 
in 1761 and in 1764, John Wesley preached in the ancient church. One 
of the most popular of Scottish reels is Daniel Dow’s “ Monymusk 
Strathspey.” To students of Scottish land economy, Monymusk is well 
known as the scene of Lord Cullen's great improvements in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, which marked the beginning of a 
forward movement in north-eastern agriculture.^ And, lastly in this 
catalogue of varied interests, the naturalist remembers Monymusk as 
the scene of an interesting though unsuccessful efFort, in the nineties 
of last century, to acclimatise the American Wapiti deer in Scotland. 

I. Historical Sketch. 

A Columban origin has been claimed for the Culdee settlement at 
Monymusk, but on no historical foundation. The first specific account 
that we have of the place refers to the time of King Malcolm Canmore 
(1057-93). It is said that, on the occasion of an expedition against the 
men of Moray in 1078, the King made a grant of the lands of Keig 
and Monymusk to the Church of St Andrews. The record of this gift 
is not contemporary,^ but is accepted as authentic by Skene and other 
authorities.® It would seem difficult otherwise to account for the 
historical connection between St Andrews and a monastic community 
so far away. The other priories dependent on St Andrews — St Serf’s, 
Loch Leven, St Mary’s, Portmoak, St Ethernan’s (St Hadrian’s), Isle of 
May, and St Mary’s, Pittenweem— were all in the nearer neighbourhood 
of the superior community. Thus was commenced the long connection 
between this Aberdeenshire centre of early Pictish Christianity and 

‘ See Registrum Secreti Sigilli Regum Scotorum, vol. i.. No. 139. 

^ See Rev. D. Butler, The Life and Letters of Robert Leighton, p. 353, note 1. 

’ See Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol. ii. pp. 96-7. 

* See Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff (Spalding Club), pp. 171-2, where the 
detailed specification of the lands granted by Canmore is given from a sixteenth-century 
transcript in the Monymusk charter chest. The boundaries, which are described with great 
minuteness, have been investigated by Rev. A. Low, F.S.A.Scot., in Proceedings, vol. vi. pp. 
218-21. The story of Canmore's visit and grant is picturesquely told by J. Bellenden, Hystory 
and Croniklis of Scotland, ed. 1821, vol. ii. p. 283. 

^ W. F. Skene, Celtic Scotland, ed. 1887, vol. ii. p. 389; J. Stuart, Book of Deer, Introduction, 
p. Ixxvi; but cf. W. Reeves, “On the Culdees,” Trans. Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxiv. 
part iii. (1873) p. 25.3. 
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the first episcopate to be founded {circa 900) under the influence of the 
Romanising clergy who were introduced by King Nectan Mac Derile 
(706-39) and his successors during the eighth and ninth centuries. This 
association resulted in the thirteenth century in the replacement of* 
the ancient Culdee settlement at Monymusk by a Priory — sometimes 
in later records styled an Abbey — of Augustinian Canons Regular, 
under the Bishop of St Andrews. And just as under the influence of 
Rome the old foundation of St Kenneth at the latter place was 
dedicated to St Mary in the new regime, so also at Monymusk the 
reconstituted Priory was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin.' It has 
been said that Canmore founded the Norman Parish Church at Mony- 
musk; but this building belongs, as we shall see, to the end of the 
twelfth century. 

In face of the lack of documentary evidence for a remoter antiquity. 
Dr Joseph Robertson was led to conjecture that the Culdee settlement 
at Monymusk was sent thither from St Andrews as a result of 
Canmore’s gift in 1078.'^ But the uniform voice of tradition that there 
was a much earlier settlement of the Celtic Church here is strongly 
supported by the existence at Monymusk to-day of an exceedingly 
fine sculptured stone (fig. 1), belonging to a class the style of whose 
ornament may be referred to the ninth century. Now preserved at 
Monymusk House, the stone originally stood at Nether Mains, 1 mile 
eastward from the Priory. It is an unhewn striated granitic boulder, 

7 feet high, with sculpture partly incised and partly in relief. The 
sculpture consists of an equal-armed Celtic cross, with shaft and base, 
all ornamented with knot-work; the “step’' .symbol, and the “disc 
and double-ring” symbol.® 

‘ In the “View of the Diocese of Aherdeeii," 1732. it is wrongly stated that “the Priory 
Church was dedicated to St .lohn ■’--(’offecffo/is on the Hhires of Abeyfleen and Banff, p. 171. 
Perhap.s there may have been an altar to this saint in the church. The dedication is given 
correctly by the same author in another place— fid/., p, 581, 

* See his article on “ Culdees,” in Chambers's Encycloined 'ai, ed. 1923, vol. iii. p. 609. On the other 
hand, Dr Reeve.s, though he su.spected the genuineness of Canmore's grant (see supra, p. 3.5 
note 5), was inclined to think that if this King had any real connection with Monyniu.sk’ “ the 
probability is that he was a restorer, not a founder, and that, as in the subsequent case of Deer 
he revived a decayed monastery and enlarged its endowments. At all events Monymusk w-i.s 
affiliated at the above date to the Church of St Andrews, and partook of its’ discipline as an 
institution of Keledei.” “ On the Culdee.s.” nl supi-a, p. 173. 

> See J. Romilly Allen and J. Anderson, The Early Christian Monuments of Scotla 7 id part 
iii. pp. 192-4; also old Statistical Accotint, vol. iii. p. 69. The bench-mark on the .stoAe of 
course, is modern. 

Any attempt to estimate the date of the Monymusk stone must be based upon a balance ca.st 
between those respects in which it differs from, and those in which it resemble.s, other specimens 
of its kind. 

Displaying the cross in association with symbols, the stone belongs to the second class into 
which these Pictish sculptured monuments have been divided by Anderson and Romilly Allen 
The period of this class has been fixed upon sound evidence as falling within the ninth and tenth 


c 
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The other relic of Celtic Christianity associated with Monymusk, 
the famous “ Brecbannoch,” or reliquary of St Columba, has no 
ascertained connection either with the Culdee settlement or with the 
Priory. Along with the lands of Forglen, in Banffshire, which pertained' 

centuries (see The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, part i. p. cix). It remains to be 
considered whether within these limits an earlier or a later date should be preferred. 

Stones belonging to Class II. are usually carefully dressed and shaped to a slab-like form ; but 
the Monymusk stone is a rude undressed monolith, similar in all respects to the rough Aber- 
deenshire pillar-stones of Class I., displaying symbols without the cross. This circumstance 
might be taken to favour an early date ; though it should be remembered that the hard igneous 
and metamorphic rocks of Aberdeenshire do not lend themselves to cutting and dressing like 
the sandstones of Forfarshire, where the tinely tooled and elaborately sculptured monuments 
of Class II. are specially found. Indeed, it nuay be gue.ssed that to this circumstance is due the 
comparative paucity of monuments of Class II. in Aberdeenshire, which contains only four 
others— the Formaston ogham stone, the Migvie stone, the Dyce stone Xo. i, and the Maiden 
stone. On the other hand, it should be recollected that one of these, the Maiden stone, is a finely 
shaped and dressed monolith wrought in the obdurate Bennaehie granite. 

Passing now to the decoration on the Monymusk stone, the equal-armed cross in Pictland, 
harking back to Candida Casa, points to an early date, although the pedestal (an unusual 
feature) suggests the influence of the later shafted cross, as if the equal-armed form were already 
felt to be archaic. The shafted cross is the usual one on Class II. monuments. But an equal- 
armed cross upon a pedestal occurs on the Woodwray stone, which is of a late type, having 
symbols but showing also animal and zoomorphic forms. The pedestal is seen also on the 
Ulbster stone, where the "step" .symbol, found on the Monymusk stone, occurs as well. Two 
other examples of the equal-armed cross with pedestal are found upon the Skinnet stone No, 1. 
All these three monuments are advanced specimens of Class II. An equal-armed cross upon a 
pedestal occurs on a stone of Class III. at Holm, near Kirkwall. Another example of Class III. 
type was found on a slab with an inscription in scholastic oghams dug out of the Broch of 
Burrian, North Ronaldshay. An equal-armed cross with a pedestal of peculiar type occurs on 
the Dunfallaudy stone, and also on the Meigle stone No. 5, Both these stones belong to Class 
II., but are late in their period. The semicircular base upon which the pedestal stands on the 
Monymusk stone is seen again on the Farr stone, which is of late date (Class HI.). It also occurs 
on the St Vigean’s stone No. 12 (Cla.ss III.). 

Another early feature, recalling Class I., is that the decoration is applied to the figures only, 
not to the field of the monument. The fact that some of the ornament is incised is also an 
archaic characteristic. 

The pattern (Bomilly Allen No. 1108) in the centre of the cross is seen in the “double-disc” 
symbol on the Fordoun inscribed stone. The inscription there is in minuscules, the epigraphic 
use of which in Britain ranged between the middle of the eighth and the tenth century (see 
.B. Hiibner, Inscriptiones Britatiniecc Christianee, p. 21). The same pattern occurs in the “ double- 
disc ” symbol on the Brodie ogham stone, which seems of an advanced date, the ornamentation 
of the symbols being very rich and the ogham script belonging to the later or scholastic variety. 
The pattern also is found in the illuminated Gospels of MacBurnan, an Irish manuscript ascribed 
to about the year 900 (Sir E. Maunde Thomson, Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaography, 
p. 380. Mselbride MacDurnan, Abbot of Derry, died in 927). 

The interlaced pattern work on the pedestal of the cross is of a simple and early type. The 
pattern on the arms (Bomilly Allen No. 728) is unique. 

The step symbol, as it here occurs with expanded crescentic and scrolled terminations, 
IS unique. The vesica or almond shapes with which it is adorned occur on the Woodwray 
stone, on the Strathmartine stone No. 3 (which like the Monymusk stone has sculpture partly 
incised and partly in relief), and (doubtfully) on the St Vigean’s stone No. 5. All these are 
monuments belonging to Class II. The almond shapes strongly recall the amygdaloidal bosses 
occurring in Late Celtic ornaments of the Pagan period, such as the bronze armlets found with 
a com of Nerva (a.d. 9fr-8) in an earth-house at Castle Newe, Aberdeenshire. See J. Anderson 
Scotland in Pagan Times (The Iron Age), pp. 141-3. 

The general inference in regard to the Monymusk stone seems distinctly in favour of an 
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to the office of its guardianship, the Brecbannoch was granted by 
William the Lion to the great Abbey of St Thomas the Martyr at 
Arbroath, which he founded in 1178.' On 18th January 1315, Bernard 
• de Linton, Abbot of Arbroath, executed a deed conveying the lands 
of Forglen and the wardenship of the Brecbannoch to Malcolm de 



Fig. 2. The Brecbannoch — front view. 


Monymusk,^ on the condition that he and his heirs should take the 
Abbot’s place in carrying the reliquary before the King’s host on the 

early date within the limits of Class II. Hence the ascription of the monument to the ninth 
century in the text. As suggested therein, the point has some bearing upon the alleged very late 
period of the Culdee foundation. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 510; cf. AdamnaiTs Life of St Columba, 
ed. W. Reeves, Historians of Scotland ed. (1874), Introduction, pp. xcvii-ix. 

’ For the de Monymusks, see W. M. Macpherson, Church and Priory of Monymusk, pp. 
139-44; also A. J. Monday, From the Tone of Somersetshire to the Don of Aberdeenshire 
pp. 29-35. The place of their capital ine.ssuage is unknown. 
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day of battle.' From the family of de Monymusk the lands of Forglen 
ultimately passed to the Irvines of Drum, in the charter chest of 

which family writs connected with the 
custody of the Brecbannoch, and the* 
obligation to carry it in the King’s 
army, are found under the years 1481, 
1483, and 1494.^ How the reliquai'y 
itself found its way back to Mony- 
musk is not known. This beautiful 
remnant of Early Christian art (figs. 

3, 3), dating perhaps from the eighth 
century, has been fully described by 
Dr Joseph Anderson.® It is a casket 
cut out of .solid wood, and plated with 
bronze and silvei’, which is adorned 
with enamelled work, jewels, and en- 
graved and stippled Celtic scroll and 
zoomorphic ornament. Its dimensions 
are : length, 4| inches ; breadth at base, 

2 inches; height, 3| inches. 

The history of Monymusk and its 
Priory has been ably and exhaustively 
explored by a former parish minister. 
Rev. W. M. Macpherson, D.D., in 
whose careful book < all the import- 
ant documents are translated at full 
length. I need not, therefore, do 
more than present here an outline 
Fig. 3. The Brecbannoch — end view. the main facts, particularly as 

supplying evidence for the character 
and architectural history of the building.s. 

The first mention of “ the Culdees of Munimusc ” occurs in a grant of 
produce by Gartenach, Earl of Buchan, assigned to the period 1120-30, 

‘ Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 511. * Ibid., pp. 514-7. 

“ Scotland in Early Christian Times, pp. 241.51. See further, Proceedings, vol. xiv. pp. 431-6, 
and vol. xliv. pp. 260-6: and The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, part i. p. Ixxxix ; 
also J. Stuart, The Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii. PI. 11, Appendix to the Preface, p. Ixxxii, 
and Notices of the Plates, pp. 75-6. 

* Matey-ials for a History of the Church and Priory of Monymusk, published in 1895. Having 
had occasion, in the preparation of the present paper, to test this work pretty thoroughly in the 
original sources, it is a pleasure to record my sense of the patient and accurate scholarship of its 
reverend author, whose characteristic modesty conceals, in his choice of a title, the fact that in 
this unpretending volume he has provided one of the finest histories extant of any Scottish religious 
house. Dr Macpherson's memory is fittingly preserved by a brass tablet in Monymusk Church. 
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and confirmed by his grandson Roger about 11704 They also received 
grants of land from Robert, Bishop of St Andrews (1122-59), * and fx-om 
Gilchrist, Earl of Mar (died tirca 1211). An undated charter of Eai-1 
•Gilchrist bestows the Chui'ch of St Marnaix of Leochel upon “ God and 
the Church of St Maiy of Munimusc and the Culdees serving in the 
same.”^ Two confirmations made bj’ Bishop John of Aberdeen (1199- 
1207) i-eveal that this munificent Earl also bestowed upon the Culdees 
of Monymusk three other churches, those of St Walloch of Logie, St 
Nidan of Invernochty, and St Andrew of Alford.^ He further gi-anted 
them the lands of Dolbethok and Foi-nathy.^ Afterwards the Church 
of Logie was bestowed by Duncan, Eaid Gilchrist's successor (died circa 
1244), upon the Cathedi'al of Abei'deen, and in exchange the Chui’ch of 
St Andi’ew at Kindrochit in Bi-aeniar was made over to the Convent 
of Monymusk.® Later gifts included the Chui’ch of St Mai-y of Nemoth, 
the Chui’ch of St Diaconianus of Keig. gi’anted to the Priory by 
William Malvoisin, Bishop of St Andrews (1202-38),' and large gifts of 
produce fi’om the gx’eat family of Dui’wai’d, who established them- 
selves in the southern portion of Mar early in the thirteenth centui’y.® 
One of the two charters of confirmation by John, Bishop of Aber- 
deen, speaks of “ that gift which Gilchrist, Earl of Max’, gave to his 
own Monastex’y which he built at Munimusc in the Church of St 
Max’y, in which Culdees fornxex’ly wex’e.’'® Here, therefore, we have 
definite documentary evidence of the building of the Priox’y by Earl 
Gilchrist about the end of the twelfth century. The dates of this Earl 
are somewhat obscure. By some authox-ities he is placed from 1170 to 
1204, but othex’S give the lower dsxte as 1211. There is much difficulty 

• Registrinn Prioratus Srincti Andree, ed. T. Thoiiison. p. 370. * Ibid., p. 369. 

• Ibid., pp. 373-4. * Ibid., pp. 374-5. ‘ Ibid., pp. 370-2. 

• Ibid., p. 367 ; Registrinn Episcopatns Abcrdonensis, ed. C. limes, vol. i. p. 16. The motives 
for the gift to Aberdeen Cathedral are set forth in full, and afford a fine example of the ideas 
prompting the pious munificence that endowed our churche.s in the thirteenth century: "ad 
ampliationem diuini cnifus et ad commitnam dictornm vanoniroriun amp/liandani et ad 
su,stentationem vnius capellani quern dicti eanonici inuenient ad celebrandum perpetuo pro 
anima mea et antecessorum meorinn sjion.se niee et heredum meorinn in dicta ecclesia sancte 
Marie ubi roui et legaui corpus meum sepcliendinn inter venerabiles patres nostros episcopos 
ibidem sepultos." For the Church of St .Andrew at Kindrochit, see my paper on "The Royal 
Castle of Kindrochit in Mar " in Proceedings, vol. Ivii. pp. 86-9. Its connection with Kilrymont 
or St Andrews, of which Monymusk also was a cell, dates from the reign of Angus Mac- 
Fergus (729-61). Bearing in mind the association of Monymusk with Malcolm Canmore, is it a 
mere coincidence that Kindrochit also is linked in old-descended tradition with this King and 
his campaigns against Moravia (see my paper, ut supra, pp. 83-6)? 

’ Registrinn Sancti Andree, p. 366. 

‘ For the Durvvards, see my paper on “The Excavation of Coull Castle’’ in Proceedings, 
vol. Iviii. pp. 47-8. 

® Registrum Sancti Andree, pp. 374-5; “donacionem illain quam Gilchrist comes de Marr 
donauit cenobio suo quod construxit apud Mtinimusc in ecclesia sancte Marie in qua keledei 
ante fuerunt." 
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about the genealogy of the Mar earldom at this period. “ Two series 
of Earls,” says Lord Crawford, “ appear in rivalry and competition, 
and many of the Earls cannot he properly affiliated.” ^ In any case, 
as Bishop John died in 1207, the Priory must have been built before* 
this year. 

In the other confirmation of Bishop John, reference is made for the 
first time to the “ canons of Munimusc.” The charter previously quoted 
speaks of “ the church in which Culdees formerly were." These 
phrases are significant in connection with the efforts now being made 
to abolish the Culdees or to bring them under the new-fashioned 
Roman discipline. A complaint was lodged before Pope Innocent III. 
by Bishop Malvoisin against the Keledei or Kildei of Munimusc, as a 
result of which a Commission of Inquiry, given from the Lateran on 
23rd March 1211, was issued to Adam, Abbot of Melrose,^ William, 
Abbot of Dryburgh, and Robert, Archdeacon of Glasgow. From the 
terms of reference as tabled in this Commission we learn how Mal- 
voisin had complained that “ certain Keledei who profess to be canons, 
and certain others of the diocese of Aberdeen, in the manor (villain) 
of Munimusc which pertains to him, do not fear to establish a kind of 
regular canoiiry in opposition to him, contrary to justice, and to the 
prejudice and hurt of his^ church.” Evidently the Culdees were 
attempting on their own initiative to reform themselves and to bring 
their constitution into line with the new ideas, without episcopal 
sanction, a course to which their Bi.shop-superior objected. Perhaps, 
as Dr John Stuart suggested, they “wished to be regarded as canons 
without being subject to the ecclesiastical rule thus involved.”^ The 
upshot of the dispute was a composition of high interest, because it 
defines in precise terms the constitution of the convent as existing in 
the thirteenth century. It is provided that the Culdees 

“ shall have in future oue refectory and one dormitory and one oi'atory 
wdthout a cemetery, so that the bodies of Culdees and of clerics or laymen 
staying with them shall receive ecclesiastical burial in the cemetery of the 
parish church of Munimusc as freely as hitherto they are wont to be buried, 
the right of mother-church being preserved in all eases. And there shall be 


* The Earldom of Mar, by Lord Crawford and Balcarres, vol. i. p. 166. For the two sets 

of Farls in ri\alry, see a letter by the Hon. R. Erskine of IVXar in .dfoerrfeea Press and Joarnal 
27th February 1924. ’ 

* After\yards the ill-fated Bishop of Caithness (121.S-22), who was roasted to death by his 
flock on his own kitchen lire. See my paper on “Dornoch Cathedral, the High Church of 
Caithness,” in Proceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 227; also my paper on “The Cathedrals of Moray and 
Caithness in Aberdeen University Review, July 1924, p. 210 ; and my The Castle of Kildrximmv ■ 
Its Place in Scottish History and Architecture, pp. 41-2. 

’ Not “their,” as translated in Macpherson, p. 109. 

* Book of Deer, Introduction, p. cxxii. 
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twelve Culdees there, and a thirteenth, Bricius, whom the Ciildees themselves 
shall present to the Lord Bishop of St Andrews, that he may be their master 
or prior. And upon his dying or retiring, the Culdees shall by their common 
consent choose three out of their fellow Culdees. and ijresent tliem to the 
"Bishop of St Andrews whoe^-er he may be, that the Bishop of St Andrews 
according to his ou'n will and disposition may select one of the three to be 
prioi' or master. And in the election of the prior or master of the Culdees this 
shall be obser-ved : with the addition that it shall not be lawful for the same 
Culdees to profess the life oi‘ order of monks oi- canons regular without the 
consent of the same bishop or his suecessoi-s there, nor to exceed the number 
of the Culdees beforementioned. But when a Culdee dies or retires they 
shall be at liberty to substitute another up to the number beforenamed.” 

In accepting these conditions the Culdees receive confirmation of their 
lands and revenues, and undertake to do nothing “to the hurt of the 
Parish Church of Munimusc.” * Thereafter Pope Innocent III. took the 
Priory into his special protection, in return for a yearly payment of two 
shillings sterling.- 

Thus we gather that the Culdee fraternity consisted on the Apostolic 
pattern of twelve brethren and a master or prior, that they were bound 
by no vows and had no cure of souls, that they possessed a refectory “ 
and a dormitory, an oratory, and the right to burial in the parish grave- 
yard. The oratory — dedicated, like the Priory and the Parish Church, 
to St Mary — was for use of the Prior, and stood on the farm of Balvack.^ 
In the writs connected with the Priory reference also occurs to the 
chapter-house.* From two instruments dated 6th February 1534, it 
appears that each canon at that time had his own cell Avithin the 
dormitory.® This may have been a survival from Culdee times, for in 
Celtic monasteries each brother had his own cubicle. Connected with 
the Priory was a school, the memory of which is still preserved in the 
Scollatis or Scoloc's land." There were also three gardens (“ perhaps an 
orchard, parterr, and kitchen garden”), a croft equal to 4 bolls sowing, 
and pasture for 6 horses and 15 wethers.® 

It will be noted that in the document of 1211 the Bishop of St Andrews 

* Eegisfnim Sancti Andree, pp. 370-2. There is a copy in a later hand in the Regiatrum 
Aherdonense, toI. ii. pp. 264-6, and vol. i.. Preface, p. Ixxx. The translation is Dr Macpherson’s, 
with sundry corrections. 

’ Ibid., pp. 375-6. 

’ The “refectory or hall" is mentioned in two writs of 1534 — see Antiquities of the Shires of 
Aberdeen and Banff (Spalding Club), vol. iii. pp. 493, 496. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, pp. 169, 170, 585. 

® Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. pp. 484-5, 488-9. 

‘ Ibid., pp. 492-3. 

’’ Miscellany of the Spalding Club, vol. v.. Appendix to Preface, p. 6; Antiquities of the 
Shires of Aberdeen and Ba^iff, vol. iii. p. 504. See also Trans. Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society, 
vol. i. part iv. pp. 23-5. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 171. One of the monastic gardens was 
on the site of the old schoolmaster’s garden, just north of the Parish Church (Macpherson, p. 70). 
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is expressly called “ the founder of the house of the Culdees ” at Mony- 
musk. This fact seems to support Dr Robertson’s conjecture that the 
Culdee settlement at Monymusk was sent out from St Andrews after 
Canmore’s grant in 1078. On the other hand, the act may have been* 
merely, as Dr Reeves thought, the reviving of an older house. It would 
appear that discipline among the Culdees was slack, for another docu- 
ment of Bishop Malvoisin, apparently subsequent to the composition of 
1211, and issued at the request of the Prior and Culdees themselves, 
fulminates against certain of the brethren who had forsaken their vows 
and returned from their religious profession “to the common ways of 
men and of regress ... as a dog returning to his vomit or a sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire.'* N^o doubt the existence of 
such indiscipline led to the final transformation of the Culdee College 
into a Priory of Augustinian Canons Regular. In one charter by 
Duncan, Earl of Mar (1211-44), the brethren are styled Keledei sive 
Cnnonici,” and in another the term canons alone is used.- The Durward 
charters also speak only of canons.* Finally, a bull of Pope Innocent lY., 
dated from Lyons on 19th May 1245, is addressed to “ our beloved sons 
the Prior and Convent of Muniniusc of the Order of St Augustine in the 
diocese of Aberdeen.”'* This date may therefore be taken as marking 
the completed transformation of the Culdees into Canons Regular in the 
Roman obedience. 

In 1360, Monymusk was honoured by a visit from David II., as 
appears from an entry in the Exchequer Rolls, under date 21st April, 
accounting for the sum of £6, 13s. 4d. paid to William of Coryne, 
burgess of Aberdeen, for a jar of wine “bought for the use of the 
Lord King and carried to Monymusk,” also a sum of 53s. 4d. paid to 
Laurence of Garvok for fodder purchased “for the King’s use and 
carried to Monymusk.”® 

In 1437, Monymusk is entered as a prebend of the Cathedral of 
Aberdeen, the manse, as appears by a deed of 1454, being in the Chanonry 
beside the Cathedral “ as one goes by the highway to the mount which 
is called in the vernacular Dunnydronishil" (Tillydrone).® Another 
entry in the Aberdeen Register states that Bishop Ingram de Lindsay, 
in 1445, with the consent of the Bishop of St Andrews, added the prebend 

* “Tamquam ctaiis ad vo)nitum rediens ut sus lota in volufabro luti." — Registrurn Sancfi 
Andree, pp. 368-9. 

* Ibid., pp. 362, 367. ^ Ibid., pp. 363-5, 369. • Ibid., p. 372. 

^ Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, rol. ii. p. 32. Laurence of Gar\-ok is otherwise known. He 
was one of three representative burgesses appointed by the burgh of Aberdeen to act, along with 
others from Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, as procurators to negotiate for the ransom of King 
David II., 26th September 12SI .—Charters and other Writs Illustrating the History of the Royal 
Burgh of Aberdeen, ed. P. J. Anderson, p. 301. 

' Registrurn Aberdonense, vol. ii. p. 63 ; vol. i. pp. 267, 302-3. 
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of Monymusk to the College of Canons.' The rector would generally 
be resident at his manse in Aberdeen, his parochial duties at Monymusk 
being discharged by a “perpetual” vicar or curate. The vicar’s salary 
would be a fixed charge on the canon’s income from the parochial 
revenues ; for the lesser tithes, which in impropriated churches were 
often reserved to the vicar, were in this case assignable to the See of 
St Andrews. Monymusk was a mensal church of the Bishop of St 
Andrews ; but in the event of a vacancy in that see, the usufruct of 
the second tithes of Monymusk was enjoyed by the Bishop and the 
Cathedral Church of Aberdeen. Thus upon the death of Archbishop 
Andrew Forman of St Andrews in 1521, the second tithes of the lands 
of Keig and Monymusk were paid over for two years to Bishop Gavin 
Dunbar of Aberdeen. - 

By the sixteenth century affairs in the Priory of Monymusk, as in 
many other Scottish conventual houses, had got into a bad way, and the 
records of the years 1534-6 reveal that Prior David Fairlie and his 
subordinates were parted by bitter and protracted strife.'* Nor were 
the material possessions of the fraternity in happier case. In two writs, 
dated respectively 17th March 1549 and 9th December 1550, the con- 
ventual buildings are stated to be “ now in ruins,” and “ ruinous and 
almost levelled to the ground.”' A third document, dated 11th July 
1554, informs us more precisely that the monastery “is alluterlie brint 
exceptand ane pairt thairof als distroyit with fyre throcht negligence 
of the said Priour and his seruandis.” This document relates that at 
a Justiciary Court held in Aberdeen, Prior John Elphinstone® had 
been ordered to “cause reperall and bete” the desolated monastery. 
That a certain amount of re.storation had been effected seems to be 
indicated by the words of the document, which states that Prior John 
had been directed to “cans vphald the divine seruice quhilk of veritie 
is better donne and ma novmer is put thairto nor wes thir ten yeris 
bygane.” ** 

Amid these embarrassments the canons had got themselves into debt, 
and in security for moneys advanced by Duncan Forbes of Corsindae 
towards repairing the buildings, they had pledged the lands of the 

' Registruin Aberdonense, vol. ii. pp. 253, 152; see also vol. i. pp. .51, 58, 171 ; and cf. W. Orem, 
Description of the Chanonry, Cathedral, and King's College of Old Aberdeen, in the Years 
17i4 and 1725, ed. 1791, pp. 77-8. 

^ Ibid., vol. i. pp. 58, 171, 359. For the date of Archbishop Forman’s death, see P. Hume 
Brown, History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 361, note 2. 

^ Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. pp. 190-6. The documents are 
tran.slated in extenso by Macpherson, pp. 169-78. 

* Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, pp. 179, 182. 

“ Coadjutor Prior with David Fairlie from 1542. 

‘ Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iv. pp. 778-9. 
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monastery lying in the parish of Monymusk by a deed bearing date 
17th March 1549.* Once e.stablished in these lands, the Forbeses were 
not to be dislodged. In 1550, Prior Elphinstone was brought to trial 
for murder, theft, adultery, and violent assault upon the Rector of 
Methlick with “ roungis ” and “ battounis,” “ within the Cathedral Church 
of Aberdeen where he was for the time celebrating matins and divine 
service.”'^ In or after 1584, the last Commendatory Prior, Robert Forbes, 
handed over the ruinous buildings to his kinsman, William Forbes of 
Monymusk, son of Duncan, the first laird. The deed of gift recites 
“ that the place and monastery of the said Priory of Monymusk is now 
almost ruined and waste, and that all convents of the same are extinct, 
so that there is no residence or house fit for habitation for the present 
at the said monasteiy.” In conveying the property to William Forbes — 
described as “feudatory of the lands of the manor of Monymusk” — 
the deed provides for the foundation and maintenance of a school 
{gymnasium) “for instructing boys in honourable studies and literature.”** 
Thereafter Forbes is said to have built for himself the Castle of Mony- 
musk, the tall, much-altered keep of which still forms the nucleus of 
the present stately baronial mansion. It is asserted that to build his 
fortalice he plundered the ruins of the dismantled monastery.^ 

A block plan of the House of Monymusk is shown at fig. 4. The 
central portion is on the traditional L-plan, but modified by a southward 
projection in the manner of the variations often seen in late examples 
of this plan, for example at Cralgievar and Balfluig ^ in the same county. 
To this keep wings have been added at various periods. The round 
tower at the south-east corner (fig. 5), which is four storeys high and 
vaulted in the basement, with a spiral stair serving all floors, is doubt- 
less one of the angle-towers of the ancient barmkin wall. This tower 
is built with a very pronounced rake or batter throughout its whole 
height. In the west wing, which is dated 1888, at the point A on plan, 
an old freestone loophole has been built into the wall at the first-floor 
level. It is of the cruciform shape, with an oilette below, found at the 

■ Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, pp. 179-80. This deed specifically states 
that some restoration of the monastery actually had taken place : “ magna pecunie summa . . . 
in vtilitatem dicti nostri loci et Monasterii nunc ruinosi conuertenda et alias comiersa pro 
ediflcatione et restauratione eiusdem.” 

* Pitcairn s Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. i. p. 356. Prior Elphinstone "was also Parson 
of Invernochty, and as such a Canon of Aberdeen. 

’ “Chartour of the ruinose hous of Monymusk be Robert Commendatour."— Co^erfions on the 
Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, pp. 181-5. 

^ Ibid., p. 171; cf. p. 27. Notes about the ruined conventual buildings will be found in 
Macpherson, pp. 70, 281; Monday, From the Tone to the Don, p. 36; J. A. Henderson, Aberdeen- 
shire Epitaphs and Inscriptions, p. 299. The fishponds mentioned by Monday are apocryphal- 
see A. I. M‘Connachie. Donside, p. 65 (large paper ed., pp. 109-10). 

‘ See my description of this castle in Proceedings, vol. Iv. pp. 142-6. 
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neighbouring and contemporary castle of Tillycairn.' The keep com- 
prises five storeys and a garret, the two upper storeys having been 
added, as evidenced by the old corbel-table and bases of angle-turrets 
%till remaining at the original wall-head. Below this corbel-table on 
the east front are two ancient windows opening from the third-storey 
level. They have projecting hoods in the form of a depressed arch 
carried by corbel-masks. The east wall of the top turret in the addition 
displays a figure of an elephant in low relief. The internal arrange- 



ments of the keep are now somewhat altered, but have been of the 
usual type. Originally the door was in the re-entrant angle, looking 
south. The basement contains vaulted kitchen and offices, and on the 
first fioor is a fine dining-hall, with traces of the usual service stair at 
the south-west corner leading down to the cellar below, in which is a 
well. At present the walls are panelled over, but a portion of the 
panelling at the north-west corner has been made removable in order 
to show a fine aumbry in the stone wall behind, the plastered surface 
of which is richly painted in tempera-work. The aumbry measures 
* See my description in Proceedings, vol. Iv. p. 139. 
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1 foot 3 inches broad by 2 feet 7 inches high by 2 feet 10 inches deep. 
Its lintel is wrought as an ogee arch having a trefoiled head with 
scrolled side points. On the tynipannin a scroll is carved with a hand 
pointing to the motto LATYAMSAY wrought in relief in letters of the» 
sixteenth century. The aumbry is fitted with an oaken frame, but its 
shutter is gone. The portion of the painting now exposed includes a 
shield with the royal arms of Scotland, also another shield charged 
with a crescent between three bears’ heads, ensigned with a helmet, 
and flanked by the initials M. F., the whole being enclosed in a laurel 
wreath. The decorative pattern of the wall painting consists of flower 
vases and scrolled foliaceous ornament. One vase has the date 1618 



[Fhofo ir. Xorr!,. 

Fig', a. House of Monyinusk view from S.F], 


inscribed on the stand which bears it. The colouring, which has been 
restored, is in rather dull yellow.s. greens, reds, browns, and blacks.’ 

‘ De.scriptions of the aiuiil)ry (with an illustratioiil and the paintings, of which onlj' a small 
portion is now acee.ssihle, -ivill be found in an article by C. E. Dalryniple in Scottish Xotes and 
Queries. May 1SS8. See also Monday, From the Tone to the Don, pp. 87-40. In a description of 
Monymusk in 1716. written by Sir Archibald Grant, the following pictures((ue account of the man- 
sion is given "The house was an old ea.stle, with battlements, and six different roofs of various 
hights and directions, confusedly and inconveniently combined, and all rotten, with two wings 
more modern, of two stories only, the half of windowes of the higher riseing above the roofs, with 
granaries, stables, and houses for all cattle, and of the vermine attending them, close adjoining, 
and with the heath and muire reaching in angles or goushet.s to the gate, and much heath near, 
and what land near was in culture belonged to the farmens. by which their cattle and dung were 
always at the door. '— The Monymusk Papers, in Miscelln ny of the .Spaldin;/ Club. vol. ii. p. 97. 
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The session records of Monymusk, which are extant from 18th August 
1678, are full of entries connected with the fabric and fuimishings of the 
church. Most of these relate to matters of detail, but a number of 
Extracts may be quoted as casting light upon its structural history. As 
in other northern parishes, the post-Restoration episcopacy seems to have 
resulted here in a certain improvement of taste and a desire to augment 
the decency of public worship. 

168.5. July \Wi . — ••The sd day after the iiivocat'ue of the name of God the 
Min’r made overtures to the session it being by tlie late Visitat'ue’^ a I’oome 
destinate for the building a desk to the Min’rs faiuilie in all time coming 
that therfor yr might be a desk built upon the se.ssious expenses in the sd 
room & foi‘ the sd effect, and that the Miu'r serving now the cure and all his 
suecessor.s should pay the interest of the money that shmdd be spendit. to 
which overture all the elders consented as judging this a good improvement 
of so much money & a standing advantage to the pool- in the place. 

"The sd day also the Min’r reported to the session how inconvenient the 
passage was to the pulpit being from the conion kirk door thi’ow the whole 
body of the kirk A so consequently uneasy both to the Min’r & people, he 
wished therfor some passage nior easy and convenient might be contryt'ed. 
Whereupon it was moved that a dooi- might be sti-uck out haid by the pulpit. 
Which might be a pas.sage to it and to the Min’rs desk, to which motion all 
consented and the thesaurer ordained to imploy workmen for that effect. 

••The sd day also it was moved by the Miu’r that whereas ther is now a 
great deal of confusion & di.sorder in the body of the kirk by chairs and seats, 
& the people not so weel accomadate. that therfor piews might be built & 
forseats of every desk taken away for tliat end. to which the elders consented 
for the reasons above sett down,'& a standing advantage to the poor in the 
place. And the thesaurer is ordered to buy materialls and imploy workmen 
for that effect. 

"The sd day also the Min’r overtured that whereas he had receaved sevei-al 
complaints that ther was so little acconiadatne in the comon loft be reason 
that the seats tvei' so few & the people so numerous, that therfor yr might 
be many luor seats built and the loft put in another order, to which the elders 
consented as most reasonable, & appointed the thesaurer to advyse Avt AA'orkmen 
& to imploy them for yt effect." 

On 2nd August following these deliberations the “ thesaurer ” reports 
that he has come to terms with a carpenter and two masons ; 
and on 4th October the "piews” being now completed, the session 
decide to let them at 3s. 4d. per seat. The allocation of seats was duly 
made on 17th October, and the list of seat-holders is entered in full.- 
They are grouped in two divisions, in the “ backside ” and “ forside ” of 
the kirk. On 24th January 1686 the treasurer reported that the 
minister's seat had been completed and the new door made in the wall 

‘ A recent visitation of the Preslwtery of the Garioch, wiiose attention liad been called to the 
lack of a desk by the minister, Rev. John Burnett. See Rev. Dr J. Davidson, Inverurie and the 
Earldom of the Garioch, p, jt8. 

’ The list has been published by Davidson, op. cit., p. -TIS. 
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adjoining.’ From tliese various entries we can see clearly what the 
arrangement of the church was in the latter part of the sev'enteenth 
century. The pews were arranged, as they are now, along the north 
and south sides of the nave, with a central alley between. The pulpitT 
would he in its present position near the middle of the south side, 
and “the door struck out hard by the pulpit" is doubtless the opening 
which is still traceable at a low level in the outside wall at this point. 
Opposite the pulpit, along the north wall. Avas the “comon loft,” and 
as there was then no north aisle, we can ea.sily understand how 
cramped this loft must have been in the long narrow nave of the 
ancient church. What the condition of the east end and chancel was 
at that time Ave haA'e no means of knowing. 

From an entry dated 17th January 1686 we learn that the stool of 
repentance Avas at the Avest end of the church adjoining the door from 
the toAA'er. 

'Hie sd day .John Fergus gave in a petition to the .session craving liberty 
to build a de.«k in the room behind the eonion kirk door Avhei’e iioaa’ the stool 
of rep'ance stood, and for yt end he miglit take down the stool of rep’ance, 
obliedge hiinselfe to build another befor the bi'east of the comon loft and to 
uphold it upon his own expen.ses." 

This petition was duly granted by the session on the 24th folloAving. 
From the phrase “the room behind the comon kirk door" it might be 
inferred that the stool of repentance actually stood in the vaulted 
basement of the toAver. But throughout the session records of this 
period the Avord •• room " is used simply in the sense of “ space,” as in 
the extract preA'iously quoted about the minister’s desk.^ If the naA’e 
arch of the toAA’er had already been built up, then the stool of repent- 
ance would not have been A’isible from the interior of the kirk, had it 
occupied the porch of the toAver — quite apart from the manifest incon- 
venience of such a position. 

At the same time as these improAmments Avere being made in the 
church itself, a good deal of attention AA'as being deAmted to its sur- 
roundings. In 16/9 dykes Avere erected round the churchyard, at a 
cost of £14. Next year a neAv church stile Avas built, having stone 
gateposts and a wooden gate bound with iron, payments for Avhich are 

^ Some of the items in the cost of these works are:— For building the door, dE5; for bands 
and locks for the said door, 12s., and an iron bar, 7s. 6d. ; for building the pews in the church 
and erecting the seats in the loft, £2S, 17s. 8d, ; for Imilding the minister's desk, etc., £17. All 
the items in these records are of course in Scots money. 

* ‘‘Behind” probably refers to the north side of the door, the north wall being the “back” 
of the church. The stool of repentance would thus be on the left-hand side of the door 
entering the body of the church from the tower— a very suitable position alike for the rebukes 
of the minister from tlie pulpit and the edification of his flock. 
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specified in full. These are doubtless the gateposts that still remain 
built into the later house gables on eitlier side of the entry from the 
village square. On 18th December 1(582, A'l was expended on trees 
•planted in the churchyard. 

In July 1685 a new tongue was made for the church bell, at a cost 
of £1, Os. 8d. In the following March the bell, being “ in hazard of 
falling” through decay in the “stock and iron-work." w'as remounted 
at a cost of £11, 8s. Id. It required attention again in 1694 and in 1695. 

On 21st August 1692 “the thesaurer reported that the stair of the 
conion loft was so rotten yt it was dangerous to go upon it,' As 
also yt the loft itselfe was in hazarde of falling in respect that it had 
but two posts." The session accordingly ordered him to have a new 
stair built and an extra post inserted to carry the loft. The cost of 
this post was £8, 12s.,- and of the “ sparrs & boards " for building the 
stair, £5, 8s. 

On 8th August 1697 the session received an overture from the Laird 
of Monymusk to the effect that as the two bells in the steeple were 
not good, and weighing only nine stones between them were too small to 
cast into one. he would be agreeable to present a new one. Probably 
the bells thus condemned were the medieval ones. The session accepted 
the laird’s offer with alacrity; and on 10th October following, Monymusk 
came forward again with the suggestion “ that since they wer now 
like to have a good bell, they may think of makeing a cloak, which 
wold be both for ornament & use to the place." To this the session 
agreed, and the bell and a clock with dial were duly made by Patrick 
Kilgour, Holyrood House, at a cost of £145, 6s. 8d. The bell, however, 
was found too small, and was recast by John Meikle, Kdinbui gh, at the 
laird's expense, in 1700. The new bell weighed 204 lb., and cost 20s. 
per lb. As against this charge Meikle received Patrick Kilgour's dis- 
carded bell and a balance sum of £121. 14s. Scots. The new bell required 
mending, at a cost of £1. 16s., in 1719. and in passing the accf)unt for 
payment the session minuted (.5th July) as follows: — 

••And consideriiiu: tliat the too fref|ueut tolIinK of the bell att Eurialls 
might be the oceasi<m of her being so freiiuently disordered. Thought fitt to 
enact that she should be tolled thrie or four times at most att every buriall.” 


* Evidently an internal wooden stair is signified. 

- A previous post boiight for the loft on I7th February 16S9 cost only £1, 8s. Mr James S. 
Richardson, F.S.A.Scot.. Inspector of Ancient Monuinent.s for Scotland, has expressed to me 
the opinion that the fact of the connnon loft having only two posts indicates that it was situated 
at the west end of the nave. He point.s out that if the loft extended along the north wall 
(as suggested in the text), these po.sts would have been at 115-foot centres. On the other hand, 
the position of the stool of repentance seems to negative Mr Richardson's view. It could 
hardly have stood the common loft. See further note J. p. ,52, infra. 
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On 24th February 1723 the clock is reported “.so worn that she could 
not be made to g'o right,” and on 21st April following a sum of £21 is 
paid to “John Mouat" for dre.ssing it. This Was doubtless the same 
John Mowat who cast the bell now existing in the church.' As therd 
is a gap in the records between 1730 and 1772, no notice is available 
about the purchase of this bell in 1748. 

On 22nd May 1726 “ye loft hard by ye head of ye Ministers Desk 
was reported in danger of falling. As we know from the entries of 
168.5 that the minister's desk was on the soutli side next to the pulpit, 
and as it appears from the present entiw that there ivas a loft overhead, 
it follows accordingly that the desk must have been east of the pulpit 
and that there was at this time a loft across the adjoining end of the 
nave, as there is to-day.- On 12th June the repairing of the crazy 
structure was agreed to, and on the 19th an alteration in the comiileted 
work was directed to be made, because "ye entrey therto was somqt 
uneasy.” A rearrangement in the seatitig of “ye loft att ye back of 
the Kirk" ' was also contemplated, but was abandoned owing to the 
exi)ense. 

On 14th July 1770 an account for £38, 8s. was ptiid for "painting 
the Dial plates on the Steeple." Two years latei’ the clock was 
reported to he “in much need of a thorro’ Repair, being now almost 
u.seless," and an estimate of £11 sterling was obtained from Charles 
Lunan, clockmaker in Aberdeen, for the cost of i)utting it in order, 
but nothing was done in view of the expense. 

On 24th August 1778 accounts wei-e passed for repairing the north 
and west dykes of the churchyfird, froiii which it appears that these 
were covered with “feals" or sods. An entry under this date reveals 
the fact that there was a music gallery in the church — no doubt in 
the east loft. Cpon this point it is interesting to recall that on 7th 
May 1761 John Wesley preached in Monyniusk Church, and has left on 
record his high opinion of the musical quality of the service. 

" About six we went to the Church. It was pretty well tilled with such 
per.sons a.s we do not look for .so near the Highlands. But if we were sur- 
prised at their appearance, we were luuch more so at their singing. Thirty 

' John ilonat, bell founder in OUl .-therdeen, was admitted a member of tlie Hammerman 
Trade of Old Aberdeen in 1717; beoame a Trade Burgess on Kith .June 1719; and died in 1771 
information kindly supplied me bj" 3Ir R. Murdoch Lawrance. Aberdeen. 

’ The arrangement of the nave at this time was precisely similar to that of the choir of 
Coldingham Priory as used for parochial worship in the eighteenth century. See the illustration 
in A. A. Carr, History of Coldinyhum Priory, p. 320, which gives a good idea of the squalid 
church furnishings in vogue at this period. 

’ This phrase distinctly indicates that there was a loft along the north side of the church 
(cf. supra, p. 51, note 2). 
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or forty sang an anthem aftei' service with siieli voices as well as jnclgment 
that I doubt whether they could have been excelled in any Cathedral iji 
England."* 

• On 25th June 1787 the bell was reported in disrepair, and on 29th 
August an examination by the session, with expert assistance, revealed 
“the Bell Stock, the Cross-trees and supporters upon which it is 
suspended, all decayed and rotten,’’ and “ the Bell on that account in 
danger of tumbling." It was agreed that the whole woodwork should 
be rebuilt, and doubtless the mounting then elected is that now in use. 

The only entry relative to the reconstruction of the church in 1822 
is a brief one, but it is pleasing as evidence of the fact that in 
Monymusk the Presbyterian and Epi.scopal congregations dwelt together 
in terms of amity and mutual helpfulne.ss unusual at the period : — - 

December '3)th. ■■Collection for the Chapel, the Pai’ish having met there 
for public W'orship while the Church was under repaii’. Two pounds." 

And we are glad to find that at a later date the Presbyterians 
were able to return the compliment: — 

1881. Noremher 'lAfh . — •■ Collection by tlie Episcopal (.'ongi'egation in 
acknowledgment of their use of the Parish Church, while their own Place 
of Worsliij) was undergoing repairs. £1." 

II. Description of the Remains. 

The material remains that still survive to recall the ancient ecclesi- 
astical importance of Monymusk are now reduced to the Parish Church, 
greatlj^ altered but still Xornian in substance. About 40 yards north- 
east of the church, just within the gate leading to Monymusk House, 
is the site of the Priory. Here a flat recumbent stone, measuring 
about 4 feet 11 inches long by 2 feet in greatest breadth, is pointed 
out as a threshold, and two gate-pillars have been built to mark its 
position. But it should be observed that this stone exhibits various 
bolt sockets and a leaden bat, indicating clearly that it has at one 
time been used for a gatepost, and its connection with the Priory 
must thus be regarded as highly suspect. 

THE CHURCH. 

The church con.sists (see Plans, fig. 6) of a western tower, measuring 
22 feet by 19 feet over the walls, the basement of which contains a 

‘ The Works of the Rev. .John M~esley, etJ. J. Bensou, vol. iv. pp. 59-60. Wesley preached 
again in the church on 7tli June 1764— pp. :i02-3. 

* This pleasant relationship between the two congregations seems to have been characteristic 
of Monymusk tliroughout the eighteentli century. See Macpherson, p. 245. 
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vaulted poiTh ; a nave, measuring .52 feet 11 inches by 2(5 feet over the 
walls, with a north aisle erected in 1822; and an anomalous structure, 
partly unroofed, and measuring 52 feet 10 inches by 21 feet over the 
walls, which occupies the po.sition of a chancel.' The church is oriented* 
10° N. of E.^ 

Toirer — (a) E.rft'rior . — The tower is at pre.sent 50 feet 10 inches in 
height to the summit of the modern parapet. At the first-floor level 



Fig. B. Plans of Moiiyinusk Church. 


it bulges somewhat, and thereafter batters all the way up, the batter 
being accentuated on the upper third part. This indrawing of the 
wall-planes near the summit was doubtless for the purpose of reliev- 
ing a corbelled parapet, as on tlie tower of Iona Cathedral. On the 
east side is an offset at 17 feet 8 inches from the present summit, or 


* I do not know what the authority is for the statement hy Mackenzie E. 0. Walcott 
(7/ie Ancient Church of .Scotland, j). ;t22) that theiv was “a later polygonal ap.se.’' 
a * m 'f ''<>>■ -’‘IviH. p. 1S2, where the church i.s"wrongly stated to have 
been dedicated to St Andrew. In medieval times the church contained several altars, including 
one to St Michael. Henderson. Aherdeen-sh/re Epitaphs awl Inscriptions, p. 29.5. 


( 
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just below the roof ridge of the nave. The walls vinder this level 
are 3 feet 8 inches thick. The upper portion of the tower, under 
the modern parapet, has been much patched and partly recon- 
structed, but the substructure still exhibits the original Norman 
masonry undisturbed. On the free angles the quoins are carefully 
wrought in sandstone from Kil- 
drummy. At the north-west angle 
these quoin-stones extend to a height 
of 24 feet 4 inches, and at the south- 
west angle to a height of 18 feet. 

Above this level the quoins are 
roughly wrought in local granite. 

On the north face of the tower the 
newer work above is very distinct, 
the junction at about three-quarters 
up the tower being fully apparent. 

The whole north-east angle above 
the nave has been rebuilt in rough 
nondescript rubble. On the south 
face of the tower, also, the masonry 
has been much disturbed, and the 
Norman work appears to cease 
shortly above half-way up. The 
masonry on the east face, above the 
nave, is featureless rubble work. 

Remains of an old roof-raggle exist 
above the present nave roof. 

On the west front of the tower 
are visible several ancient openings. 

At the ground-level is the round 
arched doorway (fig. 7),' 6 feet 6 
inches high and 3 feet 1 inch broad. 

The jambs and full-centred arch are 
wrought in Kildrummy sandstone 
and are absolutely plain. There are 6 jamb-stones on either side and 
10 voussoirs. On the third jamb-stone from the bottom, at the north 
side, has been incised a bench-mark of the Ordnance Survey. Over the 
arch is a hood-moulding of trilateral section, springing from a plain stop. 
It is formed in 6 Kildrummy stones, and is rapidly wasting. There 
seems, however, to be no trace of an eurichiuent on the intermediate 

‘The se.ssion records show that in the eighteenth century tliis eiuninee, ivs “the nio.st 
patent door of the church," was u.sed for displaying public notices. 




[Plidfo ./. F. Wynex-v. 
Fig. 7. West Doorway, Monyiiiusk Church. 
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face, such as often occurs in Norman strings of this section. Indeed, 
a masculine boldness and robustness in detail, with a contempt for 
petty refinement, is characteristic of the ancient work in this church 
throughout. Over the door are successively :—(l ) an open window? 
square-headed, with jambs and lintel in Kildrumniy freestone; (2) a 
similar window, blocked ; (3) a round-arched loop, blocked, with Kil- 
drummy dressings, the arch being cut in a single stone ; and (I) a large 
oblong window, blocked, which has been reconstructed, the dressings 
being partly in sandstone and partly in granite. On the south side 
of the tower are two modern windows, one above the other, with 
granite dressings,^ and between them a narrow, blocked, square-headed 
loop, also with granite dressings. Ov'er all, on the north, east, and south 

faces, are modern belfry windows of two 
square-headed lights. The west face of 
the tower at this level is occupied by the 
clock-dial, which is dated 1865. 

iL_ji n The Norman masonry on the exterior 

JLjL Jl J lIji of the tower is in red granite, formed of 

Jl ;l _i Jl il !Mi'~n[7~)C> coursed ashlar, the blocks varying from 

cubical to oblong in shape, and the joints 
being very open, often as much as 1^ inch 
wide. As frequently in Norman work, 
there is a notable tendency to build with- 
out breaking bond, continuous vertical joints running through two or 
three courses. The red granite with its large felspar phenocrysts, often 
beautifully twinned, is different from that used elsewhere in the church.- 
It has been used for the Norman w'ork throughout the building, and 
when weathered through centuries of exposure shows a very rich colour. 
The masonry has a highly characteristic appearance, and recalls — save 
for the difference in material — the freestone ashlar of Romanesque type 
(fig. 8), which occurs on the north face of the Snow Tower at Kildrumniy* 
Castle.^ The tower is not bonded into the gable of the nave. 





Fig. 8. Romanesque Jlasonry, Snow 
Tower, Kildrunmiy Castle. 


‘ In the upper window two of the jamli-stoues are in freestone. 

’ This granite is said to have come from Tombeg. See Macpherson, p. 72 ; and cf. J. Ritchie in 
Proceerlings, voi. li. pp. 46-7. Hr C. B. Bisset, M.A., B.Sc., Al)erdeen, who kindly undertook a 
geological examination of the stone in the tower at my request, informs me that the granite is not 
from Tombeg. “The bottom courses." he writes, “ to a height of 4 or 44 feet, are built of a pink, 
even- and medium-grained granite. A similar rock is quarried in the Cunningar Wood, Cluny 
Castle, 14 mile south of the church. Above this the walls are built of porphyritic granite of a dis- 
tinctive type— pale pink with large crystals of felspar and smoky quartz in a fine-grained ground- 
mass. Rock identical with this is found in a quarry on the north-east slope of Pitflchie Hill, about 
2 miles north of the church, and near Ord Mill. The quarry at Tombeg, 1 mile south-west, which 
is traditionally a source of the building stone, contains a fine to medium- and even-grained grey, 
yellow granite. No such rock is visible in the masonry of the lower part of the tower.” 

^ See my Castle of Kildrumniy, pp. 127-8. 
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(b) Interior — Basement . — The basement of the tower contains the 
porch giving access to the nave. It is waggon-vaulted, with an east- 
to-west axis. This vault is not original, and partly blocks the bay of 
4he lowest window on the west face of the tower, the rear-arch of 
which emerges over the vault in the stage above. The vault is 13 feet 
2 inches high above the present floor. The west door has a semicircular 
unmoulded rear-arch 7 feet 7 inches high. Above it is the window 
already referred to, which has a wide inward splay. Towards the 
nave the porch had opened by a semicircular freestone arch of two 
orders, 11 feet 9 inches high. This arch is partly built up, leaving a 



[Photo J. Ritchie. 

Fig. 9. Cross in Floor of Tower, iMoiiyniusk Clmreh. 


low door of ingress,' and the piers and archivolt are nearly buried in 
plaster and limewash, so that it is almost impossible to describe their 
architectural features. The abaci have been heavy, square, and turned 
off below in a broad chamfer. All the walls and the vault are plas- 
tered and limewashed. The floor is of concrete, save for a medial 
paving of granite slabs. Near the nave arch, on the south side, is 
an incised cross (fig. 9), equal-armed, set within a circle bj inches in 
diameter.^ 

First Floor . — Tliis is entered at the north-east corner from the west 

' This door is oil' the central line of the nave, doubtless to suit a stair rising to the threshold 
of the slapped-out door which gives entry to the first floor of the tower. By this stair also access 
to the common loft would be obtained. 

- I agree with Jlr James Ritchie's view {Proceedings, vol. xlv. p. 349) that this stone is 
probably not in its original position. 
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gallery of the nave by a straight-headed door about 2 feet 6 inches 
broad and o feet 7 inches high. The door has a wooden rear-lintel 
beneath a roughly wrought relieving arch, partly in freestone. 
Although clearly an insertion, the door has every appearance of con* 
siderable age. On the north side behind the rebate are two bar holes, 
5 inches square, and extending 9 inches back into the wall. As there 
are no corresponding har holes on the south side, it is clear that the 
bolt.s must have plied upon the door. 

This floor is lighted by one oblong window to the south, there is 
a built-up window to the west, and below it the free.stone vmussoirs 
of the semicircular rear-arch of the window lighting the upper part 
of the porch just rise clear of the stone floor, which is the upper 
surface of the inset vault. The masonry of the side walls of this floor 
is Norman and little altered, consisting of roughlj^ dressed granitic 
ashlar blocks, regularly coursed, with very wide joints. The blocks 
are cubical, or oblong, but always high in the course, and frequently 
not breaking bond. Some of the larger stones are as much as 2 feet 
5 inches long. An old bearing hole remains at the base of the north 
wall. 

Second Floor . — The two upper floors are of Avood, the joists bedded 
in the north and south walls resting on a central bressumer supported 
by a post. Wooden stairs give access up the east wall. On the second 
floor is a large oblong window in the south and west faces, the latter 
window being blocked. On the east side a Ioav door leads out to the tie- 
beams of the nave I'oof. An arrangement of this sort is usual in Norman 
west towers, but the door in its present form is a late insertion. The 
masonry at this leA'el has evidently been much I’enewed, and is largely 
uncoursed rubble-work of surface boulders. An exceptionally fine 
fragment of typical Norman work remains In situ in the north wall 
at the north-east corner. The blocks are cubical, or oblong high in 
the course, with joints about IJ inch wide. Dressed granite quoin* 
stones are also visible in the lowei’ parts of the other three corners. 
Two rows of bearing-holes, the upper row built up, are A’isible in this 
storey. On the east Avail occurs an old floor-scai'cement, 4 inches 
broad, 14 inches beloAV the present third floor, and at a height of 
21 feet 6 inches above the upper surface of the vault in the basement 
of the toAver. 

Third Floor. —The toAver here seems to be Avholly rebuilt. All the 
masonry is rough, featureless rubble. On the north, south, and east 
faces there are large modern belfry windows of two lights, with 
drop-centred rear-arches in brick. In the north jamb of the east Avindow 
has been used an old granite rybat stone Avith roll and hollow moulding. 
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On the west wall is a scarceineiit, 5 inches broad, about 2 feet below 
the present flat roof, and also the beai’inj^-hole for a joist about 3 feet 
6 inches below the scarceinent- 

• This floor is’ largely taken up with the clock and bell. The bell, 
swung on two canons, is 21| inches 
in diameter and 18i inches high. 

Its base is enriched with bands 
of narrow filleted mouldings, and * 

round the upper part is a broad zone 
of ornament containing festoon- 
and-tassel.,/Icur.s dc h'.s, and rosettes, 
with the inscription : — lOAA’ 

MO WAT ME FECIT VET ABI) 

1748 • IN • USUM • .ECCLESEF: 

DE • MONIEMUSK 8ABBATA 
PANGO • FUNERA PLANGO.’ 

The “ P " in the last word is re- 
versed through a mistake in the 
mould. Beautifully proportioned 
and enriched, and finely toned, this 
graceful bell is a notable example 
of Mowat’s skill. On the clock, a 
quaint piece of mechanism, is in- 
scribed “ Wil'" Lunan. Aberdeen. 

1792.” 

Roof . — Dr Macpherson states 
that the tower was originally 
finished with an open parapet 
about 8 feet higher than the pre- 
sent one.' In 1822 this parapet was 

removed and some 14 feet of the walls, which showed signs of weak- 
ness, were taken down.- The curtailed tower was then roofed in 
with a tall and very handsome, octagonal, slated broach spire (fig. 10), 



I’lK. ai. Mmiyiiiusk Chuich — view from S.W., 
«-liow iiiK old Spire. 


* Xo doubt in Xonnan times the tower would tiiiibh «itb the usual stunted pyramidal spire 
.see M. H. Bloxam, Prinrijilfs of (lothic Arrhitectn rr, lltli ed., vol. i. pp. 1U3-4, itli illustration 
fi'om the seal of Kenilworth Priory. A .similar roof is .shown on a Romanesque tower in the 
most ancient seal of Holyrood, dated 1141 (tionreil in Sir D. Wilson. Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland. 2nd ed.. vol. ii. p. 383; and also by W. de Gray Birch. History of .'Scottish Seals, 
vol. ii. PI. KM). The thirteenth-century chapter .seals of St Andrews show a roof of this kind 
upon the tower of the Xorman Church of St Rule— see J. Russell Walker, Pre-Heformation 
Churches in Fifeshire, Church of St Regulus, PI. 4: akso Birch, op. cit., vol. ii. PI. 66. The 
subject of Xorman tower roofs has recently been discu.ssed bj- E. Tyrrell-Green, Parish Church 
Architectxire, pp. 107-11. 

- New Statistical Account, Aberdeenshire, p. 469; Macpherson, pp. 71-2. 
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40 feet in height, showing a just perceptible entasis. This beautifully 
proportioned spire was a remarkable triumph of local craftsmanship, 
and formed a striking object in the views around Monymusk for several 
miles in every direction. It is not a little surprising to find a spire of 
such decidedly medieval feeling erected here so late as 1822, on the 
very eve of the Gothic Revival. The Monymusk spire, however, may 
be compared with that which, dating from 1728, still beautifully crowns 
the tower of Dornoch Cathedral.' Unfortunately, the Monymusk spire 
was allowed to fall into decay, and in 1891 it was removed, and the 
present flat leaded roof, behind inartistic battlements in Kemnay 
granite, was erected in its stead. On the middle embrasure on the 
west side is incised the date 1891. 

In its original condition the tower, or so much of it as still remains, 
was five storeys high, as appears from a consideration of the ancient 
windows on the west face, and from the scarcements and other indica- 
tions still visible on the interior walls. To these we must doubtless 
add a sixth storey in the upper portion taken down in 1822. There is 
no evidence of a stone newel stair, such as exists in the Norman towers 
of Dunblane, Dunning, Kirkliston, and Markinch. Originally the tower 
must have been ascended by a series of ladders and hatches in the 
various floors. The insertion of a vault in the basement cut off all 
direct communication with the upper storeys, and these must then 
have been reached from within the church by a stair up to the door 
then slapped out at the north-east corner. 

yace — (a) E\iferior. —The south wall (fig. 10) is in substance Norman, 
but has been greatly altered at several periods. The quoins are in 
Kildrummy stone except at the upper part of the south-east angle, 
where granite stones have been substituted. At present there are six 
modern round arched windows in this wall, and remains of a window 
and a door,- both blocked, with granite dressings, may be seen at the 
ground-level. The north wall of the nave has been almost destroye5 
by the modern aisle, in which a large number of the red Norman stones 
have been reused, particularly in the upper part. The north-west 
quoin is in sandstone. I’ebuilt above in granite. One of the granite 
quoin-stones here shoAvs a roll-moulding set on a chamfer. Except for 
the granite skew-putt, the north-east quoin is wholly in sandstone. 
On one of the sandstone blocks are incised the initials I. F..® and on 
another the ligatured initials H. F., and the date 1692. All these letters 


‘ See Proceedings, vo). Iviii. p. 232, lig. 3. 

^ The door is no doubt that “struck out hard !)>• the pulpit” in 16S5— see supra, p. 50. 

’ Henderson [Aberdeenshire Epitaphs and Inscriptions, p. 295) suggests that this is for Sir 
John Forbes, third l)aronet. 
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are now greatly wasted. One jamb, in granite, of a built-up window is 
still visible in the north wall, near the east corner. The aisle enters at 
either end by outside stairs against the north wall of the nave. On the 
8ast gable, which is of coursed old masonry and contains two modern 
roof-lights, is seen the raggle of an old chancel roof, at a higher level 
than the roof of the present vestry. The height of the nave walls now 
is 22 feet 6 inches ; but originally, as revealed by the raggle against 
the tower, the walls had been a. few 
feet higher. The present roof dates 
from 1822.1 

(h) Intpi'ior . — Except the chancel 
arch, no ancient work is now visible 
in the interior of the nave. The 
walls are masked with trashy lath 
and plaster, tliere is an erabowed 
l)laster roof of mean aspect, and 
hideous galleries have been intruded 
into the east and west ends and in 
the niodeiui north aisle. 

The chancel ar(di lias been appal- 
lingly maltreated, but is still a feature 
of exceptional interest. On the south 
side the pier is intact, and consists 
of a central bearing shaft, semi- 
circular on plan, about 12 Inches in 
diameter, flanketl by half-engageil 
nook-shafts. Between the shafts 
emerges the square arris of the 
pier. The bases, which are beneath 
the floor, have been completely 
Tiacked away.- All three shafts carry 
cushion capitals (fig. 11), rising from a neck-mould, slightly stilted in 
profile, and the capitals have heavy abaci, the under sides of which 
are turned oft’ in a broad chamfer.® The capital of the bearing shaft is 
inverted, and the escallops are separated by a moulding in the form of 
a half cone, supported by the neck-mould. On the in-go face the abacus 
has been cut as if for a screen. The caj)itals of the nook-shafts are plain 
cushions, with a semicircular cone-moulding rising from the neck-mould 



Kit: 


II. .S.E. Pier of Cluincel Arch. Moiiy- 
mnsk Clmrcli. 


' Xeir Sfatisticnl Account, Aberdeenshire, p. 469. 

’ They may be examined l)y lifting the hatch wliich gives access to an old heating flue 
beneath the flooring here, 

^ In the sketch the upper edge also of the abaci is shown as chamfered. Owing to the 
extremelj- damaged state of the capitals it Ls difticult to be certain on this point. 
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to the angle. The north pier has been fearfully hashed. The bearing- 
shaft is gone, and its place taken by a mi.serable sham in painted wood. 
Its capital has been hacked away. The capital of the nook-shaft towards 
the nav'e has a plain groove instead of the half cone. In the chanc^ 
the nook-shaft has been obscured by a stokehouse built up hard against 
it ; behind which abomination it may be dimly seen, and appears to be 
intact, with capital of the usual form. 

The semicircular archivolt arising from the.se capitals is partly con- 
cealed by the east gallery. It is in two orders. The inner, which is quite 
plain, springs from the capitals of the bearing-shafts, while the outer 
rests on the lateral nook-shafts. The outer order consists of a massive 
quirked bowtell, one quarter engaged, and set within a broad one-quarter 
cavetto. The height to the apex of the chancel arch, reckoned from the 
modern floor, is 10 feet 10 inches. 

All the foregoing details of the chancel have been much obscured 
by repeated coats of ochre. The material is Kildrummy stone through- 
out, and the shafts are built in separate stones. In the archivolt are 
27 voussoirs, the springer on either side being wrought with a level 
upper bed as a kind of tas-de-charye. Medieval masons were always 
anxious to economise in centering, and it is remarkable how regularly 
this trick of building is found, even when the arch is of comparatively 
narrow span. Here the space between the piers has been about 8 feet 
6 inches. It is now blocked by a wooden partition, in which is a small 
door leading to the vestry and coal-hole. 

Chancel — (a) E-rterior.—The walls of the structure now occupying the 
place of a chancel are 2 feet 9 inches thick and 13 feet 4 inches high, 
with a plain modern coping of Correen stone (andalusite mica-schist). 
Originally the walls had been .somewhat higher, as shown by the old 
roof-raggle against the gable of the nave. The south and east walls are 
almost entirely masked by ivy. Near the centre of the north wall is a 
door, 7 feet 1 inch high and 3 feet 6 inches wide, with freestone jambs 
and granite lintel. As far eastward as the Avest jamb of this door the 
masonry is apparently of Norman character, very similar to that in the 
tower but inferior in finish, and somewhat lower in the course. Beyond 
the door the masonry is partly coursed rubble of later date. As far as 
can be seen through the iA-y, a similar change in masonry takes place at 
about the same point in the south wall. The evidence is thus clear that 
the eastern part of the chancel has been rebuilt, and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by an examination of its interior, A modern door has been opened 
in the south Avail close to the nave, in order to give access to the A estry. 

(6) Interior.—The Avestern portion of the chancel, enclosing an area 
about 15 feet square, has been walled off and roofed in to form a 
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vestry and coal-hole. The eastward extension is roofless, and is used 
as the burial-ground of the Grants of Monymusk. There is no trace 
of any windows, or of a piscina, bench, and aumbry, and the interior 
jftesents no features of interest. Old freestone rybats have been re- 
used in the east window of the vestry. Some are grooved for glass, 
and one has a half bowtell set on the chamfer. This stone is a frag- 
ment of some work considerably later than most of that appearing in 
the ancient parts of the church. The tyi)e of moulding suggests a date 
about 1580-1600. 

The entire absence of windows and ecclesiological detail in the 
roofless eastward extension, and the whole character of this building, 
suggest that it was designed to serve its present purpose of a burial 
enclosure. The difiiculty was felt by Dr Macpherson, who hints a 
doubt as to whether the whole of this burial enclosure was really 
included in the chancel.^ The evidence bearing on the question is 
exceedingly obscure. In the Xeir Statistical Account, dated November 
1840, we are told that ‘’the eastern part of the church, commonly 
called the quire, and now seated for about 40 persons, is connected 
with the main part of the building by a large opening through the 
end wmll, arched in form of a semicircle.”- This statement makes it 
quite clear that the portion east of the chancel arch then under roof 
must have extended beyond the present vestry, which would not seat 
anything like forty persons. Moreover. Dr Macpherson himself 
remarks that “there is no tradition that the part without a roof was 
added in later times, and one of our oldest parishioners recollects that 
her parents used to speak of seeing the whole under one roof, and 
of there being access to the whole from the nave." Again, in a note 
of the seating in the church, 14th December 1825, the ground area, 
west, north, and east galleries, and “cn.st n/.s7e"are mentioned, the aisle 
having six pews 9 feet 2 inches long, and two pews 4 feet long. In a 
note of “Alterations made in July 1851” the east aisle is omitted. 
This may indicate that the chancel was abandoned at that date. All 
this literary evidence is so far confirmed by the fact that the east 
wall of the vestry is an obvious insertion, butting without bond 
against the lateral walls of the chancel, in which the distinctive red 
Norman masonry is seen to pass behind the inserted cross-wall. It 
is thus at all events clear that the Norman chancel extended out 
beyond the present vestry. On the other hand, it is hard to believe 
that the burial enclosure, with its lack of any ecclesiological detail and 
its windowless walls, could ever have formed an integral part of the 
church. A way out of the impasse could be found if we assume that 

* Macpherson, p. 74. ’ New Stntistical Account. Aberdeenshire, p. 469. 
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the east end of the Norman chancel was demolished, the present cross- 
wall enclosing the vestry inserted further to the west, and the burial 
enclosure erected eastward, all at a date subsequent to 1840, when the 
original chancel was roofed and in use as stated by the iVcu- Sfatisticdl 
Account. But this assumption only involves us in a fresh set of 
difficulties. In the first place, if so important an alteration had taken 
effect so recently as after 1840, it is incredible that all memory of it 
would have been lost when Dr Macpherson. who came to Monymusk 
in 1868, published his book in 1895. On the contrary, as we have seen, 
what local tradition he was able to glean pointed all in the other 
direction. And in the second place, the masonry of the burial enclosure 
has no appearance of being so late as after 1840, while the north door 
into it, the freestone jambs of whicb are considerably weathered, 
seems distinctly to belong to the late .seventeenth or eighteenth 
century. 

Though simple, the details of Monymusk Church are good and 
cpxite decided in style, and leave ns in no doubt as to the approximate 
date of the work. The depth of the hollows flanking the bowtell in 
the chancel arch, producing a prominent relief in light and shade; the 
stilted profile of the ne(;k-niould ; and the half cone dividing the escal- 
loping of the cushions, are all features marki)ig a late period in the 
Norman style, or in the last quarter of the twelfth century. At the 
same time, there is nothing which in any degree suggests Transitional 
work, such as is found, in this part of the country, in the transepts of 
St Nicholas’ Kirk at Aberdeen and in the south doorway of the Kirk 
of Auchindoir.i Precisely the same inference may be drawn from the 
character of the masonry. Norman ashlar work is typically formed 
of cubical blocks with open jointing. As the Romanesque style passed 
into the Gothic, the stones grew longer and lower in the course, 
and the jointing became exceedingly close, until in thii’teenth-century 
ashlar it is often hardly possible to insert a knife-blade between tlie 
stones.- Here at Monymusk the change is already beginning : the 
stones, though still often square, tend distinctly to length, but the 
joints i-emain verj- wide. Bearing all these facts in mind, it can 
hardly be doubted that the church is part of the buildings erected by 
Gilchrist, Earl of Mar, and the Mar connection is confirmed by the use 
of Kildrummy stone. 

The only monument of historic interest now preserved in the 
church is illustrated in fig. 12. It measures 3 feet 9 inches high and 

‘ See my Castle of Kilrlfummy, p. 6t, lig. 12. 

’ The transition between the two types of masonry is beautifully illustrated by the early 
and later thirteenth-century ashlar at Kildrummy Castle — ibiit., pp. 124-8, and fig. .36. 
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3 feet broad. The shield is charged : dexter, on a fess three buckles, 
for Leslie ; impaled with sinister, three bears’ heads couped muzzled, 
for Forbes. Particulars as to the persons commemorated are given in 
0r Macpherson’s book.^ In the churchyard one early gravestone 
remains (fig. 13). It is a small rounded block of granite, bearing on 
its west face an incised cross, equal-armed, measuring 5i inches eithei' 
way. the arms finishing with expanded terminals. This stone is 
situated on the south side of the 
churchyard a little east of the 
manse gate. In 1823, the interest- 
ing discovery was made in the 
churchyard of a Moorish gold coin, 
which had perhaps fjeen bui-ied 
with a crusader or pilgrim. The 
coin, which is now at Monymusk 
House, was identitied as belonging 
to the Murabetin dynasty of 
Morocco, and bears the Arabic date 
491 (a.d. 1097).- It measures 1 inch 
in diameter, and is in beautiful con- 
dition, having clearly been in brief 
circulation before the moment of 
burial. 

On 8th October 1924. at a point 
53 feet northward along the wall 
from the private gate leading from 
the church into the grounds of 
Monymusk House, and 15 feet east 
from the wall, two presumably [Photo U'. Korrie. 

Christian burials were discovered Abersnithack Stone, 

in* the course of drainage opera- 
tions. The skeletons, which were in a much decayed state, lay at a 
depth of 4 feet. Both lay extended in an east-to-west direction, facing 
eastward, the feet of the one being at the head of the other. No relics 
of any kind were discovered along with the skeletons. 

Among the minor properties of the church possessing an antiquarian 

' Pp. 184-0. 

- See New StcUistieol Account, p. 4(>4. In a inanuseript note dated 2:lnd March 1827, by 
William Marsden, F.R.S., to whom the coin was .submitted, the inscription is rendered as 
follows Prince Yusuf hen Tashfin - Whosoever professes any other reli{,don than that of 
Isiami.sm will in no case be accepted of God but shall utterly perish at the last day. Al- 
Imam Abdallah, commander of the faithful -In the name of God this piece of money was 
coined in the city of Jlarakash in the year 491. '' 

VOL. LIX. 
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interest, there may be noted four links of the “ jougs” ; a Bible with the 
arms and initials of Charles II., which was purchased by the session in 
1679 at a cost of £15, 6s. 8d. Scots ' ; and six silver communion cups, four 
of which were bought in June 1691 at a cost of £125, 2s. Scots,- and the 
other two in March 1712. The cost of the latter is specified in some 
detail. The cups weighed 23 ounces and 12 drams at £3, 4s. per ounce, 
making £76, to Avhich was added £9, 10s. for workmanship and £1, 4s. 
for engraving, thus bringing up the total cost to £86. 14s. Scots.-’ There 



[P/iofo J. Ritchie. 

Fig. 13. Incised Cross, Monymusk Cburcliyard. 


is also a silver baptismal bowl, made in London in 1726-7, and presented 
by Lady Grant to the church in 1772.“ 

' Session Records, 10th and 2111) August 1679. The cost is entered in the “ accoinpt of debursed 
money ” under that year. 

^ Ibid., 18th and 25th January, 21st June (wrongly entered May), and 28th June 1691. In the 
same year “thre hand niettal ba.sons wt an ewer, tuo of them for holding the elements, & the 
other wt the ewer for holding the water when children are baptized,” were bought for £16, 3s. 
Scots— ibid., 5th July, 25th October, and 1st November 1691. 

’ Ibid., 9th March 1712. These six communion cups, which are of great beauty, are described 
in Macpherson, p. 258, and more fully^ in Old Scottish Communion Plate, by Rev. T. Burns, 
pp. 430-1. * Session Records, 9th August 1772 ; Macpherson, p. 284. 
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III. The Parish Church and the Priory. 

^ Having thus completed our examination of the church, the problem 
that faces us is this : what were its relations to the monastery that it 
adjoined? Was it the Parish Church, or the church of the Priory? Dr 
Joseph Robertson 1 and Messrs MacGibbon and Ross^ took the view that 
the church was the monastic place of worship, while Dr Macplierson 
considered that it was a joint concern, the nave serving the parish and 
the chancel or choir the Priory. Assuming that the present eastward 
extension stood for the ancient chancel, he argued that the relatively 
great size of this portion, which is slightly longer than the nave, was 
due to the fact of its having been specially approfiriated to the service 
of the canons.^ In favour of Dr Macpherson’s view may be set forth the 
following considerations 

(1) The Constitution of 1211, in which the most absolute accuracy 
and fulness of language were obviously essential, describes the various 
monastic buildings^ — including the oratory which was at Balvack — but 
doen not specify a church. Moreover, it is expressly provided that there 
was to be no monastic cemetery, the Culdees using the parish church- 
yard. If the monastery had possessed a church of its own, we may 
expect that it would have been inventoried. Again, the official proviso, 
inserted with distinct stress, that the Culdees were “ to do nothing to the 
hurt of the parish chui’ch," taken along with the absence of any mention 
of a monastic church, suggests that the Culdees had an interest of some 
kind in the parochial church. Otherwise the words seem meaningless. 
Moreover, the same document clearly states that the Culdees had a right 
to one-fourth part of the dues in respect of those buried in the parish 
cemetery. An instrument of 8th December 1533 is done “within the 
cemetery of Monymusk,”^ while another instrument, dated 3rd October 
1,525, referring to the casting of a new common seal for the Priory, is 
done “ within the cemetery of the said monastery.” ® As the Constitution 
of 1211 lays down that there was to be only one cemetery in the parish, 
the above two writs seem to show that the cemetery at all events was a 
joint one, belonging equally to the Parish Church and the Priory. Con- 
sidered along with the absence of any mention of a Priory Church in the 
Constitution of 1211, this fact certainly lends colour to the view that 

* In his essay on “Scottish Abbeys and Cathedrals” (Quarterly Revieu', June 1849; reprinted 
Aberdeen, 1891, p, 36) he classes Monymusk alonir with Scottish conventual churches in the 
Romanesque style. 

- Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol. i. p. 218. 

“ Macpherson, pp. 74-.i. 

• Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. p. 499. 

’ Ibid., p. 487. 
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the church, like the cemetery which surrounds it, belonged jointly to the 
Priory and the parish. 

(2) Bishop John of Aberdeen's charter speaks of “the monastery 
which Earl Gilchrist built at Munimusc in the Church of St Mary in 
which Culdees formerly were." This language is very unusual. It 
strongly points to the Church of St Mary being something jjre-existent 
and apart from, though connected with, the monastery. Had it been 
merely the Priory Church, it would have been unnecessary to specify it 
in this way. 

(3) The immediate juxtaposition, within 40 yards' distance of each 
other, of the Parish Church and the monastic buildings points to their 
close association. It hardly seems likely that the Priory would have 
been erected so close to the church had there not been some definite 
connection between them — particularly as there are othei’wise no special 
advantages in the monastic site. Indeed it niay be lu’ged that, if the 
canons had not wished to have their convent as near as jjossible to the 
Parish Church which was to be in part their place of worship, they would 
more likely have selected a stance nearer the stream that runs through 
the manse grounds,’ and might readily have been made available for the 
draiziage of the reredorter. 

(4) Dr Macpherson preserves the fact that the west door of the church 
was called the “civil door."^ This seems to confirm the dual character 
of the building as a partly parochial and partly conventual place of 
worship. 

(5) The part control that the Bishop of 8t Andrews exercised over 
the Parish Church— which %vas a mensal church of St Andrews as 
well as a prebend of Aberdeen— shows that the connection between 
the Augustinian house of St Andrews and its impropriated priory at 
Monymusk went hand in hand with a parallel connection between the 
episcopal see of St Andrews and this extra-diocesan parochial church. 
Such a parallel connection is ex[ilicable on the theory of the dual 
status of the church. 

(6) It is clear from the writs that the Parish Church and the 
monastic church were both dedicated to St Mary.® But in the entire 
corpus of documents relating to the parish and Priory, there is none 
which indicates the existence of two separate “churches of St Mary 
of Monymusk, ' while there is also none that is inconsistent with the 
view that the Parish Church also served the monastery. Moreover, a 

‘ This stream is mentioned in the Forl)es charter of circa 1584: “ex boreali parte torentis 
curreatis ad dictum locum."— Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 184. 

“ Macpherson, p. 73. 

“ Cf. Collections on the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 584; “Monimusk hath for its 
tutelar the BT.ESSED VIRGIN MARY." 
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writ dated 15th December 1522, recording the induction and investiture 
of Prior Fairlie, describes the ceremony as taking place first in the 
chapter-house and thereafter in the choir of the church, and speaks 
of the prior's “usual and accustomed place in the chapter and stall in 
the choir.” ' Unless we assume that within 50 yards of each other 
there were two Churches of St Mary, both with choirs, this writ seems 
to confirm Dr Macpherson’s idea that the choir of the present church 
was used as the monastic chapel. 

On the other hand may be adduced the following arguments : — 

(1) The plan of the church, with its western tower and lack of 
transepts, is that of a pai'ochial, not a monastic building.- 

(2) In the View of the Diocese of Aberdeen, 1732, the Priory Church 
is expressly mentioned as distinct from the parochial place of worship.* 

(3) The fact that in the Constitution of 1211 no chui'ch for the use 
of the Culdees is specified, may be met by the objection tbat this 
document was drawn up for the Culdees before their conversion into 
Canons Regular. While the Culdees may have used the Parish Church, 
ordinary practice would suggest that the Canons Regular who succeeded 
them would erect a monastic church for their own use. If we assume 
that the canons inherited cloistral buildings erected for the use of the 
Culdees, and in close proximity to the Parish Church where the latter 
had worshipped, this would explain the nearness of the Priory to the 
church. 

(4) Dr Macpherson’s suggestion that the great length of the chancel 
is due to its having been appropriated to the canons, is weakened by 
the fact that there is no proof that the east wall of the present burial 
enclosure, whatever its date and original purpose, represents the east 
end of the Norman chancel. All we can say is that the chancel 
certainly extended further east than the inserted cross-wall that now 
terminates the roofed part of the church. 

(5) The arrangement of a parish church serving also in part as the 
church of a monastery, the conventual buildings of which were structur- 
ally separate, seems to be unparalleled,^ and must have been attended 


' Antiquifies of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. pjj. 484-5. 

' On the question of plan no help is afforded by the si.'cteenth century common seal of the 
monastery, which exhibits, on the reverse, a purely conventional picture of a church of Pointed 
architecture, with nave, choir, tran.septs, and central ; on the obverse, within a Gothic 

niche the Blessed Virgin and Child. The seal is figured in Dr .1. S. F. Gordon's Ecclesiastical 
Chronicle for Scotland, Monasticon, p. 101. The reverse is also illustrated on the title-page of 
Dr Macpherson's book. I have examined originals appended to writs in llonymusk House. 

^ Collections 07i the Shires of Aberdeen and Batiff", p. .584. 

* Indeed, on quite general grounds it may be said that the burden of proving a case so 
unique must lie entirely with those who make it, and that without the most positive evidence 
such an arrangement as Dr Macpherson imagined cannot be taken for granted. 
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with serious practical inconvenience. According to normal custom, the 
monastic church would form one side of a cloistral group of buildings, 
the dorter gable abutting in the usual way against the church in order 
to provide a night entrance. It is difficult to believe that the canons 
would have crossed some 40 yards of open ground in order to attend 
the nocturnal hours. But no vestige of tusking, roof-plate, corbel- 
table, or joist-holes remains to indicate that any building has ever 
abutted against the north side of either the nave or the chancel (so 
far as preserved). 

(6) A joint occupancy of the church by the monastery and the 
parish would have raised questions about tbe cost of upkeep of the 
fabric, as between the prior and the rector, and their respective 
superiors, the Prior of St Andrews and the Bishop of Aberdeen. It is 
hard to imagine that this dual control would not have led to over- 
lapping and friction, and that the two ecclesiastical bodies concerned, 
regular and secular, would have worked always in harmony. Yet 
there is no documentary evidence of any dispute, with the single 
exception of the proviso in the Constitution of 1211 that the Culdees 
shall do no hurt to the Parish Church. 

(7) A writ dated 6th February 1535 concerning the strife between 
Prior Fairlie and his subordinates, is “done within the nave of the 
church of the said monastery" ^ But on the theory that the chancel of 
the Parish Church was appropriated to the canons, the nave was under 
the jurisdiction of the rector or vicar, and would not ordinarily be 
available for monastic business. 

As will be seen from the arguments marshalled above for either 
view, the problem is an obscure one. It can be solved only by thorough 
excavation on the site of the conventual buildings, and also at the 
church, in order to reveal what the Norman east end was like. 

In writing this paper, I have enjoyed the interest of twm successive 
parish ministers of Monymusk, the late Rev. Fred. W. Lovie, M.C., M.A., 
and the Rev. J. Grant Forbes, M.A., both of whom readily gave facilities 
for making the survey and taking photographs of the church, while 
Mr Grant Forbes also kindly allowed me access to the Session Records. 
To Colonel Sir Arthur Grant, D.S.O., C.B.E., D.L., Baronet of Mony- 
musk, I am indebted for permission to take notes and measurements 
of Monymusk House, and for access to the sculptured stone, the Brec- 
bannoch, the Moorish coin, the writs, and other historical material 
preserved in the house. Mr William Norrie, F.S.A.Scot., Aberdeen, 

‘ Antiquities of the Shires of Aberdeen and Banff, vol. iii. p. 490. The writ of 17th March 
1549 speaks of “the doors of the church of the Priory of Monymusk.'-Coffecfions on the Shires 
of Aberdeen and Banff, p. 179. 
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supplied the photographs at figs. 5 and 12, and Mr J. Fenton 
Wyness, Aberdeen, prepared the measured drawings and took the 
photograph at fig. 7. The drawing at fig. 11 was made by Mr James S. 
Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., H.M. Inspector of Ancient Monuments for 
Scotland, who has also done me the honour to read carefully through 
my manuscript and to go over the church in my company, and has 
furnished me with much helpful criticism, whereby I have been able 
to improve my description in several important respects. 


Monday, Vlth January 1925. 

JOHN BRUCE, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows : — 

George M. Davidson, Architect and Surveyor, Thorndon, Dunblane. 
Rev. Roderick M.vcCowa.n. Free Church Manse, Kiltaiiity, Inverness- 
shire. 

Rev. Don.vld MacKinnon. Free Church Manse, Portree, Skye. 

Walter Graham Montgo.mery. Kinross House. Kinross. 

John Mitchell Mcrdoch. Editor. Ayrshire Post, Caxton, 41 Craigie 
Road, Ayr. 

John Smith. 25 St James Square. 

Miss R.anolina Stewart, 23 Blacket Place. 

J. Fenton Wyness, 45 Salisbury Terrace, Aberdeen. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By The Hon. Madame Nasos, from the collection of her father, 
the late Lord Abercromby, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Flint Arrow-head, barbed, measuring { j inch by ^ inch, of greyish- 
yellow colour, found in a grave under a cairn known as Cam Glas, at 
Kilcoy, Ross-shire, 10th March 1906, in the presence of Lord Ahei'cromby. 

Half of a slate Mould, measuring 1^ inch by l^V inch by f inch, with a 
circular matrix on one side for casting a badge, showing a quadruped 
with the Greek letters <I> A on either side, from Crete. 
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Stone Whorl, measuring I,;, inch in diameter and '{r inch thick, 
from Fife. 

Hemispherical hand-made Vessel of clay, measuring 3^“;^ inches in 
diameter externally at the mouth and 1;’ inch in height, with a ver5' 
thin wall of dark coloured ware, and a rim fragment of another hand- 
made clay Vessel, measuring 4!; inches in length by inches in height, 
of hard reddish ware with smooth surface, ornamented in the hollow 
under the rim with groups of obliquely curved incised lines, and on the 



1 i.t ! T Inches 

Fig. 1 . Cinerary t.’rn from St Andrews. 

top of the rim with straight oblique lines ; this piece shows a perforation 
in the wall. Both from Ghadenova, Perm, Russia. 

(2) By D. Hay Fleming, LL.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Cinerary Urn, restored and partly made up, a height of 9 inches of 
the wall remaining, but the base wanting (fig, U: it measures 10 inches 
in external diameter at the mouth and 10 inches at the bulge. The 
upright brim, S'j inches in height, is divided into two zones by a slight, 
raised moulding: the upper zone is 2| inches broad, and is encircled 
with three rows of loops or .semicircular cord impressions, and the 
lower zone, which has six vertical projections or lugs placed at not quite 
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ref^ular intervals, lias two rows of similar impressions. Tlie tapering 
lower part of tlie vessel, down to tlie base, sliows tlie inipre.ssions of a 
circular stamp, inch in diameter, some in vertical and some in 
horizontal lines, but exhibiting no regular pattern. The top of the brim, 
which is bevelled downwards towards the inside and is J inch broad, 
has two rows of similar markings. The ware is red on the exterior 
and black inside. The urn was found in the garden at NVesterlee, on 
the western outskirts of St Andrews, about fortj’ j-ears ago. 

In its form and in its being decorated on the lower pait, this urn 
resembles a food-vessel, but from its size and the fpiality of the ware 
it seems to fall into the cinerary type. 

(3) By JAJIK.S CcRLE, F.S.A.Scot. 

An undressed Stone, pointed towards both ends, inserted in a wooden 
handle, from Bogancloch. Bhynie, Aberdeenshire. (See previous com- 
munication hv Mr Uurle.) 

(4) By G. P. H. W.vi'soN, F.S.A.Scot. 

Door-knocker of iron in the form of a circular nlate. 4J inches in 
diameter, with a low-domed centre sur- 
rounded by concave mouldings, and the 
knocker in the form of a ring, 41 inches 
in diameter, with a five-petalled rosette at 
the toi) and bottom, from Deacon Brodie's 
house in the Lawnmarket. 

Toaster of wrought iron for fixing on 
to the ribs of a grate, with a sliding 
D-shaped back, having two broad crossed 
straps of metal terminating in four spirals 
fixed to the top and sides. 

(5) By J. Heavat Ck.vw, F.S.A.Scot. 

Dressed Slab of sandstone (fig. 3). 

measuring 13^ inches long, 8| inches broad, 
and 4 inches thick, shoAving a cross with 
a ring in the centre of the head, a bai- 
crossing the centre of the .shaft, and a 
marginal moulding all round. In the 
centre of the cross-head, within the ring, 
is a well-cut cuii, 3| inches in diameter 
and inches deep, while in the panels between the arms and at the 
sides of the shaft are deeply cut cavities showing rough tooling in the 
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bottom, found by Mr Hogg, West Kyloe, on the farm of Lowick 
Lowsteads, Lowick, Northumberland, about IJ mile south-east of 
Lowick village. 

(6) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Quadrangular Plaque of slate, measuring inches by 3^0 inches by 
I inch, with an arris at one end formed by grinding from both sides, 
and the sides rounded also by grinding, found outside Tantallon Castle, 
East Lothian. 

(7) By J. M. CORRIE, F.S.A.Scot. 

Six Pigmy Flints from Dryburgh, Berwickshire : (1) pointed, imper- 
fect, measuring inch long, calcined ; (2) trapezoidal, measuring f inch 
by Iff inch, of dark grey colour ; (3-5) measuring f inch by ^ inch, J inch 
by ^ inch, and inch by ^ inch respectiv’^ely, of grey colour, all dressed 
along both sides and pointed at each end ; (6) measuring /ff inch by 
^ inch, imperfect, dressed along both sides, of light grey colour. 

(8) By William T. Muir, Corresponding Member. 

Stone Object with three large notches on each side opposite each 
other, measuring 4f inches long, 2^ inches broad, and lj^\- inch thick, 
from an “ old knowe *' on the farm of Howally, Birsay, Orkney. 

(9) By Charles M. Stewart, Soilarzie, Blackwater, by Blairgowrie. 

Finely made Whetstone of brown quartzite, wanting one end, 

measuring 3| inches long and | inch square at the centre; it tapers 
to xff inch square at the perfect end, found on Easter Bleaton, Black- 
water, Glenshee, Forfarshire, in 1894. 


The following Donations to the Library were also intimated : — ' 

(1) By His Majesty’s Government. 

Calendar of the Fine Rolls. Vol. viii. Edward III. 1368-77. 

(2) By The Hon. Madame Nasos. 

Some of the notes compiled by The Eight Hon. Lord Abercromby, 
LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., in writing his book A Study of the Bronze Aye 
Pottery of Great Britahi and Ireland. 

(3) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Deeside Field, No. 2, 192.5. 
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(4) By Rev. William A. Gillies, B.D., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Taymouth Castle — a Hotel de Luxe — and its Historical Traditions. 
Pamphlet. 

(5) By R. L. Scott, F.S.A.Scot. 

Catalogue of the Collection of European Arms and Armour formed 
at Greenock by R. L. Scott. Described by Felix Joubert, F.S.A.Scot. 
3 vols. Printed for private circulation. 

(6) By J. Logan Mack, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Border Line from the Solway Firth to the North Sea along the 
Marches of Scotland and England. 

(7) By Dr J. Maxwell Wood, F.S.A.Scot., the Editor. 

The Gallovidian Annual, 1924. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

NOTES ON OLD WELLS AND A STONE CIRCLE AT KENMORE. 

Bv Rev. WILLIAM A. GILLIES, B.D.. F.S.A.Scot. 

In the old Statistical Account of Kenmore, published in 1796, the Rev. 
Colin Macvean, who was then minister of the parish, wrote as follows 
about wells : — 

, “In this parish are several Tiobaits, or wells, the waters of which 
were of old supposed to be possessed of healing qualities ; some were 
good for the toothache, some for sore eyes, etc. Now, however, they 
are very seldom visited.” 

Since coming to the parish, thirteen years ago, I have endeavoured 
to trace the “tiobaits" (properly “tiobairts”) referred to, and have been 
successful in locating five of them. 

The first is situated in the glen leading from Claggan, above 
Ardtalnaig to Dunan, near the source of the river Almond. The glen 
is known as A Chalfhinn, which means “the white meadow.” This 
pass used to be much frequented in olden times by people who 
travelled between Loch Tayside and Strathearn. The well was close 
to the path which leads through the glen on the west side at the foot 
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of the Shee of Ardtalnaig, about 1 mile from the shepherd’s house at 
Tomflour. Its water was believed to be an efPective cure for pining 
infants, and since coming to Kenmore I met a woman who, fifty 
years ago, had accompanied a mother on foot all the way froifi 
Aberfeldy to this well with an infant child. The child improved in 
health after its immersion at the dawn of day in the cold spring. 

The second well is on the farm of Acharn, above the Falls and 
close to the old bridge known as Drochaid Bhragaid (the bridge of the 
brae). Until a generation ago, people were in the habit of going there 
to wish, when they threw in small offerings. It has now fallen into 
neglect and is absorbed in the marsh. 

The third well is on the farm of Portbane, about 1 mile west from 
Kenmore, and close to the public i-oad leading to Acharn. At one time 
it may have been a dip well, but now the spring issues as a strong 
spout from the bank. I have not been able to ascertain for what 
ailment its waters were considered a remedy, but consumptive persons 
have been known to develop a great craving for this water and had 
it brought to them. It is still called An Tiobairt, and no doubt gave 
its name to the old village which at one time was situated some 
distance above it on the farm, and which was known as Bal-na- 
tiobairt. The old dry stone walls may still be seen. 

The fourth well lies at an elevation of 1000 feet on the hillside, 
about I of a mile south-east of the famous stone circle at Croftmorag, 
about 3 miles east from Kenmore. It is called Tobar nan dileag (the 
well of the drips). The water drips from a rock into a basin below. 
It was regarded as a certain cure for whooping-cough, and there are 
old people still in the neighbourhood who were brought there as 
children when they had that trouble. 

The fifth well is probably the best known of the whole five. It is 
situated on the north side of the river Tay, about 2 miles below 
Kenmore Bridge. It is at the foot of a high bank that encloses the 
meadow of Poll Tairbh. It is a splendid spring of fine water and 
scarcely ever varies in its flow. A short distance to the south there 
used to stand the ancient church, churchyard, and vicarage of 
Inschadney, as well as the village of that name. All these were 
removed about a hundred and twenty years ago, when the fields in 
the neighbourhood were included in the Taymouth policies. Nothing 
remains to-day to indicate the important character of the place except 
the road which passed to the old ford on the river, and the foundation 
of the wall that enclosed the churchyard. Here, it may be mentioned, 
is buried the Dean of Lismore, who made the first collection of Scottish 
Gaelic poetry. So far, indeed, has modern vandalism gone, that a wire 
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fence passing through the sacred acre divddes the churchyard between 
two dilferent proprietors. The well is surrounded by a few fine old 
beeches and oaks, and there is a broad walk leading down the grassy 
hhuk to it. Great numbers of people frequented this well in olden 
times, and after the policies were enclosed it was found necessary 
to open the gates to admit the pilgrims, especially at such seasons 
as Bealltuinn (May day, O.S.). Ten years ago the Marchioness of 
Breadalbane, whose attention had been directed to the sacred charac- 
ter of these wells, had this one and that on Portbane cleaned. The 
old man who did the work told me he found a stone with mai-kings 
on it at the Inschadney well. He had placed the stone in the bottom, 
and I went and got it lifted out. It is flat and irregular in shape, 
measuring 21 inches in length and 16 inches in breadth, and bears a 
rude cross that had been cut into it with a sharp instrument near the 
centi-e. The cross is little more than a deep scratch, and somewhat 
resembles a St Andrew’s cross, the limbs of which measure Tf inches 
and 7 inches in length respectively. After finding the stone 1 
examined the bottom, and discovered in the mud a very rudely made 
circular stone cup, 7 inches in diameter and 2-i'„ inches in height, with 
a cavity 1^ inch deep and 3^ inches across. A hit was broken from 
the rim, but I afterwards found it, so that the cup is now' entire. 1 
also picked out three corroded copper coins, three metal buttons, an 
opalescent glass bead, and six wire-headed pins which had been thrown 
in at different periods. One coin is a farthing of George HI. dated 
1806, b\it the other two are much older; however, they are so worn 
and thin from corrosion that they cannot be identified. I cannot 
find that the well had any association with a saint, but it is evident 
that it was regarded as being under Christian patronage from the 
fact of the cross on the stone and its contiguity to the sacred site of 
Inschadney. 

Stone Circle on the Farm of Aleckich (Remony Hill). 

In the Proceedings of this Society, vol. xliii. p. 271, there is a 
description of a stone circle situated in a wood above Remony on 
what was once the farm of Aleckich. I wish to supplement the 
information that is there given by my predecessor. Rev. J. B. 
MacKenzie, F.S.A.Scot., and by Mr J. D. Macleod, Edinburgh, who 
made a very accurate plan, w'hich appears on p. 272. 

I paid several visits last summer to this lonely and elevated spot, 
and examined the ground for stones, where the wide spaces between 
those indicated on the plan suggested that others might be concealed 
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beneath the turf. There would appear to be three stones missing, 
which would make the circle to consist of nine in all when it was 
entire. With little trouble, at a depth of only 3 inches, I located a 
large flat stone measuring 5 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 8 inches. It had 
stood on the north-western arc of the circle half-way between the 
fallen stone on the west and the broken standing stone on the north- 
north-west. It had fallen outwards. The foundation of the wall, built 
probably some seventy years ago to enclose the plantation, rested on the 
edge of the stone. The ground along the circumference of the circle 
between the three stones on the eastern side was carefully probed, 
but the rod touched only small loose stones. 

I next turned up the centre of the circle, and at a depth of 5 
inches below the surface came upon a dark deposit. It extended over 
a space of 2 feet square and was about 5 inches in depth. It was 
mixed with a white limy substance consisting of calcined bones, bits 
of which along with a sample of the dark substance I brought to the 
Museum. A bit of charcoal from the deposit revealed the lines of 
cleavage in the wood. There is no peat at the spot, although the 
elevation, which is at least 1200 feet, might suggest it. The surround- 
ing soil is of a reddish colour, and quite unlike the deposit which must 
have been placed there, and which was probably a burial after 
cremation. 
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II. 

NOTES ON A CROSS-SLAB AT CLANAMACRIE AND DIARMAID’S 
PILLAR IN GLEN LONAIN, ARGYLL, AND ON A SCULPTURED 
STONE IN GLEN BUCKIE, PERTHSHIRE. By WILLIAM THOMSON, 
F.S.A.Scot. 


Cross-Slab at Claxamacrie. 

The old road from Taynuilt to Oban lies for a considerable part 
through fair Glen Lonain. Seven miles west it winds between a jutting 
headland, on which the foundations of a hill-fort are visible, and the 
slopes of Crnach Clanamacrie. Immediately beyond this point the glen 
expands to a wide amphitheatre of grassy and tree-clad hills, encircling 
fertile meadows, where the river Lonan runs. 

This is Cladh na Macraidh (the burial-place of the youths), a quietly 
beautiful, secluded vale, fit resting-place for the unknown dead, whose 
burial mounds break the level contour of the plain. On the crest of 
one stands the small but extremely interesting Clanamacrie Cross-slab, 
hitherto but cursorily examined, and holding till now the secret of 
the interlaced Celtic ornament adorning the cross-shaft and possibly 
other parts of its surface. 

This is the only remaining wayside cross in Muckairn parish, Argyll. 
One other crowned a knoll— Tom na Croise (knoll of the cross) — in a field 
on the south side of the main road to Oban, about a quarter mile west 
of Taynuilt. It bears a rudely carved representation of the Crucifixion, 
and has for many years found a place in our National Museum of 
Antiquities. The style and character of these two crosses have nothing 
in common; they have no resemblance one to the other. 

* Clanamacrie Cross-slab is situated close by the old public road referred 
to above, on a made-up mound of earth and stones, elliptical in shape, 
some 9 feet high, 180 feet in circumference, 71 feet from west to east, 
and 54 feet from north to south, measured over the rise. Parts of 
several large, rounded boulders, probably base stones of the cairn, are 
exposed on the south side, next the road. 

The farm of the same name stands about 100 yards to the south-east, 
with the Lonan flowing beyond. Here the slab is said formerly to have 
been placed, in an ancient burying-ground now occupied by the farm- 
yard. From this it was carried to its present site by a young man named 
Macfadyen, a farm serv^ant at the place. From the field on the opposite 
side of the river rise two other artificial knolls, one rather larger than 
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that just described, the other smaller, and named respectively Cnoc 
an t-Sagairt (the knoll of the priest) and Cnoc an t-Seomair (the 
knoll of the chamber). All three are appaz’ently burial cairns and do 
not seem to have been disturbed. Two hundred yards east of the crose 
mound are two standing stones, 3 feet 3 inches and 4 feet 6 inches 
high respectively, and 8 feet in girth. A third stone, fallen, lies half 
buried in the long grass beside the smaller and most western. The 
name the locality bears appears therefore to be amply justified. 

In view of the way it was brought to its present position, the orienta- 




Fig. 1. Cross-slab at Clanaraacrie (front). Fig. 2. Cross-slab at Clanamacrle (back). 

• 

tion of the slab is of no importance, but for the past fifty or sixty years 
it has faced due south. Inserted in a hole in the turf and wedged into 
an upright position, the stone has repeatedly fallen. It is a block of 
laminated, fine-grained freestone, varying from 10 inches at the base to 
1 foot in width, and 6 inches thick. The length or height is 3 feet 1 inch. 

The obverse (figs. 1 and 3) shows, from the base, a shaft 15 inches 
long by 4 inches broad, cut in relief, and bearing an incised pattern 
of interlaced work. The sloping sides or borders also seem to bear a 
repeating design. The lower end of this shaft is semicircular with the 
border fret continued round, and from here the interlaced motif springs. 
Above the shaft is a round boss carved in high relief, 1^ inch in height. 
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of floral design. From the central circle, 3{ inches in diameter, spring 
twelve radiating petals or divisions curving down to the outer circum- 
ference. These are not of equal size, and on the rubbing (fig. 3) give the 
effect of vesicas. The diameter of this boss is 8^ inches over the curve, 
and its position above the shaft, and below the deeply 
cut Latin cross above it near the top of the slab, is 
very unusual. 

In their pristine state the limbs of the cross have 
been cut to a depth of 1 inch ; even now they are 
I inch deep. The rectangular edges have been worn 
and rounded, so that on the surface-level the width 
is 2 inches. But the square ends, still visible, prove 
that the shaft was 8 inches long and the arms 7 inches 
across, with a uniform original width of IJ inch. 

Under the boss and between the shaft and outer 
edge of slab the rubbing yields a very strong sugges- 
tion of more ornamentation. Excessive weathering 
has seriously affected this beautiful relic. 

Dr Angus Smith, in Loch Etive and the Sons of 

Usnach (p. 263), says : “ The late Dr Charlton, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne, to whom a drawing (of the cross) was shown, 

thought it of the eleventh century at the earliest.” 

Since, however, the drawing in his book is extremely 

inaccurate — it dates from 1885 — and Dr Smith was 

unaware of the ornament on the stone, this estimate Cross-slab at 

„ , Clanamacne, from a 

tails to be revised. rubbing. 

The reverse side of the slab (tig. 2) bears a simple, 
deeply cut cross beginning 10 inches above the base. Here again 
weathering has widened, worn, and rounded the shaft and arms out 
of all proportion to their original dimensions. The depth (1 inch) and 
width (IJ inch) are similar to the cross on the obverse, but the shaft 
is 12| inches long and the arms 8 inches all over. There is no evidence 
of ornament on this side. 

This monument is on the estate of Mr H. L. Macdonald, of Dunach, 
Oban. 



Diarmaid’s Pillar. 

Westward from Clanamacrie the sides of the valley converge 
rapidly, and the way leads along a picturesque, narrow, wooded 
ravine, the river rushing swiftly alongside. Then, about 1| mile further 
on, the hills recede, the glen expands, and just beyond Strontoiller 
VOL. LIX. 6 
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schoolhouse the splendid monolith known as Clach Dhiarmaid, or 
Carragh Dhiarmaid, that is Diarmaid’s Pillar (fig. 4), comes in sight. 

It sentinels the west end of Glen Lonain, and looks over the fields 
and meadows extending southward to Loch Nell, f mile away. The 
rugged dignity of this mass of Durinish granite is very striking, and 
its height of 12J feet and girth of over 13 feet add to its massive 
appearance. In plan irregularly rhomboidal, the four faces measure 
4 feet, 3 feet 6 inches, 2 feet 10 inches, and 3 feet near ground-level, 
with a slight tapering towards the top. It has been thought by some 

that the artificer has had a part 
in shaping the stone, but of this 




there are no indications. 

Some 45 feet behind the pillar, 
to the east, is a roughly circular 
sei’ies of earthfast stones, thir- 
teen in number, marking the re- 
puted burial-place of the Fenian 
hero, Diarmaid. They are to be 
seen in the illustration to the 
right of the standing stone. Those 
to the south, next the road, are 
the largest. Two are 3 feet 6 
inches long by 2 feet broad, and 
four rise from 15 inches to 2 feet 



^ 6 inches clear of the ground. 

' ~ The greatest diameter from stone 


to stone is 15 feet. They occur 


on a slightly elevated platform, 


Fig. 4. Diarmaid-.s Pillar, Glen Lonain, Argyll. sloping to the general level all 

round, but more sharply where 
the arc adjoins the road. Five stones project above earth-level, l?he 
others merely show through the turf. A shallow depression extends 
from the stones to Diarniaid’s Pillar, round which the ground is again 
slightly raised. The boulders forming the circle are iceworn and smooth. 


Diarmaid was the Achilles of Celtic legend, and the tale of his 
adventures is told at great length in Irish literature. Briefly, he won 
the heart of Grainne, daughter of Cormac Mac Airt, the king, judge, 
warrior, and philosopher who reigned at Tara, and who was the son of 
Conn of the hundred battles. With her he fled to Scotland, pursued by 
Fionn, her betrothed lover, who overtook them in the vicinity of the 
obelisk. A boar hunt was planned in the forests close by, and the 
quarry fell to Diarmaid’s prowess at Torr an Tuirc, a little beyond the 
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bank of the Lonan. With subtle cunning Fionn begged the hero to 
measure the hide by treading over it, insisting that this should be done 
from tail to snout or against the bristles, one of which penetrated 
Diarmaid’s heel and caused his death. They buried him where he fell, 
and “ raised this rib of rock ” to mark the spot. 

Carragh Dhiarmaid is on Strontoiller Farm, which belongs to the 
M‘Caig trustees. 


ScuLPTUBED Stone, Leac nan Saighead. 




-vsr. 


Leac nan Saighead (the flat rock of the arrows, flg. .5), lies among 
the heather close by the old track from Balquhidder through Gleann 

Main to Brig o’ Turk, a natural 

route probably followed by 
man from the date of his first 
entry into these wilds. 

The stone is remarkable, 
not for the elaboration of its 
markings, but for their char- 
acteristics, which appear to be 
well-nigh unique among cup- 
and ring-marked stones in 
Scotland. Distant from Baile- 
more Farm, Glen Buckie, about 
f mile to the west, it occurs 
at an elevation of 900 feet, 
on the surface of the immense 
field of glacial detritus which 
fills the glen, and through 
which the Allt Fanghlinne 
cuts a deep gorge some three 
hundred paces to the south. 

Moss and heather had grown 
up and about and over the 
stone to a considei’able extent when I first saw it ; since then I have 
cleaned it carefully and dug away the mossy soil, to show the eastern 
(lower) end and the interesting outlet of the circular groove. 

Leac nan Saighead is roughly rhomboidal in shape when viewed 
from the east. It is a mass of hard schistose rock, measuring at its 
greatest length from east to west 6 feet 4 inches, with a breadth of 
5 feet 6 inches from north to south, varying slightly in parts. The 
magnetic north makes a line across the stone at right angles to its 



Fig. .1. Sculptured Stone, Leac nan Saighead, Glen 
Buckie, Perthshire. 
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length. The east end varies in thickness from 8 inches to 12 inches, 
tapering to thin, sharp, broken edges at the western edge. The contour 
of the surface of the stone is well shown in the illustration. 

Portions of two circles are graven on the surface. The inner of 
these has a radius of 2 feet 1 inch to the inner edge of the channel, 
which is 2 \ inches broad. The circle is not quite perfect. The channel 
of this and the other circle is J inch deep. This circle, though not 
complete, shows a perimeter enclosing about 22.5 degrees or fths of a 
circle. 

Distant 12g inches from the outer edge of the channel of this inner 
circle is a portion of another, which at first glance seems concentric. 
But this is not so. The radius of the outer circle is 1 foot 11 inches to 
the inner edge of the sunk channel, and it is thus really smaller than 
the first, and only an arc of 45 degrees remains. 

At the highest point of the main circle and close to the inner lip of 
the flat-bottomed channel, a narrow groove begins, and continues round, 
gradually deepening, until, close to the south side of the stone, it takes 
the place of the shallow channel, and eventually runs out, as the illustra- 
tion shows, on the eastern edge. As it approaches the latter point, it 
reveals a clean-cut, perpendicular face on the inner side 1| inch deep 
from the rock-surface to the bottom of the groove. Its outer lip is 1 inch 
lower than the inner and its greatest width is | inch. The arc is con- 
tinued some distance further without this groove-like and very unusual 
feature. At the centre of the main circle is a small depression, and 
near it are traces of probable cup-marks, with one quite definite 1| inch 
diameter and f inch deep. 

The only tradition associated with the stone is, that the man who 
carved the circles was killed at the stone by an arrow discharged from 
Bealach a’ Chonnaidh, about | mile, as the crow flies, south-west 
across the gorge of the Allt Fanghlinne. In front of this bealach (pass) 
is a very prominent dun, which may have been the site of an ancient 
encampment. It is a strong position strategically, and commands the 
ford over the stream, used by all Avho travelled north or south, from or 
to Glean Main. The summit is covered with grass, but no remains of 
buildings of any kind are visible above the surface. 

A new road has quite recently been made close by Leac nan Saighead, 
which was in some danger while the operations were in progress, and 
it was even suggested to raise it to a vertical position. Fortunately it 
was not interfered with. 
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III. 

Excavation op a chambered cairn at ham. Caithness, 
AND OF a hut-circle AND TWO EARTH-HOUSES AT PRES- 
WICK LINKS, CAITHNESS. Obtained under the Gunning Fellow- 
ship. With a Note on a Winged Horse carved on one of the 
Lintels in the Earth-House at Crichton Mains, Midlothian. By 
ARTHUR J. H. EDWARDS. F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper of the 
Museum. 


Chambered Cairn at Ham. 

In the county of Caithness only three earth-houses have hitherto been 
recorded — two in the parish of Lathei’on and one in the parish of Dunnet. 
The latter, which is situated near Ham at the edge of a clilf on the 
eastern side of a small geo, about 233 yards north of the farmhouse of 
Ham, is not an earth-house in the accepted sense of the word, but a 
chambered cairn rising from the natural surface of the ground to some 
8 or 9 feet above the level of the adjacent field. The mound can be 
distinctly seen from the roadside, its presence being made still more 
prominent by reason of a modern cairn of stone which has been built on 
the top. The exact diameter cannot be ascertained, as there is no definite 
margin, but at one time it has probably measured somewhere about 
100 feet. 

The monument has long been knoAvn in the district as the Piets House, 
and in Pococke’s Tours, p. 156, and the old Statistical Account, vol. xi. 
p. 257, reference is made to it under this name ; but in both of these 
descriptions mention is made of the existence of two “ cells ” with 
separate entrances. If this is the same construction, only one “ cell ” or 
chamber is now extant, entrance to which is obtained through a covered 
passage. In the Statistical Account the entrances to the cells ai'e also 
described as seemingly to have led from two outer circular compart- 
ments of about 17 or 18 feet in diameter. But, before the present 
excavation, the only indication of what might have corresponded to one 
of these compartments, was an oval grass-grown depression some little 
distance south of the extreme outer end of the entrance passage, whose 
broken and incomplete walls extended, before excavation, for a distance 
of 4 feet outwards from the point where the lintels begin and the covered 
passage leads from the face of the slope into the chamber in the heart of 
the mound. Taking a lead from the description given in the Statistical 
Account, an attempt to discover the existence of a second “cell” or 
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chamber was made by an excavation which commenced at a point 8 feet 
west of the opening of the covered passage, and extended for about 
15 feet in a northerly direction (A on fig. 1). At the northern extremity 
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Fig. 1. Plan and Section of Chambered Cairn at Ham, Caithness. 

of the excavation the depth from the surface of the mound to the 
bottom, which was considerably below the level of the roof of the present 
chamber, was about 5 feet. In so far as finding a second chamber the 
result was negative, and the second cell mentioned in the Statistical 
Account, and which Bishop Pococke de.scribed when he visited the site 
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in 1760, still remains a matter of ob-scnrity. The excavation was not, 
however, without its value, for it was ascertained that the body of the 
mound, although supposed until now to be of earth, was really an 
agglomeration of boulders and slabs of stone with only a few inches 
of soil on the top. Without penetrating deeply into the mound, an 
examination was made at various other places (B on plan), and the 
evidence obtained showed that the structure was similar to that of a 
cairn. 

The exact nature of the oval depression in front of the entrance to 
the passage had next to be determined, and on the removal of the turf 
from its extreme outer edge on the south side, a slightly curved wall was 
found running from east to west. The wall, which measured 23 feet in 
length and 3 feet in height, was faced only on its outer or southern side. 
The top of the wall was flat, and consisted of a series of thin slabs, 2 feet 
6 inches in breadth, regularly laid for the whole of its length. The inner 
side, irregular and without form, gradually sloped down towards the 
centre of the depression in a mass of irregularly placed stones and pieces 
of rotten slab. The centre of the depression was also dug out, but no 
floor was found. At a distance of about 19 feet north from the face of 
the first wall, another wall was found which also ran east and west. 
This wall measured 26 feet in length and nearly 4 feet in height, and it 
also was faced only on its outer or southern side. Above the wall before 
excavation w’as a covering of fragments of slabs and stones mixed with 
soil, but when this was removed it was seen that, as in the first wall, 
the top was well defined by flat slabs, between 2 and 3 feet in breadth, 
which covered it from end to end. Behind this building was the mass 
of stones and boulders that formed the body of the mound, of which 
the wall appeared to be an integral part. 

At the western end of the inner wall and on its southern side another 
portion of walling, 4 feet in length and faced only on its eastern or inner 
side, was set at right angles. Its termination was rough and irregular, 
and gave the impression that it had continued further. From near the 
angle formed by these two walls a cut was made inwards in nearly a 
direct line with the present opening of the covered passage, and at a 
distance of 8 feet from the outer face of the long wall, the eastern wall 
of the passage leading to the chamber was disclosed. This wall, of 
which it was evident only part remained, curved slightly to the right 
for a distance of 4 feet, and gradually increased in height from 1 foot 
6 inches to 2 feet. The end of the other wall of the passage was then 
laid bare, a distance of 2 feet separating one wall from the other. 
Both walls running parallel, curved slightly to the left, and the height 
gradually increased to 3 feet at the point where the lintels began 
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(fig. 1, Section). The passage now curved slightly to the right and 
extended inwards for a distance of 13 feet, the height gradually 
increasing until at the part where it opened into the chamber it had 
reached 3 feet 10 inches. The passage was not paved. 

The chamber, which was of drystone building, measured 14 feet 
9 inches in length, 4 feet 10 inches in width where the passage entered, 
and 3 feet 6 inches in width at the back, where the curve which forms the 
round commences. The walls converged slightly as they rose upwards, 
the roof being formed of flags of stone, two of which had fallen in, 
leaving an open space in the centre about 3 feet square. The total 
number of flags which had covered both passage and roof was 22 in all. 
Near the end of the west wall, 3 feet above floor-level, was a small recess, 
which measured 1 foot in height, 1 foot 3 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 
6 inches in depth. In a crevice at the back of the recess, caused by the 
flat slab which formed its floor not having fitted closely, there were found 
a quantity of limpet-shells and a few large fish-bones, probably cod. The 
floor of the chamber was covered with a black earthy deposit, mixed 
with disintegrated limpet-shells and comminuted fish-bones, the limpet- 
shell deposit being found in much greater quantity near the entrance 
than at any other part. The floor was not paved, and a measurement 
taken from the centre of it to the roof showed that the height was 
6 feet 6 inches. 

It is matter for regret that even now, after excavation, one cannot 
say with absolute certainty that this was the monument referred to in 
the Statistical Account and in Pococke’s Tours. The two faced walls and 
part of a third, found at the south side of the mound, may have formed 
one of the circular outer compartments mentioned in the first of these 
descriptions ; but no published plan, however, seems to have been in 
existence prior to that given in the Ancient Monuments Commission’s 
Inventory of Monuments and Constructions in Caithness, p. 23, where th^s 
particular part of the structure is described as an oval depression which 
measured 27 feet by 14 feet. The walls, covered as they were with turf 
and nettles, would certainly have justified one in the assumption of the 
previous existence of a circular or oval compartment, and not until the 
present excavation was made could it have been possible to believe 
otherwise. The plan (fig. 1) shows that the smaller portion of wall would 
appear as if it had at one time joined the other long wall at right angles, 
and although no faced wall was found on the eastern side of the hollow, 
which would have made of the whole a rectangular enclosure, I am 
inclined to believe that in any case this portion was of secondary con- 
struction. With reference to the main part of the monument, it has 
until now been supposed that the chamber was contained in an earthen 
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mound; but the composition of the body of the structure undoubtedly 
resembles that of a sepulchral cairn, and in a region notable for its 
number of chambered cairns, it is not without the bounds of possibility 
tTaat one of these early monuments may have been adapted for use as 
a dwelling-place in later times. The chamber, although it does not now 
conform to the style of construction usually associated with the earlier 
type of monument, may have been rebuilt to suit the needs of those 
who afterwards used it as a habitation. 


Excavations at Freswick Links. 

Freswick Links, situated at the head of Freswick Bay, on the east coast 
of Caithness, in the parish of Canisbay, is one of these areas covered 
with deposits of sand blown up from the seashore, of which we have 
many examples round our Scottish coast. Unlike the Culbin Sands in 
Morayshire and the Glenluce Sands in Wigtownshire— two similar but 
much larger areas which for years have yielded a rich harvest of relics, 
dating from prehistoric to modern times— few objects have as yet been 
obtained from Freswick Links. Bounded on its south side by Freswick 
Burn and on its north side by the road which leads to Skirza Head, the 
area measures about half a mile from north to south and about a quarter 
of a mile from east to west at its widest part. From about the middle 
and towards its northern end large sandy hollows or gullies have been 
swept out by the wind, so that there is exposed to view at the bottom of 
these a dark layer of soil or old land surface. Here and there in the 
gullies large boulders, some completely exposed, are scattered over the 
surface, while portions of others protrude from underneath. One feature 
worthy of note is the quantity of burnt stones, nearly all of which have 
been fractured by intense heat, many having been reduced almost to the 
si/e of road metal. At various places also, and perhaps more particularly 
near the spot called the Lady’s Brow, are the remains of kitchen- 
middens composed mainly of limpet-shells and fish-bones. 

In a gully about 600 yards north of Freswick House a single pillar- 
like stone protruded some 3 feet above the level of the ground, while in 
close proximity and with some appearance of regularity in the form of 
their setting, the upper portions of other smaller stones just appeared 
above the surface. As the seaward side of the gully, where it sloped 
towards the beach, was covered with a quantity of kitchen-midden debris, 
I decided that the site might be worth investigation. Excavation 
exposed to view an oval-shaped construction composed of single 
boulders resting on pure sand (fig. 2), which measured 17 feet in greatest 
length and 13 feet in greatest breadth. This had probably been a 
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hut-circle. A gap of 3 feet 9 inches on the south-west side of the 
enclosure formed the entrance, a pillar-like stone, which measured 4 feet 
in height, 1 foot 2 inches in hreadth, and 1 foot 2 inches in thickness, 
standing upright at the eastern side of the gap being one of the portals 
of the doorway, and single boulders, the average measurement of which 
would be about 2 feet by 1 foot 6 inches by 2 feet, being part of the inner 
face of the surrounding wall. When the interior was cleared of loose 
sand, it was observed that one part of the floor on the north-east eide 
was paved, and although there was no kerb, this portion may have been 
used as a hearth or fireplace, strength being lent to this supposition by 
the discoloured sand mixed with fragments of charcoal found near by. 

The remainder of the floor was covered 
with a layer of clay some inches thick, in 
which were embedded limpet-shells in fairly 
large quantities, and in one particular 
place a number of shells of the common 
whelk. The only relic found was a grooved 
sinkstone of indurated sandstone, which 
measured 3§ inches in length and 2^ inches 
in thickness. 

A little to the north of the Lady’s 
Brow the wind had blown away the sand, 
leaving a gully nearly 100 feet in length, 
30 feet in breadth, and from 3 feet to 9 
feet in depth. The floor of this gully rose 
gently from either side to its centre in the 
form of a low mound 21 feet in width, 
which extended inwards from the beach 
end for a distance of nearly 60 feet. On the north side of this mound 
a few scattered boulders protruded above the surface, while at its western 
extremity, entirely exposed to view', were broken portions of the upper 
halves of two circular querns, one of which had been in the process of 
manufacture. Near the southern margin of the mound, about its centre, 
was a bed of limpet-shells about 7 feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, and 
1 foot in depth, w'hile still closer to the edge was a large quantity of 
burnt stones, the depth of which at one point was ascertained to be 
4 feet. The area occupied by the burnt stones could not be deter- 
mined, as the mass continued under the bank which formed the 
southern side of the gully. Near the western extremity of the 
mound, and at a distance of about 200 feet from high-water mark, 
the top of a wall built of rough boulders was found at about 
1 foot below the surface. The w'all was carefully followed until the 
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Fig. 2. Plan of Hut-circle at Freswick 
Links, Caithness. 
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outlines of a building took definite shape, and the intei-ioi- was cleared 
of the discoloured sand and loose stones which completely filled it. The 
structure (fig. 3, A), which was evidently an earth-house, was roofless. 
1% lay nearly east and west, the total length measuring 10 feet 9 inches 
internally. The building consisted of two chambers with an entrance 
passage. The walls, which were dry built, had a thickness of about 
1 foot 6 inches, and consisted of rough boulders and slabs, entrance 
having been obtained from the south-east by a short passage, 2 feet 
3 inches in length, 1 foot 9 inches in height, and 1 foot 6 inches in width, 
the floor of which was paved. The inner end of this passage opened into 
an oval compartment which measured 4 feet 9 inches from front to 
back by 7 feet in greatest width ; the walls were 3 feet 2 inches in 
height. Separated from this compartment by two small upiight slabs 
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Fig. .8. Plan of Earth-houses at Freswick Links, Caithness. 


set in the floor, each of which measured 7 inches in height, and 1 foot 
5 inches and 1 foot 3 inches in length respectively, was another 
small chamber, trapezoidal in shape, the floor paved with two flat 
slabs, which exactly fitted into position. This chamber measured 4 feet 
in length, 2 feet in width at its narrow end. and 3 feet 3 inches at its 
wider end, with walls 2 feet 9 inches in height. Two large flags, which 
may have formed part of the original roof of the structure, were found 
in the circular compartment near the inner end of the passage, one on 
either side. The upper portion of the flags rested against the inner edge 
of the topmost course of the wall, while their bases, which nearly^ touched, 
rested on the floor. That on the south side measured 4 feet in length, 
1 foot 5 inches in breadth, and 4 inches in thickness, the measurement 
of the other on the north side being 3 feet 8 inches in length, 1 foot 
5 inches in hreadth, and 3 inches in thickness. 

In an easterly direction and at a distance of 10 feet 6 inches from the 
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entrance to earth-house A, the wall of another earth-house, B (fig. 3), was 
found. This earth-house, the median line of which lay nearly east and 
west, measured 18 feet 9 inches in total length, and resembled the previous 
one, in respect that it also contained two compartments although of 
somewhat different shape, one being semicircular and the other sub- 
oval. Facing nearly due east was a paved passage, which measured 
5 feet in length, 1 foot 2 inches in width, and 1 foot 2 inches in height. 
At its inner end and built in the thickness of the wall of the 
larger chamber was a lintel stone, which measured 2 feet 7 inches in 
length, 1 foot 5 inches in breadth, and 7 inches in thickness. Entrance 
to the chamber must necessarily have been made with some difficulty, as 
the underside of the lintel was only 1 foot 2 inches above the floor-level. 

The passage was completely filled with 
dark soil mixed with quantities of 
limpet-shells, the whole so impacted 
that it was only removed with diffi- 
culty. The chamber, which was sub- 
oval in shape, measured 9 feet 3 inches 
in length, and the stones which formed 
the dry-built walls were set in such 
a manner that they showed a fairly 
smooth and regular interior face. At 
the eastern end the height of the walls 
was 2 feet 6 inches and the width of 
the chamber 8 feet 3 inches ; near the 
centre the height was 2 feet 9 inches 
and the width 8 feet ; and at the westeim 
end, or entrance to the other compartment where the walls had con- 
verged until the distance which separated them was only 5 feet 6 inches, 
the height was 3 feet. The line of demarcation between one compartment 
and the other was made by two large slabs set upright, one on either 
side of the entrance to the inner compartment ; that on the north side 
measured 2 feet 9 inches in height, 1 foot 2 inches in breadth, and 7 inches 
in thickness, and the other on the south side, 3 feet 3 inches in height, 
2 feet 3 inches in breadth, and 6 inches in thickness. The compartment 
itself was semicircular in shape and built of rough boulders and stones, 
the height of the walls being 4 feet 6 inche.s. At the floor-level it 
measured 5 feet 6 inches in width, but at the head of the first course, 
which consisted of boulders placed in such a manner that their inner 
faces were tilted out at an angle of over lOO” with the floor, the width 
increased to 6 feet 9 inches (fig. 4). On top of these boulders were 
several courses of rough stones, each of these courses protruding inwards 
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Fig. 4. Section of Earth-house at Freswiek 
Links, Caithness. 
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a little from the one below, until at the top the walls had converged to 
a width of 5 feet. A peculiar feature was the fact that the highest 
course had been covered with a layer of clay of convex shape on the 
upper surface, .showing a thickness of 3 inches at its centre. The clay 
when first uncovered was quite soft and pliable, but after a few days’ 
exposure to the sun it had become as hard as brick. 

Part of the floor of the compartment was roughly paved, and near 
the entrance was a bed of limpet-.shells, about 1 foot in breadth and from 
4 inches to 8 inches in depth, a portion of w'hich extended into the larger 
chamber. Amongst the shells at the north end of the deposit were 
found the lower jaw of a child in its first dentition, before eruption of 
the permanent molars, and 1 foot further south in the same deposit, 
another part of the skull in a fragmentary condition. 

Except for a saddle quern and rubber found at the floor-level in the 
large compartment, a few feet from where the passage entered, no relics 
were found. The quern measured 1 foot 8| inches in length, 13 inches in 
breadth, and 5 inches in thickness. The rubber w^as 10| inches in length, 
7 inches in breadth, and 2 inches in thickne.ss. 

With regard to the actual excavation of this earth-house, the larger 
chamber presented no difficulty, except for the great quantity of sand 
which had to be removed; but the excavation of the smaller chamber 
was rendered more difficult, by reason of the mass of burnt stones mixed 
with dark soil with which it was almost completely filled. The boulders 
which formed the lower cour.se were blackened with fire, and still had 
adhering to their surfaces a sooty deposit which blackened the fingers. 

Both earth-houses are new in type, and it is unfortunate that no relics 
were obtained, so that the period to w'hich they had belonged could have 
been more or less definitely ascertained. That they are early is without 
doubt, as the saddle quern is associated with the prehistoric remains of 
nearly every country in Europe. A comparison between the relics found 
a^ Freswick and those from the earth-house excavated at Galson' in 
Lewis last year shows some striking differences. At Freswick the people 
seemed to have lived mainly by the harvest of the sea. They possessed 
only a limited supply of pottery, as none was found in the interior of 
the dwellings, and a search made of the kitchen-middens yielded only a 
few shards of rough, hard, undecorated ware. At Galson, in addition 
to limpet-shells and fish remains, large quantities of the bones of various 
animals, shards of pottery, decorated and undecorated, and implements 
of bone and deer-horn, were found inside the chambers of the earth- 
house and in the kitchen-midden. 

Relics recovered from the vicinity of the kitchen-middens consisted 
* Proceedings, vol. Iviii. pp. 185 et seq. 
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of a hollow scraper of flint, which measured inch in length by 
I inch in breadth, a whoid made from the head of a femur or humerus 
of an animal, and a pointed splinter of bone which showed cut 
marks. Very few fragments of pottery were recovered, one small shafd 
being of the broch type, with everted lip and bulging sides, and the 
remainder, pieces of vessels of a rough undecorated ware, the sides of 
which had been nearly straight and the lips flat or partially rounded, 
somewhat similar to certain of the unornamented fragments found in 
the kitchen-midden at Galson. 

I am indebted to Messrs John C. Brodie & Sons, W.S., who very 
kindly obtained for the Society the necessary authority to examine the 
cairn at Ham, and to Lady Alexander-Sinclair, who, in the absence of 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edwyn Alexander-Sinclair, I’eadily gave permission to 
excavate any sites at Freswick Links. 


A WINGKD HORSE CARVED OX A LINTEL STONE IN THE 
EARTH-HOUSE AT CRICHTON MAINS. 

In the earth-house at Crichton Mains, Midlothian,^ it has long been 
known that the walls contained a number of squared and chiselled stones 
with the diagonal and diamond markings so frequently seen in Roman 
buildings, but it has now been pos.sible to add to this record by the 
discovery of a carving on one of the lintel stones. 

In the long chamber of the earth-house to the east, about 27 feet 
from the inner end of the entrance passage, and 9| inches fi-om the 
northern wall, on the third lintel from the end of the chamber, there 
is carved in high relief the figure of a Pegasus or winged horse, showing 
head, shoulders, forelegs, and wings (fig. 5 ). The wings are raised as if 
in the motion of flight and the legs outstretched as if galloping. There 
is no trace of the body or hind legs, and it is impossible to say if ever 
the figure had been complete. Over all, from the tip of the wings to the 
forefeet, the carving measures about 7 inches, and from the poll of the 
head to the belly about inches. Individually the head measures 
inches in length, the legs 2 inches in length, the wings 3 inches in 
length by 2i inches acro.ss, and the neck from the poll of the head to 
the base of the wings, as nearly as can be ascertained, 2| inches. The 
surface of the lintel is roughly picked, but that portion on W'hich the 
figure is cut is more finely tooled. Whether the carving was done before 
the stone was put to its present use, or worked on it as now placed, is 
a matter of opinion. But, as it certainly would not have been easy to 
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cut the design on the stone as it now lies, it is moi’e probable that the 
sculpturing had been done previous y. 



Fig. .5. Winged Horse sculptured on Lintel in Earth-house nt Crichton. 


I have to thank Mr Bryan Clayton, F.S.A.Scot., for his flash-light 
photograph of the stone from which the illustration has been made. 
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IV. 

NOTES ON FIVE DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE LANDS OF 
FEOROULE IN ROXBURGHSHIRE, DATING PROM 1453 TO 1542. 
By WILLIAM DOUGLAS, P.S.A.Scot. 

Five old documents, which illustrate the ancient procedure of land 
conveyancing, as well as being of some topographical interest, have 
lately come into my hands among a number of charters relating to the 
extinct barony of Cleish. The first, a Letter of Reversion of the lands 
of Feoroule, written in the vernacular, is dated 1453, and has the 
grantor’s seal attached. It is granted by Andrew Ker of Altonburn to 
Sir Robert Colville of Oxnam. 

This Andrew Ker, the second of the name, was afterwards known 
as Andrew Ker of Cessford, and was an ancestor of the Dukes of 
Roxburgh. 

Sir Robert Colville, to whom the letter was granted, was an ancestor 
of the Lords Colville of Culross. 

The name Feoroule, in any of its many ways of spelling,* does not 
appear on our modern maps, but, according to Mr Tancred of Weens, 
there was an ancient barony of Feoroule which covered almost the 
whole breadth of Hobkirk parish, and included the lands of Town o’ 
Rule, Hallrule, Harwood, Weens, and others lying round the Water of 
Rule. It is frequently alluded to in his book Ruleicater and its People, 
' but none of his references date so far back as 1453. 

In this Letter of Reversion Andrew Ker relates that he obliges 
himself and his heirs of line or of tailzie, in the faith and truth of 
their bodies, that whenever the said Sir Robert or his successors shall 
warn him or them, upon forty days’ notice, to come to the high altqr 
of Jedworth Abbey to receive 200 marks of good and usual money of 
the kynryk of Scotland, he binds himself and his successors to come 
and receive the same, and to resign the lands of Feoroule into the 
hands of Sir Robert and his successors. To this he gives his bodily 
oath touching the holy evangel. 

According to the Scots Peerage,"^ this Andrew Ker had much in 
common with Sir Robert Colville. In 1453 he entered into a mutual 
bond of manrent with Sir Robert against all others, the King and the 

* Feoroule being the oldest form known to me, I have adopted it for this paper. The other 
forms are Feu of Roule, Fewtoule, Farroule, Feorowle, Fewroulie, Feuallroul, Fewreull, 
Fewrele, Fewrouell, and Ferro wle. 

* Vol. vii. p. 322, and vol. ii. p. 541. 
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Earl of Douglas excepted, and in 1454 he received a similar bond from 
Thom Robson in exchange for a grant to the said Thom of his lands 
of Hownara for life. This Thom Robson appears as one of the witnesses 
to the Letter of Reversion. 

In the spring of last year I visited the places named in these 
documents. 

Altonburn, the ancient home of the Kers, which was in their posses- 
sion since 1357,' has entirely disappeared, and a thriving farm now 
occupies its site. This farm, named Attonburn, lies some 4 miles above 
Yetholm on the Bowmont Water, with the ancient unenclosed burial- 
ground of Mow not far off. The few remaining tombstones in this 
cemetery are slowly being overgrown and are gradually sinking out 
of sight. 

Cessford Castle still shows some evidence of its previous glory, and 
its ruins now stand grim, sombre, and massive on the farm lands of the 
same name. They are in a terribly neglected state, and although the 
Avails are more than 13 feet in thickness and look as if they had been 
built to AA’ithstand the rage of men and gods for all time, yet the great 
south AA’all has noAV been rent in twain, and the interior, unroofed, is 
the nesting home for pigeons and Avild birds. 

From the fact that AndreAV Ker calls Cessford “my manor place,” 
Ave may take it that the castle had not then been built. Fourteen 
years later (1467) a sasine- is gi\'en at the gates of the castle, so prob- 
ably it was erected betAveen these tAvo dates. 

The site of Oxnani Castle, the home of the CoIa illes since the middle 
of the tAvelfth century, is still pointed out, but nothing noAV is left 
except its grass-coA'ered foundations. These rest on the summit of a 
grassy knoll rising steeply from the Oxnam Water, Avhich floAVS round 
its base and Avhich formed one of its defences. It is approached by a 
little pathAvay descending through fields and hedgeroAvs from the present 
church of Oxnam. According to the New Statistical Account, a strong 
wall on the land side enclosed a spacious outer court, where in times 
of trouble the cattle of the Aucinity could be secured. 

In 1479 Margaret Ker renounces all right or claim she may haA’e to 
succeed to her father or to her grandfather AndrcAV Ker, to the barony 
of Cessford, in favour of her uncle Walter Ker of CaA^erston, and in 
the lands thus resigned it is interesting to note that the “Feu of 
Roule” has a place among them.® 

In 1495 Feoroule Avas granted by King James IV. to Jonet, daughter 
of Archibald, Earl of Angus.* 

' Scots Peerage, vol. A’ii. p. 316. ’ Hist. MSS. Com. Roxburgh, p. 17. 

’ Ibid. * Reg. Mag. Sig., 22nd December W95. 
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The second and third documents are Notarial copies of an Instru- 
ment of Resignation, dated 1499, by which Sir' William Colville of Oxnam 
(a grandson of Sir Robert) resigns into the hands of William Douglas 
of Cavers, as lord superior, half the lands of Peoroule, in favour 8f 
Andrew Ker of Over Crailing; and of charter following, dated 1500, 
in which William Douglas grants these lands to the said Andrew. 

The fourth document is a grant, dated 1541, by Elizabeth Colville 
(great-granddaughter of Sir Robert and daughter of the Sir William 
Colville mentioned above), with consent of Patrick Colquhoun of Pemont, 
her spouse, giving to her son-in-law, Robert Colv'ille ^ of Cleish, the 
Reversion of the lands of Peoroule. This grant is written in the 
vernacular, and has the seals of Elizabeth and Patrick Colquhoun 
attached. It is given for the special love and favour she bears to the 
said Robert, her gude-son. 

The fifth is a Crown letter, given under the Privy Seal of James V., 
of date 15th April 1542, which retells the whole story, and ordains that 
when the redemption money is paid, Elizabeth, Lady Pemont, is to have 
free regress and ingress again to the lands of Peoroule. 

In 1574 the lordship of Peoroule (Pewroulie) was in the hands of 
the king “throw the proces and dome of forfaltour ordourlie led and 
deducit aganis Thomas Ker, sumtyme of Phairnyhirst, knight, for certane 
crymes of tressoun committed by him.”- 

What happened to the lands after that I do not know, but from 
the Letter of Reversion, being still among the Colville of Cleish papers, 
it would seem that the right of redemption had not been exercised. 

I am indebted to my friend Mr John M‘Gregor, W.S., for much 
assistance in making the following transcripts and translations. 

I. — 1453 June 10. Letter of Reversion granted by Andrew Ker of 
Altonburn to Sir Robert Colville laird of Oxnam for redemption 
of Peoroule. 

Be it kennyt til al men be thir present lettres me Andro Ker of the 
Altonburn to be oblist and be thir my present lettres oblissis me and 
myne ayeris and successouris of lyne or of talze myne or thair assignys 
in the fathys and throuthes of our bodyise with out fraude or gyle til 
ane honorabill man Sir Robt Colvele lord of Oxnam his ayeris and 
successouris of lyne or of talze his or thar assignys that quhat tyme it 
sal happyn the sayd Sir Robt his ayeris and successouris of lyne or of 

’ Robert Colville was a natural son of Sir James Colville of East Wemyss. He rose to high 
power in the service of Regent Moray, and died attacking the French at the siege of Leith in 
1560. He was the ancestor of the Lords Colville of Ochiltree, a title now extinct. 

• Reg. Privy Council, vol. ii. p. 384. 
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talze his or thar assignys to warn or ger warn me the sayde Andro Ker 
myne ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talze myne or thar assignys at 
my man’^ place of Cessward or in ony uthir place quhar myne or thair 
(?hef dwellyng is in the tyme of the sayd warnyng or in ony uther place 
with in the realme of Scotland quhar I or thai forsaid may be bodely 
fundyn, but fraude or gyle upon fourty dayes warnyng to cum and to 
ressaffe tua hundreth markis of gude and usuale mone of the kynryk 
of Scotlande and gyff our the landis of the Feoroule with the pertinents 
To the quhilk I the sayd Andro oblyssis me myne ayeris and successouris 
of lyne or of talze that we sal comper at the sayde daye in the abbaye of 
Jedworth and ressafe the sayde somme of mone on the he altar of that 
ilk, gyff thai will deliver it with out fors or strentht in hindering of us, 
but fraude or gyle, than and incontenent efter the ressavyng of the saide 
somme of mone, I the saide Andro myne ayeris and successouris of lyne 
or of talze myne or thair assignys sal upgylf purly and sympliciter resyn 
with stalf and baston the said landis of the Fewroule with the pertinents 
in the handis of the sayd Sir Robt his ayeris or successouris of lyne or of 
talze hys or thair assignys al ryth and dame, charter and evident to- 
gyddyr with fee properte and possession fra me and myne ayeris 
forsayde to the sayd Sir Robt hys ayeris and successouris of lyne or of 
talze his or yair assignys in fre fee and heritage for evirmar Sua that 
nouther I myne ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talze myne or thair 
assignys na nane utheris in my name sal be herd in tyme to cum in na 
dame questione nor demand in na to the sayd landis na in na part of 
thaim bot al uttirly excludit for evirmayr And gyff it happynys me 
the sayd Andro or myne ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talze myne 
or thair assignys wylfully or fraudfully to absent us and will nouch cum 
to the sayd daye off warnyng to ressiff the sayde somme of mone as is 
foirsayd the sayde Sir Robt or his ayeris or successouris of lyne or of 
talze hys or thair assignys lefand the sayd soume of mone behynde 
tHaim upon the he altar in the sayde abbay befor notar and wittnes 
but fraude or gyle than and frathyn furth it sail be leful to the 
sayde Sir Robt his ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talze his or thair 
assignys to resaffe and resayse the sayde landis of the Feoroule with all 
thar pertinents as is contenyt in the charter of the sayde Andrew Ker 
at thair awyn handis in fre fee and heritage for evirmar with out ony 
obstakyll questione or demand lik as or be me the sayd And" myne 
ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talzie myne or thair assignys and her 
attour gyf it happins me the sayd And" myne ayeris or successouris of 
lyne or of talze myne or thair assignys to pass of the realme of Scotland 
nouch lefand assignys ane or ma behynd us with full powar to resaffe 
the sayde somme of mone and gyf our the sayde landis of the Feoroule 
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with the pertinents in maner and fourme as is befor sayd than it sal be 
leffull to the sayde Sir Robt his ayeris or successouris of lyne or of talze 
his or thair assignys to resaffe the sayd landis of the Feorule with the 

pertinents and to resayse as is befof' 
sayde at thir awyn handis in fee 
and heritage for evirniar the for- 
sayd somme of mone heand left 
upon the he altar of the sayd abbay 
befor notar wittness as is forsayd 
be the sayde Sir Robt his ayeris 
or successouris forsaide and at all 
the conditiounis artikyll and poynt- 
mentis lely and treuly sal be kepit 
in all maner fourme and effect as is 
befor wryttyn I the sayd Andreev 
Ker for me and myn ayeris forsayde 
haly evangell tuychyt has gyffyn a 
bodelik acht And to the mar sekyrte 
to this my present lettres of rever- 
sione has hungyn my sele in the 
toune of Jedworth the tend daye of 
the moneth of June the yher of god 
a thousande four hundreth fyfty 
and thre yheris befor thir wittnes 
John of Aynisle of Dolphynston, 
Maister Philip [torn] Gilbert Elwald, 
Thom Robson, Sir Patk. of Fother- 
ingham priest and public notary and 
many uthirs. 

Fig. 1. Seal of Andren Ker. I have been permitted to com- 

pare this seal with one attached to* a 
Procuratory of Resignation of 18th February 1480 which is much more 
clearly defined. The chevron carries three mullets and the helmet above 
the shield bears a stag’s head. The legend is S. ANDRE K AR [or Car ?]. 

II.— 1499 Dec. 24. Instrument of Re.signation by William Colville 
of Oxnam, of the half lands of Feoroule, in favour of Andreav Ker 
of Ov^er Crailing. — A notarial copy on paper. 

[Translation.^ 

In the name of God, amen. By this present public Instrument, be 
it manifest and known, that in the year of the incarnation of our Lord 
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one thousand four hundred and ninty nine years, the month of December 
and day twenty fourth, In the third Indiction, In the eighth year of the 
pontificate of the most holy father in Christ and our Lord, lord Alex- 
ander the sixth by divine providence the Pope. In presence of me 
Notary public and witnesses underwritten, personally compeared an 
honourable man William Colvile of Oxname knight, who by staff and 
baton gave up all and sundry his lands of the half part lands of 
Fewtoule with tenants, tenandries and service of free tenants of the 
foresaid half part lands with pertinents lying within the barony of 
Cavers and sheriffdom of Roxburgh, into the hands of an honourable 
man William Douglas laird of the barony of Cavers knight, as the lord 
superior thereof, and purely and simply resigned all right and claim in 
property and possession which he had or might have in any way in 
future in the foresaid lands wdth tenants tenandries and service of 
free tenants with pertinents, for himself his heirs and assignees to 
AVilliam Douglas laird of the barony of Cavers knight, and quitclaims 
for ever, for the infefting of the honest man Andrew Ker of Ovir 
Crealing heritably in the same. Upon all and sundry the foresaid 
William Douglas laird of the barony of Cavers knight, asked of me the 
Notary public underwritten, public Instruments. These things were 
done in the Cathedral church of Jedworth, the tenth hour before noon, 
under j^ear, month, day. Indiction & pontificate as above. Present 
there these honest men William Cranstoune of that ilk, William Ker 
of Langle, Randolph Ker, and William Cranstoune with divers other 
witnesses to the premises called & likewise required. 

The Notary being Patrick Atzensone, M.A., and clerk of the diocese 
of Glasgow, and he gives the usual notarial docquet. 


III.— 1500 May 26. Charter by Sir William Douglas of Cavers, in 
favour of Andrew Ker of Over Crailing, of the half part of the 
lands of Feoroule. A notarial copy, on pai)er, made by Patrick 
Atzensone, Notarj^ 


[Translation.] 

To all who shall see this charter, William Douglas laird of the 
barony of Cavers knight and sheriff of Roxburgh, Greeting in God 
everlasting. Know that I have given, granted and by this my present 
charter confii-med, as I by this my present charter give, grant and 
confirm to an honest man Andree Ker of Uvir Crailing all and sundry 
the land of the half part lands of Fewruele with tenants, tenandries and 
service of free tenants of the foresaid half part lands with pertinents. 
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lying within the barony of Cavers and sheriffdom of Roxburghe. Which 
lands with tenants tenandries and service of free tenants belonged 
heritably to an honourable man William Colvile of Oxname knight and 
which he the said William neither led by force nor fear nor falling 
into error, but of his own free and spontaneous will personally resigned 
into my hands at the church of Jedworth and by staff and baton upgave 
and purely and simply resigned all claim of right of property and posses- 
sion which he had or might have in any way in future in the said lands 
with tenants tenandries and service of free tenants with pertinents and 
quit claims same for himself his heirs and assignees for ever for infefting 
the said Andrew heritably in the same. To have and to be held, all and 
sundry the foresaid land of the foresaid half part lands of Fewrouell 
with tenants tenandries and service of free tenants with pertinents, by 
t^he foresaid Andrew Ker and his heirs, of me and my heirs in fee and 
heritage for ever, by ward and relief throughout all their right marchs 
old and divided as they lie in length and breadth in houses buildings 
woods plains moors marshs ways groves ponds rivers parks meadows 
young woods & timber, with hawkings huntings fishings peats turfs 
coal & coalheughs and stone & lime quarries, rabbits and warrens, 
pigeons & dovecots smithies breweries & brewhouses mills multures 
and their sequels with courts and their fines herezalds and merchets of 
women with common pasturage and free entry and exit and with all 
other and sundry liberties commodities profits easements and their just 
pertinents whatsoever as well not named as named as well under the 
earth as above the earth, far and near belonging to the foresaid lands 
with pertinents with tenants tenandries and service of free tenants or 
which in any manner of way may justly belong to them in future, 
freely quietly fully wholly well and in peace. Paying therefor annual^ 
the said Andrew Ker & his heirs the annual suits at the courts of 
the foresaid barony of Cavers, Reserving to me and my heirs the 
marriage of the heirs of the said Andrew Ker in place of all other 
exactions secular service or demands which could in any way be 
exacted or required for the half part lands with pertinents tenants 
tenandries and service of free tenants. In witness hereof my seal is 
K i niy present charter At Jedworth the 26th day of May 

500 before these witnesses George Douglas and Sir Walter Douglas 
vicar of Hassenden my uncles and Archibald Douglas. 

Copy certified by Patrick Atzensone, Notary public 
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IV. — 1541 May 13. Letter of Gift by Elizabeth Colville, wife of 
Sir Patrick Colquhoun of Pemont, to their son-iii-law Robert - 
j CoLVii.LE of Cleish, of the Reversion of Feoroule. 

Be it kend to all men be thir present lettres Me, Elizabeth Colvile 
lady Penionth air and successor of umqle Robert Colvile of Oxnem with 
avis and consent of Patrik Culquhone of Pemonth now my spous for 
his interes To have maid constitute and ordinit and be thir present 
lettres makis constitutis and ordinis my welbelovit gude-sone Robert 
Colvile of Clesche and his airis my verray lauchfull undoutit & irre- 
vocable cessionaris and assignais in and to ane lettir of reversioun maid 
to the said umqle Robert his airis and assignais or successoris of lyne 
or taillie be umqle Andro Ker of Altounburn for him his airis and 
assignais upoun the redemptioun and outquiting fra him or thame of 
all and hale the landis of Farroule with the pertinentis hand within 
the Shirefdome of RoxbuP for the soum of twa hundreth markis 
usuale money of Scotland as at mair lenth is contenit in the said 
reversion. And als in and to the redemptioun of the saidis landis with 
the pertinentis with all richt tittill interes and dame of ryt quhilkis I 
my airis or assignais had hes or ony wiss may dame or have thairto 
be virtew of the said reversioun Gevand grantand and transferrand 
fra me my airis executouris and all utheris my assignais the said lettir 
of reversioun and all richt titill interes privilege and dame of richt 
that I or thai hes or ony wiss may dame or have thir throw to the 
redemtpioun of the saidis landis in maner aboune writtin In and to the 
said Robert and his airis my anerlie cessionaris and assignais foirsaidis 
to be brukit joisit and usit be thame siclike and als frelie in all thingis 
as I my* have usit the samin myself befoir the making of this my assig- 
natioun but ony revocatioun of me or my airis or ony utheris in myne 
or thir names or be myne or thir richtis be any maner of way in tyme 
cuming And I forsuth and my airis sail warrand acquiet and defend 
to the said Robert and his airis the said lettir of reversioun hale in 
the self uncancellat undefesit or dischargeit in ony wiss to the redemp- 
tioun of the saidis landis for the soum abouewrittin And in signne 
and takin of this my assignatioun I have deliverit the said letter of 
reversioun to the said Robert to be usit be him and his airis to the 
effect above writtin And that for the speciale lufe and favoris that I 
have and beir to the said Robert my gude-sone and for certane utheris 
gratitudis and pless"* done be him to me thir fore In witnes of the 
quilk thing to thir my lettres of assignatioun subscrivit with my hand 
my sele is hungin togiddir with the sele and subscriptioun of my said 
spous in signe of his consente to the premissis At Clech the xiii day of 
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May. The zeir of god ane thousand five hundreth ffourtyane zeris 
Befoir thir witnes James Kynloeh Morass Englas, Donkaiie Donkane 
with vithirs dyweris 

El.azabht Collaveli. lade pemont Avith my hand * 
Patrek Coaa'QUhoavne off Pemont 



Fis’S. i and :i. Seals of Elizabeth and Patrick Cokiuhoun of Pemont. 


V. — 1542 April 15. Letters of Regres.s to Elizabeth Colahli.e to 

the lands of Feoroule. , 

[Translation.] 

James [the 5*'‘] by the grace of God king of Scots. To all his good 
men to whom these present letters may come Greeting. KnoAV ye that 
although the deceased Robert Colvile of Oxnem sold and heritably 
alienated by charter and sasine All and Avhole the lands of Feorowle 
with pertinents lying AAdthin our Sheriffdom of Roxburgh to the deceased 
Andrew Ker of Altounburn. To be held of us and our successors. And 
upon the said alienation the said deceased Andrew gaA^e and delivered 
to the foi-esaid deceased Robert a letter of reAersion, Avith a certain 
sum of money mentioned therein, as the said letter more fully purports. 
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Nevertheless we, for good and faithful & grateful service rendered 
to us by Elizabeth Colvile Lady Pemont, heir and successor of the said 
deceased Robert, ordain and promise for us and our successors to the 
■aid Elizabeth and her heirs and assignees, whensoever the sum con- 
tained in the said reversion shall be fully and completely paid to the 
heirs and successors of the deceased Andrew heritable possessors for 
the time being of the foresaid lands of Feorowle, and the terms of 
the reversion in all its points are fully and completely fulfilled and 
kept according to the tenor of the same. The foresaid Elizabeth or 
her heirs and assignees shall have full and free regress and ingress 
again to the said lands of Feorowle with pertinents. And we now as 
then and then as now, receive, admit, ratify and approve the said 
Elizabeth her heirs and assignees as heritable tenants to us in the 
same as freely to be holden in future as the deceased Robert held of 
our predecessors before the said alienation was made, without any im- 
pediment prejudice forfeiture or escheat loss or risk whatsoever to the 
said Elizabeth her heirs and assignees whomsoever in future. Given 
under our Secret Seal. At Stirling [Striveling] 15 April a.d. 1542 and 
of our reign 29. 


V. 

BATTLE SITE IN GORTEN BAY, KENTRA, ARDNAMURCHAN. 

By THO.MAS C. LETHBRIDGE. 

The sandy bays between Gortenfern and Sgeir a Chaolais are held 
by the crofters of Kentra, Acharacle, etc., to be the traditional sites 
of at least two battles. One of these battles, which is referred to in 
this note, is variously described as "between Scandinavians and Scots,” 
or “Och, it was about the time of the Danes”; the other was much 
later. 

The bay known as Cul na Croise (not shown by name on the 1-inch 
map), between Sgeir a Chaolais and Sgeir nani Meann, is ideal for 
beaching a long ship or landing from ships’ boats, and is certainly the 
best site for this purpose from Ardnamurchan Point to Kyle Akin — that 
is, from Skjm to Mull. Ships can also be watered from a good burn in 
this bay. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that this spot has been 
the site of more than one bloody encounter. 

Sandy Cameron of Gortenfern, whose ancestors have lived for 
generations in the same spot, remembers being told by his father as a 
boy that the “ Red Rover ” had fought a battle there (Cul na Croise), and 
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that an Irishman named Duing or Dewing (“ The Brown ’ ) had fought 
nearby. Cameron had spent much time himself searching amongst the 
sand-dunes in the bay, and he showed me a silver penny of Edward I. 
minted at London, and a fine eight-spoked bronze brooch (fig. \y, 
mediaeval in form and possibly fourteenth century. Cameron also had 
various copper coins, buckles, buttons, and other relics of a much more 
recent date. 

Various other objects have been found from time to time in Cul 
na Croise with the shifting of the sand (no other bay of the series has 

yielded relics). Here the sand-dunes 
have, in recent times, encroached on 
older dunes upon which vegetation had 
gained a firm hold. The ancient surface, 
on which the remains occur, consists of 
dark peaty soil with rootlets and remains 
of small ti-ees; this surface is here and 
there exposed among the dunes at a 
height of from 35 to 40 feet above sea- 
level. The best find of recent times 
w'as made by John Cameron of Acha- 
racle, now a man of ninety, who, land- 
ing one stormy evening after fishing, 
found on a space cleared of sand by 
the wind four or five daggers, two or 
three spears, one still with traces of its 
wooden shaft, and several glass beads. 
I have also heard of a large pen- 
annular brooch and a blue and white 
glass bead found there, but now lost. 

The result of about ten days’ search by myself in August 1924 
was : — * 

1. Numerous relics of prehistoric man : flint arrow-heads, scrapers, 
potsherds, etc., some probably of Bronze Age date. 

2. Nearly one hundred clinch-nails of the typical Viking type (Du 
Chaillu’s Viking Age, figs. 996 and 997), also numerous iron nails, square 
in section. 

3. Portions of six small daggers or knives, one nearly perfect (fig. 2). 

4. Portions of six barbed and socketed iron arrow-heads (fig. 3). 

5. Four glass beads (fig. 4, Nos. 1, 4, 5, and 6). No. 1 is of yellow glass, 
and is ornamented with knobs resembling grapes. Also a small white 
glas knob like the glass inlays on some Viking disc fibulae (fig. 4, 
No. 7). 



P 1 N 

Fig. 1. Bronze Brooch from Gorten 
Bay. <t.) 
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6. Large quantities of vitrified material, possibly due to the lighting 
of extensive fires, it may be to the burning of ships, on the sand. 

7. A small piece of iron chain; its links are parallel sided, about 

1 inch in length. * 

8. Numerous relics possibly of a later fight : a coin of Charles II., 
musket-balls, a brass pin with twisted wire head of the type common 
before industrial revolution, and other objects. 



' ?. . . : ? Inches 

Fig. 4. Glass Beads and other Objects from Gotten Bay. 


In conclusion, it appears that the spears, daggers, arrow-heads of 
iron, beads, and coin of Edward may be all included in one series of 
late thirteenth-century date. It is known that in a.d. 1297, Roderick 
of Bute and Lachlan MacRuari of Garmoran ravished Skye and Lewis, 
and burnt ships of Edward I. commanded by Alexander of Islay, 
Edward’s Admiral of the Isles (Anderson’s Historical Documents of 
Scotland, vol. ii. p. 187). It is possible that some of this fighting 
occurred at Cul na Croise. Of course other coin finds may fix a later 
date than this, but with the facts at my disposal I find agreement of 
dates tempting. 
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Monday, Qth February 1925. 

Sir ANDREW N. AGNEW, Bart., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

James Beveridge, M.A., Rector of Linlithgow Academy, Wellbank, 
Linlithgow. 

John Douglas-Bosweld Campbell, 25 Aiiislie Place. 

Mrs Frank Dalziel, Streatham, Canaan Lane. 

(tEORGE Eyre-Todd. J.P., Auelienlarich, by Balloch. 

James Hamilton, Mossbank School, Glasgow. 

William Gbmmill Chalmers Hanna, O.B.E., C.A., 6 Lennox Street. 

Alexander Lauder, D.Sc., P.R.S.E., 13 George Square. 

Robert Murdoch Lawrance, “Cairnchina,” 23 Ashley Road, Aberdeen. 

Frank Miller, Cumberland House, Annan, Dumfriesshire. 

Richard Ferr.a.r Patterson, M.A.(Cantab.), D.Litt.(Glas.), 10 Dunure 
Street, Mary hill, Glasgow. 

Jambs Russell, Town Clerk of Linlithgow, 51 High Street, Linlithgow. 

Major Archibald Stirling, Gaixlen, Bucklyvie, Stirlingshire. 

Jambs Tulloch, M.A., 28 Wilton Gardens. Glasgow, N.W. 

James Mullo Weir, S.S.C., 21 Mayfield Terrace. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By .J. Taylor Gibb, F.S.A.Scot. 

Four examples of Mauchline fancy goods, made by “Smith, Mauchline, 
Manufacturers to His Majesty” (William IV.), comprising a Snuff Box 
wfth rounded ends, measuring 4 inches by If inch by 1 inch, the 
exterior painted in “Prince Charlie” tartan colours, with a group of 
red deer in gilding on the top of the lid; a Wafer Box, measuring 1| 
inch by 1^ inch by inch, the exterior painted in “Rob Roy” tartan 
colours ; a small Strop in sheath, painted in “ M‘Pherson ” tartan colours ; 
and a small papier-mache Plate or Tray, measuring 6| inches in diameter, 
painted in “ Stuart ” tartan colours. 

(2) By J. G. Patterson, 12 Inverleith Row. 

Pan-pipes, consisting of eleven reeds, from the Black Isle, Ross- 
shire, said to have belonged to Mackenzie, a shepherd, who played 
them in the presence of Prince Charlie. 
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(3) By Rev. William A. Gillies, B.D., F.S.A.Scot. 

Relics taken out of the Holy Well at Inschadney, Kenmore, Perth- 
shire : — A rude Stone Cup, measuring 7 inches in diameter and SyV inches 
in height, the cavity 3| inches in diameter and 1^ inch deep ; thrfie 
small Copper Coins, one a farthing of George III., dated 1806, the others 
unidentifiable ; three small Metal Buttons ; a small flattened, spheroidal 
Bead, measuring | inch by ^ inch, of opalescent glass ; and six small 
Wire-headed Pins. (See previous communication by Mr Gillies.) 

(4) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot. 

Part of Deer-horn Pick, from a kitchen -midden at North Berwick 
Law. 


(5) By John R. W. Clark, F.S.A.Scot. 

Mug of dark stoneware, with an upright wall, contracting slightly 
in diameter from the base to the lip, and a small, broad lug on each 
side, measuring 2} inches in height, 3y|^ inches in diameter at the base, 
and 3 inches at the rim. Below the lip it is encircled by two incised 
parallel lines, and the interior is covered with yellow glaze, found 
about April 1910 while peats were being dug in Dilty Moss, Carmyllie, 
Forfarshire. 

Rude home-made Dice Box and three Dice of wood ; the box measures 
3| inches in length and 2iV inches in diameter, and is of cylindrical 
form, the outside being turned and the interior dug out with a chisel, 
from Arbroath. 

Rudely made joiner’s Compasses, of wood, from Forfarshire. 

(6) By William Hutchi.son, 88 Craighouse Road. 

Fragment (about half) of a Jet Button ; the surface of the conical 
top has crumbled away, and it is broken across the V-shaped perfora- 
tion underneath, exposing the method of boring, found by the don&r, 
before 1878, in a stone cist containing unburnt human bones, on 
Holmains, Dalton, Dumfriesshire. 

(7) By George Macdonald, C.B., F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

Two rim fragments of a wheel-turned Vessel of thin, hard red 

ware, with an upright wall, and a projecting rim which is concave on 
the top; and a basal fragment of a wheel-turned Vessel of thin, hard 
dark ware; both from the potter’s kiln at Mumrills Roman Fort. (See 
Proceedmgs, vol. xlix. p. 127.) 

Fragment of a Tile, measuring 3J inches by 3 inches, with a lozenge 
design on the exterior, from Mumrills. 
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(8) By G. G. Sinclair, 39 Buckingham Terrace. 

Collection of fragments of Neolithic and Bronze Age Pottery, a 
Loom Weight, and four Flint Implements, from various sites in Malta. 

The following purchases for the Museum were announced: — 

Carved Stone Ball with eight projecting bosses, measuring 3 inches 
in diameter and weighing 16j oz., found on the farm of Balnasume, 
west of Lawers, Perthshire. 

Two Badges of the Edinburgh Skating Society and a Pass to the 
Edinburgh Amphitheatre, all of silver, which belonged to James Dewar 
of Vogrie. The first badge is oval, with a free ring for suspension 
at the top, measuring IJ inch by inch, and bearing on the obverse 
a crest (an arm in armour, the hand grasping a dagger) with the 
motto Quid non pro patria at the top, and EDINBURGH | SKATING 
SOCIETY [ JAMES DEWAR | ESQ% below; on the reverse is a pair of 
skates crossed, with the motto Odor euro above. The second badge is 
oval, with a fixed ring for suspension at the top, measuring 2yV inches 
by IJ inch, hearing on the obverse EDINBURGH 1 SKATING | SOCIETY 
JAMES DEWAR ! 1801, and on the reverse a design and motto similar 
to those on the first. The Pass is vesica-shaped, with a perforation at 
the top, measuring 2iV inches by If inch, and bearing on the obverse 
the inscription EDINBURGH AMPHITHEATRE along the sides, and 
JANUARY 1790 in the centre; on the reverse JAMES DEWAR | ESQ 
OF VOGRIE. 

Horn Salt Spoon, inches long, from Perth. 

The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated 

(1) By Major-General Granville Egerton, Geddington Priory, 

Kettering. 

List of Members of the Wig Club, with the Rules' abridged, 
December 1827. 

(2) By George F. Black, D.Ph., Corresponding Member. 

The Romantic School in American Archaeology. By Adolphe F. 
Bandelier. 14 pp. 

Transformations and Migrations of Certain Statues in the Cesnola 
Collection. By Clarence Cook. 

Answer of Gaston L. Feuardent to L. P. Cesnola. New York, 1881 

Opere e Memorie di Giuseppe Sergi, Rome, 1916. 

A Study in the Commerce of Latium, from the Early Iron Age 
through the Sixth Century B.c. By Louise E. W. Adams, Ph.D. 
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Ancient Mexican Feather Work at the Columbian Historical Exposi- 
tion at Madrid. By Zelia Nuttall. Washington, 1895. 

The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman Empire. By Wilfred H. 
SchofP. 17 pp. * 

The New York Public Library. List of Works relating to Numis- 
matics. 1914. 

The Stone Idols of New Mexico. 

The Stone Lions of Cochiti. By L. Bradford Prince, LL.D. 

(3) By R. Reitzenstein, Dahlmannstr. 16, Gottingen, the Author. 
Weltuntergangs-Vorstellungen. Uppsala, 1924. 

(4) By John A. Stewart, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Stewart Arms : Recent Matriculations and Grants. 

(5) By The Bibliotheque de e’Univer.site Royale, Oslo, Norway. 

Norges Indskrifter med de aeldre Rimer. 3die Bind, ved Magnus 
Olsen. 3die Hefte. 

Laerde Brev fraa og til P. A. Munch ved Gustav Indrebj^i og Oluf 
Kjiilsrud. Fyrste Bandet, 1832-50. 

(6) By Professor E. Ritterling, Honorary Fellow, the Compiler. 
Legio Bestand, Yerteilung und kriegerische Betatigung der Legionen 

von Augustus bis Diocletian. Stuttgart, 1924. 

(7) By The In.stitct de Paleontologie Humaine. 

Les Combarelles aux Eyzies (Dordogne), par Le Dr L. Capitan, 
I'Abbe H. Breuil, et D. Peyrony. 

(8) By J. Boyd Jamieson, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A.Scot. 

Historical Memoir of the Family of Eglinton and Winton. By John 
Fullarton. Ardrossan, 1864. 

(9) By Andrew Forgan, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Story of the Old Time Communion Service and Worship, also 
the Metallic Communion Token of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
1772. By Rev. George A. MacLennan, B.A., Montreal. 

(10) By Walter J. Kaye, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

The Parish Register of Eston, 1590-1812. Privately printed for the 
Yorkshire Parish Register Society, 1924. 
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The purchase of the following books for the Library was intimated : — 

Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inven- 
tory of the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. I. — Westminster 
Abbey. 

Dictionnaire d’Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie. Cabrol. Vol. 
VI. Part I. G — Gotha. Paris, 1924. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

A HOARD OF BRONZE OBJECTS FROM WESTER ORD, ROSS-SHIRE. 
AND AN EARLY IRON AGE BURIAL AT BLACKNESS CASTLE, 
LINLITHGOWSHIRE. By JAMES S. RICHARDSON, F.S.A.Scot. 

Hoard of Bronze Objects from Wester Ord. 

In October last, I perceived in the shop of Mr Murdoch, Dealer in 
Antiquities, Inverness, a collection of bronze objects, one of which I 
recognised as having been illustrated in Dr Joseph Anderson’s Scotland 
in Pagan Times, Bronze and Stone Ages. Realising the importance of my 
discovery, I secured the entire collection, which Mr Murdoch told me 
he had purchased at the sale of household effects at Invergorden 
Castle. The hoard consists of two socketed axes, a curved socketed 
tool, a gouge, a socketed knife, a penannular armlet, and two fragments 
of a^ neck-ring. 

All these objects belong to the end of the Bronze Age, exhibit the 
same degree of patination, and have now been identified as the hoard 
unearthed from under the corner of a large earth-fast boulder on the 
farm of Wester Ord, on the Invergorden property, in 1859, where 
apparently they had been buried wrapped up in cloth. 

At a meeting of this Society held on 14th February 1870, the curved 
socketed tool and the neck-ring fragments were exhibited by Mr 
M‘Leod of Cadboll, on whose property they had been found, and a full 
description of these two exhibits and an illustration of the former is 
given in Proceedmgs, vol. viii. p. ;109. From this note we learn that 
there were at that time three fragments of the neck-ring in existence, 
and also that there was another penannular armlet. 

VOL. LIX. 


•8 
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Description of the Objects. 

Socketed Axes. — The larger (fig. 1, No. 1) measures 3| inches long and 
2iV inches across the cutting edge. The external diameter at tRe 
mouth of the socket, which has the lip thickened by a moulding, is ly|^ 
inch by 1| inch. The other (fig. 1, No. 2) is inches long and If 
inch across the cutting edge, and has a similar thickening at the lip of 
the socket mouth, the external diameter of which is inch ; the lip is 
imperfect, as is also the loop. 

Curved Socketed Tool. — This implement (fig. 1, No. 3) measures 4i 
inches along the outer curve. The socket is 2 y\ inches deep, and has a 
moulding on the outside of the mouth, its external diameter being 1^ 
inch. The socket tapers rapidly into a midrib which is confined to 
the inner side of the blade; it is furnished near the mouth with pin- 
holes piercing the socket from front to back. The blade is leaf-shaped, 
and measures l/^ inch at its greatest width. 

Gowye.— This tool (fig. 1, No. 4) is 4 tV inches long, and the external 
diameter of the socket is inch. Below the lip on the outside the 
implement is encircled by four incised lines. The mouth of the socket 
is imperfect on one side. 

Socketed Knife. — This object (fig. 1, No. 5) is 7f inches long ; the blade - 
is brokeu at the point, damaged on the cutting edges, and measures 
IjV inch at its greatest breadth. The remains of a rectangular socket 
with rounded corners show one of two rivet-holes which had pierced 
the socket from side to side. 

Penannular Armlet.— The ornament (fig. l,No. 6) measures in diameter 
3 inches by 2/,^ inches ; the ring is of oval section, measuring | inch by 

inch in section, and expanding at the terminals, which have a greater 
projection on the outside. 

Neck-ring Fragments.— These (fig. 1, No. 7) measure 4| inches and 
31 inches long respectively. The diameter of the rod is inch. Round 
the outside of the ring, placed at centres varying from | inch to | inch 
apart, is a series of small cup-like hollows, having lips of greater pro- 
jection on the sides than at the ends. These are the remains of small 
loops in each of which was probably hung a small ring similar to 
those on the fine necklet found at the Braes of Gight, Aberdeenshire,' 
illustrated in fig. 1, No. 1, on p. 156 of this volume. One of the fragments 
has an expanding end, which is pierced by a small hole running obliquely 
from the end towards the inside of the curve, possibly for the purpose 
of fixing a ring or other terminal. 

The curved socketed tool is the finest of the three known Scottish 

* Proceedings, vol. xxv. p. 18S. 
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examples, all of which are preserved in our National Collection. The 
socketed knife must also he considered a rare type of implement, as 
only fiv'e other specimens have been recorded in Scotland. Gouges also 
are seldom found in this country, this being the seventh noted. It *is 
singular in length and in the incised ornamentation round the mouth 
of the socket. The neck-ring is the second example of its kind which 
has come under my notice, the other being the one from the Braes of 
Gight already mentioned. On the 6-inch O.S. map, the farm of Ord, 
presumably where the discovery was made, is in the parish of Ross- 
keen, and lies below the 50-foot contour-line, IJ mile north-east of 
Invergordon Railway Station. It may be mentioned that in this parish 
were found the only two known examples of socketed bronze axe 
moulds of stone found in Scotland. 


Early Iron Age Burial at Blackness Castle. 

Blackness Castle, situated on the southern shore of the Firth of 
Forth, occupies the seaward end of a low promontory at the north- 
east corner of the parish of Borrowstounness and Carriden, in the 
county of Linlithgow; (O.S., Linlithgowshire, 6-inch sheet, ii., N.W. 
and S.W.). 

It was after H.M. Commissioners of Works had assumed control of 
the ground and the modern buildings, situated on the south side of the 
castle, that workmen in making a flower-bed on the north side of the 
barrack buildings, occupying the south side of this outer court, came 
upon an Early Iron Age burial. The site is 70 yards in a south-westerly 
direction from the south-east angle of the south tower, and 10 feet east 
of the north-west corner of the barrack buildings. Unfortunately, the 
grave was partially disturbed through the workmen not recognising 
its interest until they had found a bronze armlet. This find was 
reported to Mr Percy, the foreman, who at once took the necessary 
steps to safeguard the grave and its contents until a proper examina- 
tion could be made. 

On the discovery being reported to me, I went to Blackness on 8th 
F^ebruary 1924. I cleared away the covering consisting of shell and 
grit until the grave construction and skeleton (fig. 2) were fully exposed. 
The burial was a full-length one; the skeleton was 14 inches below the 
surface, lying north and south, and face downwards. The head was to 
the north, the legs being inclined slightly to the east. The arms were 
against the sides, bent at the elbows, the hands lying near the chin. 
It was evident that the .skeleton had been disturbed, as I found the 
right humerus inverted. 
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The sides of the grave were formed hy a setting of small seaworn 
stones, hut I found that the workmen had removed those which had 
enclosed the legs of the skeleton (fig. 3). The surviving part of the 



Fig. 2. Plan of Grave at Blackne.ss Castle. 


grave was 3 feet long, and measured on an average 15 inches wide. A 
flat stone measuring 17 inches at its greatest length, 13 inches at its 
greatest width, and 3 inches deep, covered the skull, which lay crushed, 
and this appears to have been the only remaining cover-stone. Prob- 
ably the others were removed at some previous time. 
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The bronze armlet (fig. 4) was lying below one of the small stones 
near the pelvis on the west side. It had been replaced here by Mr 



Fig. .3. Photograph of Northern Half of Grave at Blackne.s.s Castle. 


Percy, where it was stated it had been found. Adhering to this relic 
was a small fragment of a rib bone, stained green owing to its long 



Fig. 4. Bronze Armlet from Blaekness Castle. ({.) 

contact with the bronze. The workman who made the discovery was 
positive that he had found the armlet lying in the position described. 
The close association of these two relics leads to the assumption that 
the armlet was on the arm and lay against the ribs. Its removal from 
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the original position probably accounts for the disturbing and mis- 
placing of the right humerus as described. 

The armlet is of a type new to Scottish archaeology ; it is of bronze, 
penannular, and of oval section, flattened in the inside. In outline it 
presents a swelling in the middle, fining down, then expanding gradu- 
ally towards the ends. It is ornamented on the outside in low relief. 
The ends and the middle have vertical ridged bands, the spaces between 
these being filled with horizontal reeds. On the thinner part of this 
object there is an indication of a chevron ornament. The armlet 
measures 2| inches by 2^ inches in cross diameter externally, and must 
have been subject to long use, as the pattern on the periphery is much 
worn. 

This is the fourth single grave of the Early Iron Age recorded in 
Scotland. Of the three previously recorded, the examples at Moredun, 
Liberton parish, Midlothian,' and Kippit Hill, Dolphinton parish, 
Lanarkshire, 2 were short cists resembling those of the Bronze Age, 
while the third, discovered at Burnmouth, Berwickshire,^ was a long 
cist like the example described. Two groups of burial cairns discovered 
in the sand-dunes near Gullane, East Lothian,* also belong to this period. 

Professor Arthur Robinson, Edinburgh University, who examined 
the bones, states that “they are those of a female about thirty years 
old. 

“ The femora are platymeric and the tibiae are platycnemic, a condi- 
tion which is present in other skeletons of the Iron Age. 

“Most of the bones are broken and parts of them are absent. The 
skull is broken, and some of the fragments are not present, but with 
the exception of the conditions mentioned above, none of the bones 
show any features of special importance which would enable them to 
be separated from bones of present-day people.” 

‘ Proceedings, vol. xxxviii. p. 427. * Ibid,, vol. Iv. p. 45. 

• ^ Ibid., vol. Iviii. p. 143. * Ibid,, vol. xxxvi. p. 654, and vol. xlii. p. 332. 
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11 . 

A HOARD OF COINS, TWO SPOONS, AND A CANE TOP OP SILVER 
PROM IRVINE, AND A SPOON OP THE SAME METAL PROM 
HADDINGTON. By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, P.S.A.Scot., Director 
OF THE National Museum. 

The Irvine Hoard. 

On 11th December 192;i, while some workmen were digging for the 
foundations of a new building to be erected at 172 High Street, Irvine, 
they turned up a quantity of coins, two spoons, and a cane top of silver 
(fig. 1). These being recovered by the King’s Remembrancer on behalf 
of the Crown as Treasure Trove, were submitted to the National Museum 
for examination. 

According to the Procurator-Fiscal’s report, the coins and other objects 
were found about 1 foot down in the ground, in the angle of two walls 
in the foundation of the building which was being demolished. Although 
the coins were distributed amongst the workmen at the time of the 
discovery, it is believed that the whole of the find was recovered. The 
two spoons were intact when found, but one was broken across the stem 
afterwards by one of the workmen ; however, as it was a clean break, 
there was no difficulty in getting the parts rejoined. 

The spoons are similar in shape and ornamentation. They have an 
elliptical bowl with a short tongue where the stem runs into the bowl 
at the back, and a flat stem which expands in width gradually for about 
the first half of its length, and more rapidly for the second half towards 
the top, which terminates in a flat circular disc with a small pentagonal 
projection at the end. Below the disc, which bears engraved initials 
within a single marginal line, is an oval transverse panel with no designs 
beyond an incised marginal line. Between this panel and the middle of 
the stem is a crude attempt at a foliaceous design, and at the junction of 
the stem and bowl a hatched triangular pattern. 

One spoon, that which was broken and repaired, measures 7i inches 
in length, the bowl being 2^ inches long and 2^ inches broad, and the stem 
5 inches long ; it weighs I oz. 12 dwt. 14 grs. Troy. On the circular disc 
at the top of the stem are the initials I C with a Y-shaped figure, an 
heraldic shake-fork, between them. On either side of the tongue at the 
back of the bowl are the initials D C. The other spoon, which measures 
7^ inches in total length, with a bowl 2^ inches long and 2| inches broad, 
has the initials I F engraved on the front of the disc at the top of the 
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.stem, and the initials B C on the back of the bowl. This spoon, which 
weighs 1 oz. 9 dwt. 1 gr. Troy, has a short crack on one side of the bowl. 
On the back of the stem of both spoons are the Edinburgh hall-marks 
kS (John Scott), a castle, and I F (John Fraser) (fig. 5, No. 1), and a 



Fig. 1. Silver Spoons and Cane-top from Irvine. (J.) 

longitudinal groove made by the rocking movement of a wriggling tool 
when testing the fineness of the metal. 

The cane top is slightly dented on the end, and the mouth of the 
socket is split and rent outwards, evidently done by breaking the silver 
top olf the cane. Part of the wood, which seems to be Malacca cane, 
remains in the cavity. The top is a flattened spheroid, measuring 
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liV inch in diameter and 1 inch in height, and the socket, which has 
a regular diameter of | inch, is 2iV inches in length. On the end is 
engraved a shield bearing the arms of Cuninghame 
of Cuninghamehead,^ in the parish of Dreghorn, ki 
Ayrshire, the arms being a shake-fork between 
two garbs and a mullet-in-chief, with the letters 
DEC (fig. 2). 

Dr George Macdonald, who examined the coins, 
has supplied the following report: — 

“ The coins from Irvine submitted to me for ex- 
amination numbered 351, with two fragments — all 
being of silver. They may be classified as follows : — 



Fig. 2. Cuninghame Arms 
on Cane Top. iy.) 


Eduard VI. 

Sixpence ........ 1 

Mary of England. 

Groats ........ 21 

Philij) and Mat'y. 

Groats ........ 8 

Elizabeth. 

(10 shillings, 114 sixpences, 25 groats, 8 threepenny-pieces) 157 

James I. and VI., English, Irish, and Scottish. 

(8 English shillings and 14 English sixpences ; 6 Irish 
shillings and 12 Irish sixpences; 1 thistle merk, 

1 half thistle merk, and 8 quarter thistle merks) . 50 

Charles I., English and Scottish. • 

(1 half-crown, 33 shillings, 23 sixpences, and 3 half- 
groats; 40 forty-penny-pieces) .... 100 

Unidentified ....... 12 

Spanish coins ....... 2 

351 

“ The hoard must have been concealed ten or fifteen years after the 
accession of Charles I. It can hardly be dated more precisely. 

“None of the coins seem worth retaining for the Museum.” 

‘ Nisbet’s Heraldry, 1816, vol. i. p. 193. 
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The spoons and the cane top were retained for the National Collection, 
and a reward was sent to the finders along with the coins, all of which 
were returned. 

• As shown by the hall-marks, the spoons were made by John Scott, 
a goldsmith in Edinburgh, who was admitted to the Incorporation of 
Goldsmiths in 1621, and was deacon of the craft in 1637-9 and in 1646-8. 
The deacon’s mark, by which we might be able to get the exact date of 
the spoons, is that of John Fraser, admitted in 1624. But in consequence 
of his name not being found in the official list of deacons, it has been 
presumed that he acted only as interim deacon at various times, his 
stamp appearing as the deacon’s mark on several pieces of old Com- 
munion plate.^ It is not known in which years Fraser was interim 
deacon, and thus we cannot tell the year in which the spoons were 
made. However, as we have seen that, from the evidence of the coins. 
Dr Macdonald considers the hoard to have been deposited between 1635 
and 1640, we may take it that the spoons were made some time before 
the latter of these dates. As neither of the silversmiths were entitled 
to mark plate before 1621 and 1624 respectively, the spoons must have 
been made between 1621 at the earliest and 1640 at the latest. 

At the first glance it seemed likely that it might be possible to find 
a closer date for the spoons by trying to identify the persons whose 
initials appear on them and on the cane top, but the results of this 
inquiry are not conclusive. 

Taking the cane top first, there is no doubt that the arms engraved 
on it are those of Cuninghame of Cuninghamehead, and it is probable 
that the initials DEC are probably those of Lady Elizabeth Cuninghame, 
wife of Sir William Cuninghame, the first baronet.^ As they were 
married in 1619, the date of the spoons would be quite suitable for this 
identification. However, there was another Lady Elizabeth Cuninghame 
about this time, a sister of Sir William, who married a Colonel Sir 
Gfborge Cuninghame in 1622 ; but it would have been an irregularity for 
her to have assumed her father’s arms after her marriage. Coming to 
the spoons, we have seen that one bears the initials I C and D C, with the 
Cuninghame shake-fork between the first two ; but I have not been able 
to trace any members of the Cuninghamehead family who, at this time, 
had these initials. As for the initials I F and B C on the other spoon, 
it may be suggested that they are those of James Fullarton of Fullarton 
and his wife Barbara Cuninghame, married in 1624, this Barbara being 
the sister of the last-mentioned Elizabeth Cuninghame and of Sir 
William also referred to. But there is another Barbara Cuninghame 

‘ A. J. S. Brook in Burns’ Olt! Scottish Communion Plate, p. 553. 

* Paterson, History of the County of Ayr, vol. i. p. 451. 
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with whom one would have liked to have heen able to associate the 
initials. She was the daughter of Sir William, and married William 
Mure of Caldwell. As Covenanters she and her husband suffered much 



Fig. 3. Silver Spoons found in Irvine. 


“for their adherence to the cause of civil and religious liberty.” Mure’s 
estates were forfeited and he died in exile, while his wife was thrown 
into Blackness Castle, and remained a close prisoner there for three 
years.' This lady must have been born within four or five years of 
* Maitland Club, Caldirell Papers, part i. p. 141. 

« 
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the earliest date for the spoon, and while the possibility of the initials 
on it being hers need not be dismissed altogether, the combination 
of the initials I F and B C on it seems to make it more probable that 



Fig. 4. Silver Spoons from the Hill of Culrain, Ross-shire. 


they are those of her aunt Barbara Cuninghame and the latter’s 
husband James Fullarton. 

There are other two sets of silver spoons in the Museum which 
belong to the early part of the seventeenth century. One set, consist- 
ing of four perfect spoons and the bowl of another, was also found in 
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Irvine, while taking down an old house in the Townhead about 1865, 
and, what is more remarkable, belonged, as we shall see, to people of the 
same surname as those recently found. Two of these spoons are illus- 
trated in fig. 3. The second set, consisting of six spoons in good coif- 
dition, was found on the Hill of Culrain, in Ross-shire, about 1859. Fig. 4 
shows two of this set. There is also another example bearing the 
Canongate hall-mark preserved in the Museum. It is of much the 
same shape as the others, but it is of a rather earlier make, as it bears 
the date 1589. 

This set of Irvine spoons differs very slightly in form from the two 
found recently. They hav'e the same shape of bowl and a similar disc 
at the top of the stem, but the transverse panel below the disc is 
smaller and the stem is narrower. On the front of the disc of the four 
complete spoons are engraved the initials I B. On the back of the 

stem are the hall-marks E H (Edward Hairt), 
a castle, and G H in monogram (George Heriot, 
father of the more famous son of the same 
name) ’ (tig. 5, No. 2) ; on the back of the bowl 
of the whole five are the initials A C, with the 
Cuninghame shake-fork between. The name 
represented by the initials I B has not been 
identified, neither has that indicated by the 
initials A C, but these no doubt are those 
of a member of a family of the name of 
Cunningham, of which there were many in the northern part of Ayr- 
shire, from which they take their name. 

The six Culrain spoons, of which three are rather smaller than the 
others (fig. 4), are almost identical in form and ornamentation with those 
recently found in Irvine. On the front of the disc at the top of the 
stem are the initials I S, and on the back of the stem the maker’s 
stamp I H (fig. 5, No. 3), while on the back of the bowl are the initials 
C M. None of the owners of any of these initials has been identified. 
In addition to the initials on the front of the stem the three smaller 
spoons have the date 1617 incised on the panel below the disc bearing 
the initials. 


2 1 ? 


¥ 


Fig. 5. Edinburgh Hali-niarks 
on Spoons. (|.) 


The Spoon from Haddington. 

While cutting a trench for water-pipes in Church Street, Haddington, 
in September last, one of the workmen found a silver spoon, the bowl of 

‘ Hairt received the freedom of his Incorporation in 1575, and was deacon in 1579-81 and 
1582-3, and George Heriot was deacon many times between 1565 and 1638 .— Scottish Com- 
munion Plate, pp. 549, 550. 

« 
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which was crushed and hent. The metal being in good condition, since 
being received at the Museum it has been straightened out, and now 


shows only a crack in the bowl (fig. 6). The total 
length of the spoon is 7^ inches, the bowl, which is oval 
and shallow, measuring 2} inches long and 2 ^^ inches 



broad. The stem, which is flat, measures 4| inches 
in length, and varies from inch in breadth at its 
junction with the bowl to inch at the top, which 
is cut ofp square. On the front of the top of the 
stem it is decorated with an engraved rude foliaceous 
design with a heart-shaped ornament below, and there 
is an incised triangle at the foot. On the back of 
the stem are the hall-marks D B (David Bog, maker). 



a castle, and I S (James Symonstoun, deacon of the 


incorporation, 1665-7) (fig. 5, No. 4), and the groove 
made in testing the quality of the metal. On the 
back of the bowl are the initials R M. The spoon was 
made in Edinburgh about 1666, and weighs 1 oz. 7 
dwt. Troy. 

As Scottish silver plate of the seventeenth century 
is not common, it is very gratifying that these two 
finds should have been secured for our National 
Museum. Of the type with the disc at the toj) of 
the stem there are now fourteen examples in the 
National Collection, which is the more satisfactory 
as this shape of spoon seems to have been popular in 
Scotland in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth 



Fig. 6. Silver Spoon 
from Haddington. (J.) 


centuries, seeing that most, if not all, of them were made in Edinburgh, 
and they were found so far apart as Ayrshire and Ross-shire. 
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III. 

WHIN-MILLS IN ABERDEENSHIRE. By JAMES RITCHIE, F.E.I.S.,* 
Corresponding Member, S.A.Scot. 

The position of agriculture to-day in Aberdeenshire is very different 
from what it was a century or two ago. Now the county is one of 
the best cultivated in Scotland, its crops of oats and turnips are 
excellent, its black-polled and shorthorn cattle are famous the world 
over, and no beef realises a higher price in the London market than 
that sent from Aberdeenshire. But this state of matters is compara- 
tively modern ; not so long ago a great deal of the land now in cultivation 
was waste, being marshy and waterlogged, or covered with heather, 
whins, and broom, while even the cultivated land was overgrown with 
weeds to such an extent that the crops produced were scanty and of 
poor quality. The methods of cultivation too were primitive : the fields 
were unfenced and of all shapes and sizes. They were divided into 
“ infield ” and “ outfield,” that is, those near the farm-steading and those 
at a distance from it. To the former all the manure produced on the 
farm was applied, while the latter were worked as long as a paying 
crop was produced, and then, when their fertility for the time being 
was exhausted, they were allowed to lie fallow, till nature in some 
degree restored it. The farm buildings were poor, and so were the 
farmers. In ordinary times it was a hard struggle to make a living, 
and when bad seasons came, farmers and the country people in general 
often suffered great hardship. A bad harvest still inflicts loss on the 
farmer, but its effects on the general community have been largely 
modified by the importation of food from abroad. Formerly a bad 
harvest entailed not only financial loss, but often starvation and death, 
not only because there was little or no importation of foreign food- 
stuffs, but because, owing to bad roads and inefficient means of com- 
munication, the surplus of one district was not readily available to 
meet the wants of another, even within what we would now regard 
as easy reach. 

Privations were not confined to the people of the district, the live 
stock also bore its share, and this share was all the greater owing to 
the system of farming then in vogue. Turnips were almost unknown 
in Aberdeenshire till the latter half of the eighteenth century, and 
even then were not largely cultivated. They were at first sown broad- 
cast, and were regarded more as curiosities or as vegetables for domestic 
use than as an important farm crop. There were no extraneous supplies. 
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such as oil-cake and other feeding-stuffs, to give to the cattle, which 
had to depend solely on the food produced on the farm. In times of 
scarcity, when straw was short and grass scanty, the farmer had often 
gfeat difficulty in carrying his stock safely through the winter till the 
fresh spring grass appeared. Sometimes he had to sacrifice his least 
valuable animals to save the lives of the more valuable ones. There is 
a “pot” or pool in the Don, near Parkhill, about six miles from Abex’deen, 
in which, tradition says, criminals were drowned in the days of “ pot 
and gallows,” and a large stone on the bank is still pointed out as the 
spot where the judge sat in order to see his sentence carried out. But 
the pot is said to have been used also for the drowning of foals in 
time of famine, when the owner had not sufficient food to keep both 
mare and foal alive. Better sacrifice a foal to save a mare than risk 
the loss of both by starvation. Of course, the foals so destroyed were 
of little value, since the horses were small and were used chiefly for 
carrying pack-saddles. The heavy work of the farm was done by oxen, 
and even they were of so little value that towards the close of the 
eighteenth century a strong young work ox could be bought for about 
£6 sterling, while an old worn-out one was sold to the butcher for 
sometimes as small a sum as £3. 

Another local custom indicating the state of scarcity which might 
prevail in winter was that of “ cattle lifting.” When, after a bard winter 
or late spring, the grass did ultimately begin to grow, it occasionally 
happened that some of the cattle, reduced by a winter’s want, were too 
weak to make their way to the grazings. As a consequence, neighbour- 
ing farmers banded together, and, proceeding from one farm to another, 
actually “ lifted ” the weakly cattle from the stalls to the pasture. The 
poor condition of the cattle may have been increased in some cases by 
the curious custom of bleeding living cattle in times of great scarcity, 
in order that the blood so obtained should be mixed with oatmeal and 
use’s as human food. It was a cruel and barbarous custom, but it 
shows to what straits our forerunners were brought by the menace 
of starvation. 


I. The Use of Whins. 

It was in times like these that whins or gorse came to be used as 
cattle food. On sheep pasture the rounded bee-hive appearance of the 
whin bushes, caused by the sheep nibbling away the tender green shoots 
of the plants as they grow in early spring, shows how much this fare 
is appreciated. Whins were found to be equally good food for cattle 
and horses, and the old agricultural manuals contain chemical analyses 
designed to show that the nutriment of furze was almost equal to that 
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of clover hay and far exceeded that of turnips. So impressed were 
farmers with the feeding possibilities of whins that in some parts of 
Britain the crop was laid down in the ordinary way, the seeds being 
sown in March and the crop harvested in the autumn of the yeAr 
following. “The sowing of whins for feeding of cattle,” wrote an 
agriculturist on 6th April 1725, “takes mightily about London just 
now . . . this improvement comes from Wales, where it has been 
practised these hundred years.” 

Aberdeenshire farmers appear not to have taken so mightily to gorse- 
feeding as the Londoners; probably they limited their gorse harvest to 
the abundant supply on the rough ground, of which most farms had 
their share. But the use of the crop entailed on all one particular 
operation. Sheep browse only upon the tender shoots of the year, but 
general whin-cutting included the more woody portions of the plant and 
demanded that the spines should be destroyed if injury to the feeders 
was to be avoided. So whin-bruising had to be undei-taken. In the 
south this process ultimately led to the dev'elopment of transportable 
machinery, iron mills especially designed for the purpose ; but in the 
north it seems to hav'e remained at a more primitive level, leading to 
the development of a series of simple crushing implements. 

These implements have all passed out of regular use, their purpose 
may soon be forgotten; it is the aim of this paper to set on record the 
ev'olution of these bygone agricultural instruments which seem once to 
have been universally distributed in Aberdeenshire— the whin-mills, or, 
in the vernacular, “ fun-mulls.” 

II. The Feaie. 

On a small farm or croft where only a few cattle were kept, the 
quantity of whin shoots required would not be great, and no expensive 
apparatus was required. After protecting his hands with thick gloves, 
the farmer went to the nearest rough ground, and with a hook or sickle 
cut from the whin bushes as many young shoots as he needed. These 
he conveyed to the farm-steading and proceeded to render fit for the 
animals to eat. The ordinary implement used for threshing the grain 
crop at the time was the flail, made of two rods jointed together, one 
being used as the handle, the other as the beater. A modification of 
this implement served for beating the whins. It was made more 
effective by the attachment of sharpened strips of hoop iron to the 
“ beater,” so that, as blow after blow fell on the mass of whins, the 
sharp edges of the iron cut them into small pieces, more easily pulped. 
This was hard work, and could only be performed by an able-bodied 
man accustomed to the use of the implement. 

t 
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III. Wooden Maldet and Block. 

The use of the wooden mallet and block required much less exertion 
than the use of the flail. A quantity of shoots was placed on a 
large block, preferably of wood, though a stone block was sometimes 
used, and the shoots were beaten with a wooden mallet till all that 
had been gathered were reduced to pulp. The hammer end of the 
mallet had one face plain and the other set with edge-wise strips 
of hoop iron similar to those used on the flail. The whin shoots were 
beaten first with the iron-shod face to cut them into small pieces, and 
these were afterwards reduced to pulp by the plain face of the mallet. 
This work did not require the services of an able-bodied man, hut could 
be performed by the crofter’s own children. 

The wooden blocks so used appear all to have perished, having been 
in all likelihood broken up for firewood when no longer required, but 
a few of the stone blocks still remain. One such stone block is still 
to be seen at the farm-steading of Upper Mills, about half a mile from 
Orathes Station, on the Deeside Railway, where it was used rather 
more than half a century ago by the tenant of the farm, Mr Hunter. 
It is simply a mass of whinstone with a smooth ui^per surface on 
which the whins were laid. A better form of block, provided with 
sides and back to keep the whins from falling off while being beaten, 
now lies in a very dilapidated condition in a small belt of plantation 
near the carpenter’s shop at Skene. The slabs which originally formed 
the back and sides have become displaced and broken, but the older 
inhabitants still remember its appearance when complete. 

IV. Roller Type of Whin-mill. 

It will be readily understood that the use of the flail, or the block 
and mallet, was not quite satisfactory. Both methods were slow and 
tedious, and were inefficient where large quantities of fodder were 
required. The labour of ox or horse had to be invoked. To meet the 
greater need, a modification of the ordinary stone roller, with which 
nearly every farm was provided, was devised. The ordinary roller, 
being of the same diameter throughout its length, could not revolve 
in a circular course, and the modification aimed at removing this 
difficulty. The special whin-roller was made with a taper, the diameter 
at the outer end being several inches greater than the diameter at 
the inner end, so that a revolving motion became possible. It was 
usually somewhere about 4 feet in length and fully a foot in diameter, 
tapering slightly towards the inner end, where it was attached by a 
swivel to an iron pin, bedded into an upright stone firmly fixed in the 
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ground. The larger end was fitted with an arrangement to which 
a horse or an ox could be harnessed to supply the motive power for 
rotating the mill-stone. The circular area over which the roller travelled 
was called the “ course,” and was paved with flat stones. Upon these 
the whins were placed, and the horse or ox, yoked to the outer end 
of the roller, was driven round and round the course for [an hour or 
more until the whin shoots were sufficiently crushed. To assist in 
reducing them to a pulp, they were now and again sprinkled with 
water by the man in charge of the operations. By this method a large 
quantity of whin fodder could be prepared daily, without an undue 



Fig. 1. Course for Roller type of Whin-niill at Blairbowie, Chapel of Garioch. 

amount of fatigue to the farmer, who had transferred the weight of 
the task to his beast of burden. 

Blairbon-ie, Chapel of Garioch (fig. 1). — So far as I am aware, *00 
whin-mill of the roller type in complete working order is now in 
existence in Aberdeenshire, though several dismantled ones may be 
seen. One such is to be found at the small farm of Blairbowie, about 
a mile south of Chapel of Garioch, and six miles north-west of Inverurie. 
The paved circular course on which the whins were crushed lies at 
the entrance to the farm-steading, and is complete, with the exception 
of the central pillar, to which the narrow end of the roller was attached. 
This pillar was removed, as it interfered with free ingress to the 
farm buildings. From the centre where the pillar stood to the inner 
border of the course measures 4 feet 4 inches, the paved course is 
5 feet 8 inches broad, making a radius of 10 feet from the centre to 
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the outside circvimference of the course. The roller stone now stands 
upright at the gate of the neighbouring field, only a few yards from 
its original site. It is 3 feet 8 inches long, the inner end having a 
dihmeter of 1 foot 6 inches, gradually increasing to 2 feet at the outer 
end, to which the tackle for rotating the stone was attached. This 
tackle has now disappeared. The roller is said to have been made by 
George Davidson, an Inverurie mason, about 1830, and it was in use 
for many years after that date. It took about an hour and a half 
to pulp a load of whins with this apparatus. 

Brack'la is situated to the north-west of Benachie, fully a mile 



Fig. 2. Roller of Whin-mill, with Centre Stone and Iron Pin, at Brackla, 
Chapel of Garioch, 


south of the village of Auchleven. It contains the remains of what, 
in its day, must have been one of the best specimens of the roller type 
of whin-mill. But it has long since been dismantled and the course 
destroyed, and now only the roller and the central block and pin remain 
(fig. 2). The roller is 4 feet 1 inch long, and 10 inches in diameter at 
the narrow end. gradually increasing to 16 inches at the outer or broad 
end. The central pin is made of iron, 1 foot high, and about an inch 
thick, and is firmly embedded in a block of granite 13 inches square 
and 2 feet high. 

Newpm-k, Parkhill. — Another roller stone is used as a gate-post 
on the farm of Newpark, Parkhill, about six miles north of Aberdeen. 
It is of rather less than the average size, being only 3 feet 9 inches 

« 
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long, 1 foot 3 inches in diameter at the narrow end, and 1 foot 6 inches 
at the outer end. Its iron pin is 4 inches long and 1;J inch in diameter. 

Kirkton of Tyrie . — A similar roller stone lies in a neglected condition 
near the farm of Kirkton of Tyrie, and there was until recently dhe 
also at Templand, Auchterless, but the latter has now disappeared. 
Indeed, very few of the roller type of whin-mill now remain. They 
appear never to have been numerous, and were ultimately superseded 
by a more efficient form now to be described. Besides, the roller whin- 
mill, when it ceased to be used for its original purpose, could easily 
be reduced to a uniform diameter from end to end, and thus begin a 
new sphere of usefulness as an ordinary field roller. 


V. The Wheel or Grindstone-shaped Whin-mill. 

This form of whin-mill, if we judge by the numbers that still remain, 
must have been in much more frequent use than the roller type just 
described. There are at least half a dozen to be found for every one 
of the roller type now in existence, and the records of destroyed 
examples tell the same tale. This is not surprising, however, for the 
grindstone type did its work more rapidly and effectively than the 
other, since its crushing power was concentrated on a smaller space. 
Like the roller form, it consisted essentially of two parts : the crushing 
stone and the course round which it revolved, but each of these parts 
differed considerably from the type already described. The crushing 
stone, as is seen in the accompanying illustrations, was like a large 
grindstone standing on its edge, so as to revoh e like a wheel with a 
fixed axle. The size varied somewhat, but was usually about 4 feet in 
diameter, with a thickness of one foot or a little more. The centre 
of the stone was pierced by a hole, sometimes round, sometimes square, 
and having a diameter of about 8 or 9 inches. Through this central 
hole there passed a shaft or axle which was firmly wedged into'^he 
stone so that both revolved together. The shaft was usually about 
14 feet in length, and the crushing stone was fixed about 10 feet from 
its inner end and about 4 feet from the outer one, to which the horse 
employed in driving the mill was harnessed. The inner end of the 
shaft was attached by means of a swivel to an iron pin fixed firmly 
in a block of stone, which was sunk a foot or two into the ground 
to enable it to stand the great strain placed upon it when the mill 
was in operation. 

The course round which the mill-stone revolved also differed from 
that already described. In the roller type the course was flat, but in 
the grindstone type there was a groove or trough running round the 
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course, in which the crushing stone travelled. The bottom and sides 
of this groove were lined with slabs of flat stone to offer a firm crushing 
bed. In this space the whin shoots were placed, the horse was harnessed 
ho the outer end of the shaft, and operations commenced. The man 
in charge of the work was supplied with a watering-can or “ rooser,” 
a local term surviv'ing from the French ari-osoir, and with this he 
occasionally sprinkled the whins to soften them and make them more 
easily crushed. The time required for pulping varied somewhat 
according to the weight of the crusher and the age of the shoots, but 
about an hour and a half was usually enough to reduce them to a 
condition in which the cattle could eat them with safety and relish. 

Whitelums, Gartly . — One of the best known examples of this class 
of whin-mill is to be seen at the farm of Whitelums, near Gartly 
Railway Station, about five miles south of Huntly. It is close to the 
main x'oad, and thus attracts the attention of many travellers. The 
circular stone has a diameter of 4 feet 2 inches and a thickness of 
1 foot. The shaft, of the usual dimensions, is still in place, and the 
apparatus looks as if it were ready to be used at any time. But this 
appearance is deceptive : the wood of the shaft is decaying, and the 
stones with which the grooved course was originally lined have been 
removed for building purposes, though the groove itself still remains 
apparently complete. 

Skatebrae, near Badenscoth . — A much better example is to be found 
at the farm of Skatebrae, but, as it is not visible from the main road, 
it is not so well known as that at Whitelums. The Skatebrae example 
(fig. 3) is of red sandstone, 4 feet 4 inches in diameter and 1 foot 2 inches 
thick, the circular hole in the centre being made to fit a shaft 9 inches 
in diameter. The shaft or axle is 14 feet long, the revolving stone 
being wedged 10 feet from its inner end and 4 feet from its outer 
one. The course is 15 feet in diameter, and the stone-lined groove into 
which the whins wei’e placed is 1 foot 10 inches wide and 1 foot deep. 
The iron pin to which the inner end of the shaft was attached is 6 
inches high, and is firmly bedded into a large stone 8 inches in diameter 
and rising 10 inches above the ground level. This whin-mill was in 
regular use till about 1890, and is still occasionally worked. In the 
spring of 1910 it was used for crushing a supply of whins for the farm 
horses in order to rid them of worms, crushed whins being regarded as a 
specific for that purpose. It was formerly the custom for neighbouring 
farmers not having a mill of their own to bring their whin shoots to 
Skatebrae, where a small charge was made for the use of the mill. 

Bogside, Premnay . — The whin-mill here is made of grey granite. It 
is 4 feet 7 inches in diameter and 1 foot 1 inch thick, the shaft hole 
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which passes through its centre being 1 foot square. The diameter 
of the course is 22 feet, and the pivot stone in its centre is 1 foot square, 
and rises 14 inches above the surface of the ground. The iron pin 
embedded in this stone is 8 inches high and about an inch thick. The 
circular groove in which the mill-stone revolved is 1 foot 9 inches wide, 
and is at present 8 inches deep, but as the bottom is overgrown with 
grass sods its original depth must have been somewhat greater. 

Burrels, Premnay . — This farm is also known as West Side of Premnay. 
It contains the remains of a whin-mill of peculiar construction, inasmuch 
as it possessed two circular stones, a large and a small one, and it is 



Fig. 3. Whin-mill in working order at Skatebrae, Auchterless. 


the only example known to me where such a contrivance had been 
adopted. The larger stone (fig. 4) is 3 feet in diameter at one sidfe, 
increasing to 3 feet 3 inches at the other, and the shaft hole in the 
centre is 7 inches square. The pivot stone has been removed from its 
original position, and now lies fully exposed to view. It is 4 feet in 
length, and varies from 1 foot to 1 foot 10 inches in thickness. To give 
it power to resist the lateral pressure put upon it w'hen the mill was 
working, it had been sunk to a depth of .3 feet in the soil, leaving only 
the upper foot exposed. The iron pin embedded in its upper surface 
is 6i inches long and 1 inch thick. The smaller stone has a diameter 
of only 2 feet and a thickness of lOJ inches, its central hole being 7 
inches square, so as to fit the same shaft as the larger stone. It was 
placed on the shaft when it was necessary to give additional weight 
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to the larger stone in order to hasten the pulping operations. This 
whin-mill was put to considerable use in 1868, that being a dry year, 
when the crop was a short one and fodder for the cattle was scarce. 

» Knoiohead, Pitmathen, Oyne . — At this farm there is a crusher stone 
of grey granite with a diameter of 4 feet and a thickness of 1 foot. 
The central shaft passage is 7 inches in diameter, but the whole 
apparatus is lying derelict. 

Broomend, Kintore, has a mill-stone of reddish granite, 4 feet 3 
inches in diameter and 13 inches thick, the hole for the passage of 
the shaft through its centre being 8 inches square. This stone was 




Fig. 4. Grindstone type of Cmsher of Whin-mill, and Central Stone, at 
Burrels, Premnay. 



used by my father-in-law, the late Mr Smith, farmer at Broomend 
pr^ious to the erection of the Paper Mills there in 1858, and was 
afterwards employed for crushing lime used in the building operations. 
Since then it has been lying useless near the old farm-steading, the 
course having been destroyed. 

Menie . — At the home farm of Menie, near Belhelvie, within a short 
distance of the sea-coast, there is a whin-mill stone of grey granite 
having a diameter of 3 feet 11 inches and a thickness of 1 foot 4 inches. 
The central shaft passage is 94 inches square. The iron pin to which 
the shaft was attached is 18 inches long and 1^ inch thick. From this 
central pin to the inner circumference of the course is 2 feet 10 inches, 
and the course itself is 2 feet 3 inches wide, so that the total distance 
across is 5 feet 1 inch. Round the exterior circumference of this course 
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there is a paved platform 8 feet wide, on which the animal that supplied 
the motive power travelled. Thus the full width is 13 feet 1 inch 
and the total diameter 26 feet 2 inches, being several feet wider than 
the average course. The outer edge of the mill-stone has been mueh 
worn by fx-iction against the side of the course. 

Tombecj, Monymusk . — Both the whin-mill and the course at this farm 
ax’e in existence, but not in working order, the stone having been 
removed from its place and dumped down near the farm buildings. 
It is 4 feet in diameter and 1 foot thick, the central hole being 10 inches 
squai’e. The coui-se measures 22 feet 8 inches in diameter, and its central 
pin 6^ inches high. The groove in which the mill-stone moved is 15 
inches wide and 18 inches deep. 

Castle Fraser . — At the farm of Backhill, Castle Fraser, about two 
miles from Kernnay Railway Station, a mill-stone of reddish granite 
lies at the roadside. The stone is 1 foot 4 inches thick, the diameter 
of the inner circumference being 3 feet 8 inches, gradually increasing to 
4 feet 2 inches at the outer one. The central shaft hole is of a rectangular 
shape, being 7^ inches along one side and 84 inches along the other. The 
course has been desti’oyed. 

Easter Skene . — Lying at the roadside, near the gate of Easter Skene, 
there is a grey granite mill-stone rather under the average size. It 
measures only 2 feet 10 inches in diameter and 11^ inches in circum- 
ference. Its original site is unknown, but it was used by Mr M'Combie, 
the well-known cattle breeder, many years ago, to pack tightly the 
stones which he used in the formation of the stone drains on his farm. 
So efficiently was this woi-k done that these drains are still in good 
working order. 

Bandodle, near Midmar . — A whin-mill stone of grey granite, 3 feet 
9 inches in diameter and 1 foot 3 inches thick, is to be seen lying 
at the roadside on this farm. The central hole for the shaft is 7 inches 
square. Though now lying useless and neglected, this mill has done 
good service in its day, as is shown by the worn edges of the stone. 
Whins were formerly plentiful on the waste ground in the vicinity of 
the farm, and several of the tenants took advantage of this, and so were 
able to keep a larger stock of cattle on the farm than would otherwise 
have been possible. Indeed, it is said that in later times the tenant was 
sometimes able to sell part of his turnip crop, and supply its place with 
whin fodder, upon which the cattle throv^e exceedingly well. But labour 
became more expensive, and a time at last came when the cost of pre- 
paring the whins on the farm exceeded the advantage to be gained by 
using them. They then dropped out of use, and the whin-mill was dis- 
mantled and the crusher stone thrown aside, where it now lies. 
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Comers, near Midmar. — In the garden of the merchant’s shop at 
Comers, occupied by Mr Diack, there is preserved a small whin-mill 
stone of grey granite, 2 feet 6 inches in diameter and 9 inches thick. 
The shaft hole is circular, and measures 6 inches in diameter. This 
stone was removed to its present site from the neighbouring farm of 
Woodhead. 

Upper Broomhill. — At this farm, which lies to the north of the main 
road, about half-way between Bandodle and Craigievar Castle, there is a 
whin-mill stone of reddish granite similar to that found on Corrennie 
Hill, in the immediate neighbourhood. The crusher stone has a diameter 
of 3 feet 10 inches, and is 10 inches thick- The shaft hole is inches 
square. This mill has been dismantled and the course destroyed. 

Glacks of Cubnellie. — This small farm is situated to the south of 
Callievar Hill, about five miles north-west of Craigievar Castle. Lying 
on the inner side of the hedge in a field close to the farm buildings 
there is a whin-mill crusher stone, the only portion of the apparatus 
now remaining, the rest having been destroyed many years ago. The 
tenant of the farm, a widow, who died several years ago at a ripe old 
age, told me an interesting reminiscence of her youth. She had received 
the present of a couple of lambs whose mother had died, and which 
the farmer found himself unable to rear. She gladly accepted the 
gift, and did her best to rear them successfully. This was compara- 
tively easy as long as the summer lasted and she could get a supply 
of food for them by cutting grass at the roadside. But, when winter 
came on, this supply failed her, and she was in difficulties till she 
asked the advice of the veterinary surgeon. He recommended her to 
feed them on crushed whins, and upon this she brought them success- 
fuUy through the winter and spring. Next summer she sold them at 
a good price, and the money she received proved very useful in helping 
to buy her wedding outfit. 

Balnakelly, Cushnie, lies about two miles south of Glacks of Cul- 
mellie. The farm possesses a whin-mill stone and course, but the 
apparatus is not in working order, and the axle-shaft has disappeared. 
The crushing stone is of red granite, and is only 3 feet in diameter and 
1 foot thick. The shaft hole is 6 inches in diameter. The course has a 
diameter of 19 feet, and the central iron pin is 1 foot 6 inches high. 

Kildrummy Quarries are situated fully a mile north of the ancient 
and well-known Castle of Kildrummy, on Donside, about ten miles west 
of Alford. A whin-mill crusher stone is used at them as an anchor, to 
which is fastened a guy rope attached to a crane employed in lifting 
the stones in the quarry. It is at present hidden from sight by a 
large quantity of stone chips, so that its dimensions cannot be given. 
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Glenkindy House, Donside. — Just inside an iron railing, beside the 
pathway near the stables at Glenkindy House, the crushing stone of a 
whin-mill may be seen. It is of reddish granite, 4 feet 4 inches in 
diameter and 11 inches thick, and is pierced by a circular hole 8 inchdfe 
in diameter. Nothing of the original apparatus, except this stone, now 
remains, the shaft has disappeared, and the course has been broken up. 

Balbridie. — This farm is situated on the side of the South Deeside 
Road, about half-way between the Parish Church of Durris and 
Banchory-Ternan, and two miles south of the railway station at 
Crathes. It possesses one of the most massive crushing stones of the 
wheel or grindstone type now in existence; but, unfortunately, the 
apparatus has been dismantled, and the stone lies useless close to the 
farm-steading. The crushing stone measures 4 feet 2 inches in diameter 
at its outer side and a few inches less at the inner one, this being 
required to allow it to revolve round the course with level pressure. 
The stone is 1 foot 8 inches thick, and is therefore heavier than such 
stones usually are. Its central shaft hole has a diameter of 10 inches, 
this large size being required for the passage of an axle strong enough 
to move the stone without danger of the strain causing the wood to 
snap. 

Tillyching, Lumphanan. — The farm-steading of Tillyching is situated 
about a mile east of Lumphanan, and a short distance north of the 
railway. It possesses a whin-mill of the grindstone type, but the apparatus 
has heen neglected, and is not now in working order. The mill-stone is 
of reddish granite, 4 feet in diameter and 1 foot 7 inches thick, and is 
pierced by a round shaft hole 8 inches in diameter. 

Brankholm, Lumphanan. — This place lies about two miles west of 
Lumphanan Railway Station, and possesses a whin-mill in a complete 
condition, though the woodwork connected with it is decaying. The 
crushing stone is of reddish granite, 3 feet 8 inches in diameter and 

1 foot 3 inches thick. The shaft passes through a central space "9 
inches in diameter, and is correspondingly thick. The course measures 
16 feet in diameter, and the groove in which the whins were placed is 

2 feet wide and slightly less in depth. Though the apparatus is 
complete, it has not been in use for many years, and it is doubtful if 
the wooden shaft, owing to its long exposure to the weather, would 
now stand the strain of working. 

Wester Roseburn, near Dess. — This farm is about a mile west of the 
railway station at Dess, and the whin-mill stands only a short distance 
north of the railway, from which it is plainly visible. The apparatus 
is almost complete. The crusher stone is of unusually large size, being 
5 feet in diameter and 1 foot 2 inches thick. The central shaft space 
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is 10 inches square, as a thick, strong axle was needed to move such a 
heavy stone with safety. The course is 21 feet in diameter, and the 
groove round which the mill-stone moved is 2 feet wide and 1 foot 
deep. The central iron pin is 1 foot 6 inches high. This apparatus 
was formerly used for crushing the lime used in building the neigh- 
bouring railway viaduct, and when that work was completed it was 
purchased for a small sum by the tenant of Wester Roseburn. He 
removed it to the farm, and re-erected it there, for the purpose of 
crushing whins, but it did not prove so good a bargain as he antici- 
pated, for it was found difficult to work ; so it has not been used for 
many years. 

North Behenties, Leochel-Cushnie . — The whin-mill formerly used at this 
farm has now been broken up, the course destroyed, and the crushing 
stone removed. It is now used as the centre piece of the threshing- 
mill course. 

Shevado . — There is a very good example of a whin-mill at the farm 
of Shevado, about a mile south of Brucklay Castle and three miles 
north of New Deer. It was originally employed in the neighbourhood 
of New Aberdour, from which district it was brought by Mr Dingwall 
Fordyce, and re-erected on his farm at Shevado. The central pivot- 
pin, shaft, and crushing stone are complete and in good order, but the 
course is awanting. The apparatus is of the iisual dimensions, but is 
now regarded moi’e as a curiosity than as a useful farm implement. 

I am informed by Mr J. Graham Callander that, in 1908, he saw a 
stone of the grindstone type lying at the spot marked “Old Windmill” 
on the Ordnance Survey map, about 250 yards north-west of the farm- 
steading of Mains, Boyndlie, in the parish of Tyrie. The error on the map 
has doubtlessly arisen through the confusion of the word “ whin-mill ” 
with “wind-mill” by a surveyor who was familiar with the latter only. 

There are, or were till recently, remains of whin-mills at Hill of 
Fetternear; Wellside, Auchleven ; Mains of Leslie; Little Whitecross, 
Chapel of Garioch; Scurdarg, near Gartly ; Waulkmill, near Parkhill 
Railway Station ; Waterside of Inverebrie ; and Frosty Nib, about three 
miles from Strichen ; but as they are all of a construction similar to those 
already described, it seems unneces.sary to give further details concern- 
ing them. From Scottish Notes and Queries, April 1925, p. 72, I am 
enabled to add the following examples to my list : — One at Berryhill, 
Memsie, parish of Rathen; a fragment of one built into the back wall 
of a house in the village of Strichen ; another at the roadside near the 
farm of Bogenjohn, and one built into a dyke at Bransbog, both in 
the parish of Strichen ; and one at Mains of Whitehills, New Deer. 
Dr W. Douglas Simpson also has drawn my attention to one, 3 feet 
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inches in diameter and 6 inches thick, lying against the inside of the 
south wall of the Kirkyard of Essie, and to another of rather larger 
size at Glack of Essie, the latter having been used in quite recent 
times. Doubtless others are lying in out-of-the-way places, neglected 
and forgotten, and so have escaped notice, while many others have been 
broken up for building purposes. Still, the numbers that have been 
traced are sufficient to show how extensively these whin-mills were 
used once upon a time in Aberdeenshire. It must not be supposed, 
however, that their use was confined to times of scarcity. Though the 
hardships of famine years led to the adoption of whins as cattle food, 
it was soon found that they could be profitably used in ordinary seasons 
also. They were generally believed to have about double the food value 
of an equal weight of turnips, they cost the farmer nothing beyond the 
labour needed to cut and pulp them, and they enabled him to keep an 
extra stirk or tAvo on his farm — a welcome addition to his often scanty 
property. Children, moreover, left school at an early age, and the crofter 
could, both profitably and cheaply, employ his family to assist him in 
working the croft, till they Avere ready to go out to ordinary farm 
service. 

VI. Causes of the Disu.se of Whins as Cattle Food. 

Times changed. ImproA'ed methods of farming, a proper rotation 
of crops, and the extensiA^e use of lime and artificial manures, so 
increased the fertility of the soil that a much greater supply of cattle 
food could be grown and stored for use in winter and spring, and thus 
the advantage of using whins became less. At the same time, farm- 
servants’ Avages rose and labour generally became more expensive, so 
that the cost of preparing the Avhins came at last to exceed their food 
A'alue, and they gradually dropped out of use. This economic change 
occurred not only at Bandodle, as already mentioned, but all OA^er 
Aberdeenshire, and few farmers of the present day have had afly 
experience of preparing AA'hins for cattle food. Nor does it seem prob- 
able that they should again be used as extensively as formerly, since 
much of the Avaste land on which they greAA^ has been brought under 
cultivation. But if such an unlikely event should ever come to pass, 
one may be sure that the old forms of whin-mill AAnll not be employed, 
but that more compact, efficient, and labour-saving machinery will be 
used in pulping the Avhin shoots. 
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SOME ANCIENT CROSSES IN DUMBARTONSHIRE AND ADJOINING 
COUNTIES. By A. D. LACAILLB. P.S.A.Scot. 


Incised Cross on Rock, Craigmaddie Muir. 

Instances occur in Scotland of incised cruciform figures associated 
with other markings on living rock-surfaces. These are chiefly found 
in caves, the Fifeshire and Arran examples being well known. Such 
scribings belong to the early Christian period. Sculpturings of a similar 
class were found a few years ago in Tiree, near ecclesiastical remains,' 
but the Tiree markings differ from those in the Fife and Arran caves 
in that they are cut on rock-surfaces exposed to the open aii’. 

Pre-Christian crosses have been found in Scotland ; probably the 
finest example is at Cochno, Dumbartonshire.- The sculpturing is set 
within an oval, and is accompanied by cups and rings sculptured on 
a prepared rock-surface. Roughly, or somewhat irregularly-shaped, 
cruciform figures occur on Craigmaddie Muir, in the parish of Balder- 
nock, a few miles north of Glasgow. One found by Mr Ludovic M‘L. 
Mann, F.S.A.Scot., forms part of a complicated assemblage of carvings 
on a rock platform north-west of “The Auld Wife’s Lift.” Another 
good example exists on the niuir, and was detected by the writer 
while walking in company of Mr Mann and Mr Thomas Cree in April 
1924. Near the easternmost limit of the same stretch of ground we 
came on a small irregular cross sculptured on an outcrop of indurated 
carboniferous sandstone. We bared the turf in its proximity, and 
found additional markings. The complete group consists of the cruci- 
foftn figure, a small cup-shaped hollow, a small serpent-like carving, 
and another like the impression of the right foot of an adult above 
the medium height, all fairly well preserved. 

A footprint in conjunction with cup-marks is not of uncommon 
occurrence in Scottish prehistoric sculpturings. Footprints are found 
with the cross at Cochno, already referred to. An example of an 
incised cross associated with other markings was recently found cut 
on the wall of St Kieran’s Cave, near Campbeltown. The serpent 
occurs in the Campbeltown group, but it is thought that the sculptur- 
ings, which are enclosed in a rough circle, belong to the early part of 
this era. 

* Proceedings, vol. Ivi. pp. 118-26. • John Bruce, History of Kilpatrick, p. 323. 
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Three Crosses at Luss, Dumbartonshire. 

The pi’esent church of Luss was erected in 1875. It succeeds a 
building opened for public worship in 1771. The older structure w«.s 
built on the site of a pre-Reformation Chapel, which, from an old 
print in the manse, shown me by the Rev. Alex. Slater Dunlop, B.D., 
was a rectangular building with Gothic features of a very plain nature. 
A few yards from the eastern end of the church are the remains of a 
wall of rough stone masonry. It is impossible to say with' any cer- 
tainty to what period the ruins belong. The 6-inch Ordnance Survey 
Chart (Dumbartonshire X., S.-E.) merely refers to the remains as 
“Church ruins.” The sacredness of the site — a ridge on the north 
bank of the River Luss, close to where it flows into Loch Lomond — 
goes back to an early phase of Christianity, and is further indicated 
by some relics to which I shall refer. 

St Kessog, the tutelar saint of the parish, is supposed to have 
suffered death, and to have been buried, at Luss in the early part of 
the sixth century.' His reputed effigy is preserved at Rossdhu House, 
Luss.® 

In the churchyard are interesting sepulchral monuments, some 
sculptured and of mediieval and early post-Reformation times. In the 
older category are two stone coffins.® Near the west gate is one of the 
rare recumbent stones termed “hog-backed.” The Luss example is 
richly ornamented with sculptured work.^ 

So far as can be ascertained, the most ancient Christian monuments 
in the churchyard at Luss are three crosses. Two of these are carved 
slabs. The larger slab (fig. 1) was found at the south-eastern end of the 
churchyard, its existence being revealed by cutting away the thick 
brushwood beneath the old lime trees crowning the ridge near the 
river. It is a plain slab of whinstone, 4 feet 1 inch by 1 foot 2 inches, 
in thickness varying from 1 inch at the broken and rough ends to»7J 
inches about the middle. The face, on which is incised to the depth 
of ^ inch a plain and much weathered Latin cross, has been dressed. 
The smaller slab (fig. 2), of red sandstone, measures 2 feet 5 inches in 
length ; its maximum breadth is 18 inches?, and its thickness, which is 
practically uniform, does not exceed inches. The arms of the incised 
Latin cross (^ inch deep) which the slab bears are almost equal in length. 
In the space between each arm is a cup cut to the depth of J inch. 
All the markings on this stone are well preserved. 

' Old Statistical Account, vol. xvii. p. 2&i. * New Statistical Account, vol. viii. p. 161. 

^ Old Statistical Account, vol. xvii. p. 264, and Joseph Irving, History of Dumbartonshire, 
p. 379. 

* Proceedings, vol. xix. p. 418. 
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The third, of grey sandstone, is a cross of a very peculiar type. 
When first seen by me it lay near the ruins referred to. After the 
monument had been propped up and cleared of lichen and moss, it 
was noticed that it was sculptured on both sides and more profusely 
than was expected. It has been a free standing cross, and now measures 
2 feet 11 inches in length. The shaft, rectangular in section, with 
bevelled edges, tapers slightly from the base, where it is 13 inches 
across by 7 inches, to 12 inches by 6 inches at the lower part of the 
head. On one side, centrally situated, 10 inches from the base of the 




(A-) 

• 

stone, is a cup -h inch deep. From the base of the head to the top, 
where it is 5^ inches thick, the head measures 1 foot 3 inches ; across, 
it is but half an inch more. In the centre of the head is a diamond- 
shaped perforation, the sides being about 3 inches in length. The cross 
is equal-armed. In the interspaces between the arms are counter sunk 
circular areas from to 5 inches in diameter and varying from | inch 
to 1^ inch in depth. One of these bears on its surface a semicircular 
gutter. There are also traces of narrow gutters near the edges of the 
hollows. Small sculp tarings exist near the centre of the lower part of 
the head. Two clearly-defined but shallow channels lead into the central 
perforation from a point near the top of the cross. The peripheral 
VOL. LIX. 10 
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edging of the head consists of nine hemispherical crenelations. The 
other face has a shallow, medial, vertical gutter, ^ inch broad, running 
from the perforation to within 4 inches of the base. 

One of the upper interspaces between the arms differs from its com- 
panions. Its centre is raised, and instead of a general counter-sinking 
there is only a narrow semicircular gutter. The three hollows vary 
in depth from | inch to 1| inch. 

To Lieut.-Colonel Donald C. Cameron, R.A.S.C., F.S.A.Scot., much 
praise is due for having drawn the attention of the Society to the 
existence of the early crosses in Luss churchyard. In recording these 
monuments I received valuable assistance from the Rev. Alex. Slater 
Dunlop and Mr Henry Lamond, Luss. 

Two Scui.PTURED Slabs at Roseneath. 

Roseneath, as an ecclesiastical site, is extremely ancient. St Modan, 
who came from Ardchattan, is said to have died here in the sixth 
century. In the Aberdeen Breviary the Commemoration of St Modan 
is on 4th February.^ 

The Parish Church of Roseneath, in Dumbartonshire, is situated 
about 100 yards east of the old cemetery where are the ivy-covered 
ruins of the eighteenth-century place of worship which succeeded a 
pre-Reformation structure. In the graveyard was found, some forty 
years ago, a cross-slab with interlaced sculpturings. A description of 
this monument is in the Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xvi. pp. 72-3, and 
it is illustrated in The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland, p. 453. 
The relic is placed in an erect position on the sill of one of the windows 
of the ruined church, and is supported at the back by an iron bar. In 
the next window to the west are two hitherto unrecorded slabs of grey 
sandstone. They are securely held up in the same manner as the first. 
Like it, being in so exposed a position, they are becoming weathered. , 

The larger slab is 5 feet 4 inches in length and 1 foot 6| inches in 
width at the top, tapering to 1 foot 2i inches at the base. The stone 
is of the uniform thickness of 6^ inches. The edges are bevelled 5 inches 
at the top, and taper to 3J inches at the base, and are decorated with 
plain rope moulding. 

The smaller slab measures 4 feet 6 inches in length by 1 foot 6 inches 
in breadth at the top, and tapers to 11 inches at the base ; it is inches 
thick. In the upper part is sculptured an incised simple cross cut 
I inch deep. At the base of the cross is the sculpturing of a sword cut 
to the depth of | inch. The carving of the discoidal pommel of the 

‘ Rev. R. H. Storey, D.D., St Modan of Roseneath, p. 51. 
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weapon impinges on the left-hand corner of the base of the shaft of 
the cross, and the blade extends to the bottom of the slab. Under 
the straight cross-guards of the sword, which extend to the edges of 
tfle stone, on either side of the blade, and near the edges of the stone, 
are a large D and traces of another letter. These markings are modern, 
and somewhat impair the appearance of this interesting monument. 

The sword, in form, partly resembles the Sword of Battle Abbey, 
now in the Royal Scottish Museum.* 

Sculptured Stone at Dumgoyach, Strathblane, Stirlingshire. 

In June 1923 I spent an afternoon with Mr Ludovic M‘L. Mann 
examining some antiquities near Duntreath Castle, Strathblane. 

In conversation with Mr Paul, Dumgoyach, we were shown a stone, 
measuring 2 feet by 1 foot 4 inches by 10 inches, which was used 
as a cobble under a tap fixed to the wall of an outhouse near the back 
door of the dwelling-house, but upon its surface are two small and 
regular Latin crosses graduated in size, the longer arm in each case 
being placed along the longer axis of the stone. The larger, which is 
nearest the top of the slab, measures only 2/^ inches in length and 1| inch 
across the arms, and the other, which is almost in alignment, 1| inch 
farther down the stone, measures If inch in length and If inch in 
breadth. On scrutinising the surface closely, eight small, shallow cup- 
marks were detected. 

Since visiting the place, I have been told that the stone was originally 
near a well which was covered in some years ago. Water from the 
well is now drawn off by the tap referred to. At Blanefield, two miles 
east of Dumgoyach, there is a spring called St Kessog’s W ell. 

Built in at the corner of a building opposite the water-tap are two 
small stones, each of which bears small cup-marks very similar to 
those on the cross-stone. 

Cross near Barnakill, Argyll. 

Half a mile north of Dunardry Locks, Crinan Canal, and a few 
yards to the east of the rough track leading to the farm of Upper 
Barnakill, in the parish of Kilmartin, a granite pillar, 3 feet 11 inches 
in height, 16 inches broad, and 81 inches thick, stands loosely between 
two boulders of a ruined drystone wall. The west face bears a cross 
with small transverse channels at the ends of the arms (fig. 3). This 
symbol is cut to the depth of nearly f inch. It was noted that at the 

* Proceedings ., vol. x. p. 462. 
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base of the cross were other carvings, which, on being cleared of lichen, 
were seen to be Hiberno-Saxon minuscules. The cross and the last 
three letters (reading from the left) are in excellent 
preservation, but the first three letters seem incorfi- 
plete. In 1921 a very similar cross was found on a 
slab at Hynish House, Tiree.^ It is doubtful whether 
the Barnakill monument occupies its original posi- 
tion, but there are some ancient sites in the vicinity. 
About 200 yards south of the cross-stone, a little to 
the west of the roadway, is a small mound, 5 feet high 
and 15 feet in diameter at the hase, which is doubt- 
less a burial cairn. To the north-east of the cairn 
are the grass-covered ruins of a small circular build- 
ing, 10 feet in diameter, apparently of great antiquity. 

Monuments at Ach-na-Cille, Oibmore, Loch 
S wEEN, North Knapdale, Argyll. 

On the wooded peninsula formed by Loch Sween 
aud Caol Scotnish is the ruined steading of Oibmore, 
or Oibmore Campbell, as it figures on an estate map 
dated 1828. Not far to the south, at a part not 
_ , , , more than a quarter of a mile in width, and about 

Barnakill. (1.) 80 feet above sea-level, is an irregular setting ot 

stones of green schist, some erect, but the greater 
number prostrate. This is the old burial-place, Ach-na-Cille. 

From its appearance the site seems to be of a greater antiquity 
than indicated by the symbol of Christianity sculptured on some of 
the stones. Tree-felling and dragging operations have done much to 
destroy the outline of the place. A survey is impracticable, as near 
at hand is an old well or spring, which, no longer finding a ready 
outflow, has formed a morass now extending to a part of the burial- 
place. Here, as at so many places, is the association of a sacred site 
with a spring of water. 

Ach-na-Cille is about 25 yards east of the track, and the site could 
be traced by an erect stone at the side of the path. 

Captain T. P. White, R.E., writing in 1875, Archceological Sketches, 
Knapdale, pp. 102-3, pi. xlvi. Nos. 3 and 4, .says that “ This most interest- 
ing relic is almost lost where it is, yet it is so far useful in its present 
position as marking the site of what is supposed to have been a very 
ancient burying-ground, the spot being named Ach-na-Cille. This is the 

* Proceedings, vol. Ivi. p. 125. 
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only stone left ; indeed, all trace of the ‘ Kil ’ was ploughed up, I heard, 
before the ground was put under wood.” 

Captain White was evidently misinformed, as the site of Ach-na-Cille 
ccfuld never have been an arable one. The misapprehension, under 
which he laboured, doubtless arose through the fact that the remains 
of the burial-ground are at some distance from the bridle-path, from 
which they are hidden by a few trees. 

This stone and two other relies, which were found on the occasion 
of my first visit to Oibmore, were in cei-tain danger of destruction 
from tree-felling operations about to be renewed. 

Through the generosity of the pi’oprietors. Colonel 
E. D. Malcolm, C.B., of Poltalloch, and Sir Ian Malcolm, 

K.C.M.G., to whom was suggested the advisability 
of removing the three stones to a place of safety, 
these were presented to the Corporation of Glasgow 
Art Galleries at Kelvingrove. 

The monument, which stood beside the roadway, 
measures 3 feet 8 inches in length, its maximum 
width and thickness being 1 foot lOi inches and 3i 
inches respectively. On one face is incised a cross 
within a double circle, while there are cut circular 
hollows at the intersection of the arms and also 
small bosses. On the other face, which is not so 
well preserved, can be traced a large and much 
weathered cross, two small Latin crosses, and symbols 
of different designs, all incised, as well as circular 
cavities, two raised bars and nine large bosses. 

These sculpturings present the rare combination of raised and incised 
symbols. Both sides of this stone are well figured by Captain White. 

The second stone is a plain slab, 2 feet 4 inches long, 1 foot 2^ 
inches wide, and 4 inches thick, with a deeply cut out and perfectly 
preserved Latin cross (fig. 4). The cross much resembles one found 
on a slab at Luss (fig. 1). 

The third stone is a fragment of a small monument. Incised 
designs are sculptured on one side. The markings are those of a 
cross, the head within a circle, and triangular figures cut along the 
shaft. The drawing, reproduced from a rubbing (fig. 5), shows the 
carvings, a suggested symmetrical restoration of the stone with complete 
scheme of sculpturings being delineated by dotted lines. 

Many visits were made to Ach-na-Cille, and all the stones were 
carefully examined after the earth and mossy growth had been removed 
from them. The long search resulted in the finding of three additional 



Fig. 4. Cross-slab at 
Oibmore. (jV.) 
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slabs, each bearing an incised cross. Only the actual sculptured face 
in each case is prepared. 

The finest and largest of these stones is 4 feet 6 inches in length and 
1 foot 7| inches in breadth at its widest part (fig. 6). In thickndfes 
it varies from 2 inches at the base to 9 inches at the top. The incised 
cross is nearly ^ inch deep, and is in perfect preservation. Each arm 
has a T-shaped ending, in this respect resembling crosses found in the 



Isle of Man ^ and Tiree.- This type of cross occurs carved on a slab from 
Eilean Mor, and now in the National Museum, Edinburgh.® 

Another monument, 3 feet 8 inches in length, 1 foot 9} inches in 
breadth, and 8 inches thick, bears a small and rude Latin cross on one 
face cut to the depth of \ inch (fig. 7). 

The remaining slab measures 1 foot 11 J inches in length, 13| inches 
in width, and 5 inches in thickness. No attempt seems to have been 
made by the sculptor to make symmetrical the Latin cross roughly cut 
on it to the depth of ^ inch. 

The type of small incised cross on the two stones last referred to 

* Proceedings, vol. Iv. p. 257. * Ibid., vol. Ivi. p. 125. 

’ Early Christian Monuments, p. 402, fig. 419. 
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I had already found, in April 1923, on a slab near the ruins of St Fillan’s 
Chapel, Strathfillan, Perthshire.^ 

Mr J. G. Mathieson, the factor of the Poltalloch estates, tells me 
tllat Ach-na-Cille, with its remaining monuments, will now be protected 
by fencing. I understand, too, that it will he scheduled as an Ancient 
Monument. 

About 200 yards east of Ach-na-Cille, on the shore of Loch Sween, 



Fig. 8. Ring-marked Boulder at Oibniore. 


below the vertical cliff, is a quadrate granite boulder 7 feet long, 4 feet 
broad, and 4 feet high. Its longer axis is almost due north and south. 
On its somewhat tablelike top, which is almost submerged at high 
tide, Mr Donald Campbell, PoltaUoch, saw the carvings of two ovals 
twenty years ago. On clearing away the seaweed overgrowing the 
northern end of the boulder a third oval was noticed (fig. 8). These 
ovals are graduated in size, the middle one being of intermediate 
dimensions. An odd feature of the two larger figures is that each 
encloses a smaller one of precisely the same shape. 

^ ProceedingSy vol, Iviii. p. 124. 
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Mr Campbell told me that the markings, although well pi’eserved, 
were more distinct when he first saw them. 

I wish to record that I am indebted to Mr Campbell for the assistance 
given me while engaged in research in the Poltalloch district. * 


Sculptured Stone at Kilmun, Argyll. 

In early Christian times Kilmun was a place of so much importance 
that its influence was felt in all the Cowml district of Argyll. 

Some controversy exists as to the derivation of the name “ Kilmun,” 
but I am informed by Professor W. J. Watson that the name implies 
the cell or church of Mundu or Munnu or Munna for Mo-Fhindu, an 
afPectionate form of Finten or Fintan. 

Of a Celtic chapel no vestige remains, but there stands at the western 
end of the Parish Church, erected in 1841, a square tower of considerable 
height. In the Xew Statistical Accoimt of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 611, it is 
stated that this tower formed part of a collegiate church founded in 1442. 

A few feet to the south of the present church can be traced the 
foundations of the old building. Surrounding the church, to the north 
of which is attached the well-known mausoleum of the Argyll family, 
is the old cemetery, the eastern limit of which is the small stream, 
Allt-na-Struthlaig. 

I examined the stones in the graveyard. It would seem that, as 
in the case of the burial-ground at St Fillan's Chapel, near Crianlarich, 
slabs or flagstones from the floor of the ancient church have been used 
to cover some of the graves.^ On clearing away the heavy growth 
of grass and moss on one of these, which is broken in two, I noticed 
the carving of a long sword with short depressed quillons. 

Three yards from the south-east corner of the church a schistose 
stone attracted my attention. Vegetation had overgrown the greater 
part of the stone to such an extent as to make the task of clearing 
away the growth a difficult one. On the accumulation of vegetable 
matter and soil being removed, interesting markings were revealed. 
Those consist of a rudely incised Latin cross with traces of a 
small cup at the lower end of the cross and a channel on the 
other side, near the edge of the stone, and parallel to the longer arm 
of the cross, which is placed along the longer axis of the stone. A 
feature of the cross is that the terminals of the shorter arm are not 
the same, one being square and the other rounded, thus showing a 
similarity to an incised cross found on a rock outcrop near Kirkapoll 
Chapel in Tiree. With the Tiree example also occur cup-marks and a 

* Proceedings , vol. Iviii. p. 124. 
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channel, but the channel in this case is placed on the opposite side 
of the cross.' 

The stone in Kilniun churchyai-d measures 3 feet in length, 1 foot 
2* inches in width, and 6 inches in thickness. The sculpturings are all 
badly weathered, but it is gratifying to learn that the Rev. A. B. Harper, 
to whom I reported the find, has promised to have the relic, the only 
one of this nature heard of in the district, removed to cover, inside 
the church. 


Monday, Qth March 1925. 

Sir ANDREW N. AGNEW, Bart., Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the follo'nnng were elected Fellows 

Alexander Hutton Anderson, M.A., Donaldson’s Hospital. 

Peter A. Conacher, Director of Education, Foifarshire Education 
Authority, Newtonbank, Forfar. 

A. Bashall Daavson, 33 Royal Terrace. 

D0NAr,D Mackay, Member of the Scottish Land Court, Allermuir House, 
Coliutoii. 

Ian R. H. Stewart, 28 Evelyn Road, Wimbledon, Surrey. 


The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors 

(1) By A. Bashall Dawson, 33 Royal Terrace. 

Fire-plate of tinned metal of the Caledonian Insurance Company. 
The plate is oval, and shows a thistle, with the word CALEDONIAN 
on a scroll below. 

Fire-plate of cast iron of the Friendly Insurance Society of Edin- 
burgh ; it is rectangular in shape, measures 7 inches in length and 
4| inches in height, and shows two clasped hands above the word 
FRIENDLY. 

Fire-plate of thin sheet-copper of the Scottish Union Insurance 
Company, coloured in black, gold, and red; it is circular with a crown 

‘ ProceedingSy vol, Ivi. p. 124. 
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above and a fleur-de-lis below, the circular part measuring 9 inches in 
diameter; in the centre is a lion rampant, and the words SCOTTISH 
UNION 1824 round the edge. 

Golf “driver," made by H. Philp, St Andrews; the head has betfti 
repaired. Clubs by this maker have been extensively imitated, but 
this one has been submitted to experts in St Andrews and passed as 
genuine by them. 

(2) By Robert Kinghorn, F.S.A.Scot. 

Rim fragment of a large Cinerary Urn found at Scremerston Hill, 
N orthumberland. 

(3) By A. J. H. Edwards, F.S.A.Scot., Assistant Keeper. 

Sandstone Sinker, measuring 3| inches by 2 ^ inches by 2J inches, 

being an oval pebble with a longitudinal groove all round, found in a 
hut-circle at Freswick Links, Caithness. (See previous communication 
by Mr Edwards.) 

Objects from a kitchen-midden at Freswick Links: — Whorl of 
cetacean bone, measuring inch in diameter and | inch in thickness ; 
Bone Borer, 3J inches long; Worked Flint, 1| inch long, of grey colour 
and crescentic form ; six fragments of dark hand-made Pottery. 

(4) By Sir James Adam, C.B.E., F.S.A.Scot., King’s and Lord 

Treasurer’s Remembrancer. 

Tally-stick, measuring 12| inches long, the two halves complete, 
from the Exchequer Office, Edinburgh. 

(5) By A. Newlands, Divisional Engineer, London, Midland, and 

Scottish Railway Company, Crewe Station. 

Fragments of Mountings of indeterminate character, and a Chain, all 
of copper or bronze, very much corroded, found after the cloud-bursts 
of 1914 and 1923 in the bed of the Baddengorm Burn at Carrbridge, 
some considerable distance below the watershed, but not adjacent to 
any existing roads. They consist of fragments of a thin rectangular 
plate, 2| inches broad, with rivet-holes in several places round the edge, 
each of the two larger pieces having a small bow-shaped handle with 
fish-tail ends fixed by small rivets ; a strip of thin metal, 6| inches long, 
bent double longitudinally, terminating in a pear-shaped bulh at one 
end, and showing rivets and rivet-holes along one edge ; three fragments 
of a chain with S-shaped links, two links being combined by interlooping 
at right angles, and the adjoining links being connected in the ordinary 
fashion. 
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(6) By James S. Richardson, F.S.A.Scot., Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Scotland. 

Five worked Flints from the sands at Gullane, East Lothian, all 
covered with a whitish patina: — (1) Knife, measuring inches long 
and inch broad, with rude dressing along one edge, of yellowish 
colour; (2) semicircular Scraper of grey colour, and measuring if inch 
by ^ inch; (3) rude Scraper, measuring IyV inch by ^ inch, of yellowish 
colour; (4) part of a Scraper, measuring Ij inch by f inch, of yellowish 
colour ; (5) Core, measuring IJ inch by IJ inch by | inch, of greyish 
colour. 

(7) By John A. Fairley, 3 Barnton Gardens, Davidson’s Mains. 

Sugar Cutter of steel, with brass standard and wooden base. 

(8) By John Hamilton, F.S.A.Scot. 

Hoard of Bronze Objects, consisting of three penannular Necklets, 
six penannular Armlets, three Rings originally conjoined, and a Razor, 
found in 1866 among some large fragments of rock lying at the foot of 
a precipice at the Braes of Gight, near Methlick, Aberdeenshire : — 

Penannular Necklet (fig. 1, No. 1), measuring 6| inches by 6 inches 
in external diameter, the ring, which is formed of a rod of 
circular section, inch thick, having expanding terminals with 
a loop at each end, from which is hung a ring, ly\ inch in 
diameter; round the circumference of the necklet, at intervals 
varying from f inch to 1 inch, measured from centre to centre, 
are eighteen loops, in each of which has been a ring, | inch in 
diameter ; three of the loops are broken, as also are two of the 
rings; fifteen of the latter remain in their original positions, 
two are detached, and one is wanting ;' there is a break in the 
* ring of the necklet 4 inches from one end. 

Two penannular Necklets (fig. 1, Nos. 2 and 3), measuring 7^ inches 
by 6| inches, and 6^ inches by 5| inches in diameter, formed of 
a plain ring of circular section, I inch thick, with expanding 
terminals and a loop at each end, from which a ring, 1| inch 
in diameter, has been suspended; the first necklet retains both 
of the terminal rings, but one is wanting in the second. 

Six penannular Armlets (fig. 1, Nos. 4 to 9), measuring 3^ inches 
by 2^ inches, 2| inches by 2J inches, 2| inches by 2| inches, 
2f inches by 2J inches, 2| inches by 2^ inches, and 2| inches by 
2 inches in external diameter, with slightly expanding terminals ; 
the second has a break in the ring and the last wants one of 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Objects found at Braes of Gight, Aberdeenshire. 
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the terminals ; the I'ings of the aimilets are not quite circular 
or oval in section, as they are hammered flat in places. 

Object consisting of three flattened oval Rings, measuring 2 inches 

• in external diameter, and originally connected to each other 
by a thin flat band, inch broad, the ends curved round the 
rings (flg. 1, No. 10) ; one of these bands is missing. 

Razor (fig. 1, No. 11), measuring inches in total length, with a 
flat wedge-shaped tang, IJ inch long, and an oval bifid blade, 
now 1§ inch broad ; the edges of the instrument are ragged and 
broken, but the V-shaped notch at the top is clearly indicated ; 
there has been no perforation below the notch. 

The patina on the second necklet is dark green, smooth and 
glossy over a considerable part, but on the other objects the 
patina is patch 3 ’. 

The discover^' of the hoard is recorded in Proceedings, vol. xxv. 
p. 135, where it is stated that only one of the rings on the circum- 
ference of the first-mentioned necklet was missing. This is borne out 
by the illustration shown in fig. 2 on p. 136 of the volume mentioned. 

The following Donations to the Library were also intimated : — 

(1) By John A. Fairley, 3 Barnton Gardens. 

Bibliography of Robert Fergusson, with a Prefatoiy Note hj" the 
Donor. Glasgow, 1915. 

Dougal Graham and the Chap-Books by and attributed to him, with 
a Bibliography by the Donor. Glasgow, 1911. 

(2) By James Mackenzie, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

A New Life and Vindication of Robert Burns. 

• (3) By William A. Tod, F.S.A.Scot. 

The History of the Clan Neish or MacNish. By David MacNish, 
M.A., M.B., and the Donor. 


The following Communications were read : — 
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I. 


SOME OLD SCOTTISH DANCES. By A. STANLEY CARRUTHERS,* 

A.C.A., P.S.A.Scot. 

During the last six years I have been collecting records relating to 
several families of the name of Carruthers, and in connection with 
this I recently had the privilege, throngh the kindness of the present 
owner, the Rev. W. Mitchell-Carruthers, M.A., of Kingham Hill, 
Kingham, Oxfordshire, of looking through the Holmains Charter Chest. 
Amongst the many old charters, details of which were published in 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission s Sixth Report, Appendix, and 
other documents relating to this old Border family, I came across an 
old diary kept evidently by several persons, and having entries between, 
approximately, the years 1675 to 1750. The entries chiefly relate to 
births, deaths, and marriages, and there is ample proof of the interest 
taken in astrology at this date. Of greater interest to the general 
public, however, was a note-book, similar in size and shape to the 
present-day penny or twopenny note-book, containing six or seven 
pages, closely written, of instructions for dances. In this book there 
are also “Rules for pronouncing y* French.” 

On reading through these pages relating to the old dances of Scot- 
land, it occurred to me that it would probably be of interest to the 
present generation to know of many dances, which I feel sure are now 
lost in antiquity, and also have details as to their execution. 

I have been unable to ascertain the date of the entries. One of the 
dances is called “The Old Way of Killie Crankie,” and it would seem 
therefore that they are not earlier than 1689. On the other hand, the 
last of the male line of Carruthers of Holmains was born in 1731, and 
he had several children born from 1764 onwards. The writing ddes 
not seem to be that of the same person, though at first appearance it 
is very similar. In my opinion the details as to the dances were noted 
some time about 1710 to 1720. George Carruthers of Holmains had a 
large family of children growing up about this time, and it would 
seem to me that possibly these instructions had been written for their 
benefit. This is purely suppositionary, however, and no definite date 
can be given. 

The following is an exact copy of the entries relating to the 
dances. 
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Green Sleeves. 

First Back to B & turn down one pair, B to Back again and turn 
rdund, then arms with the 3d Woman & turn her, then your partner 
then reel first with the Women, then with the men, then sett & turn 
down the third man, & she turns up: sett again & turn round the 2d 
woman upwards, & she turns round the 2d man downwards, & so till 
they fall in betwixt the second & third pair. 


Cald Kale. 

1st Part. 

Cross right hands & go round all four; cross left hands & go back 
to your place, then sett to your partner, & cast off one pair, then 
right and left. 

2d Part. 

First go down on the Woman’s right side then come back to her 
left, & again to the right, then sett round & clap hands, & then go to 
the next woman. 


Hunt the Squiril. 

First crossover & reel with the women, & then with the men, & 
come to your place, then lead down the woman going foremost round 
the second woman & come back to her Place round the first woman 
while the man goes round the first man to his place ; Then lead down 
the man going round the 2d man, & return to his place round the 
first man, while the woman goes to hers round the first woman. Then 
change places. Crossing the first man to the 2d woman’s place, the 2d 
m^n to the first man’s place, then clap hands round till you come to 
your place, then right & left, then lead down throw the 2d pair & 
come up again, & turn round your partner. 


The Dusty Millar. 

First lead down throw one pair going round the 2d man, she the 
2d woman turn at the foot, then lead up the same & cast down one 
pair, & turn your partner, then go round the 2d woman & turn your 
partner, then round the first & turn your partner, then sett to the 2d 
woman & turn her, then to the 1st woman & turn her, then reel with 
the two women, & sett to your partner, & turn her. 
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This is not My Own House. 

Cross four hands & cast down one pair, cross hands again, & turn 
down another pair, then sett & lead up to the head, then cast down 
then sett, & turn your partner, then go round the 2d woman, she 
round the 1st man, then back to back, & go round the 1st woman she 
round the second man, then turn her, then, set to the 2d woman, she 
to the 1st man, & turn, then sett to the 1st woman, she to the 2d 
man, & turn your partner. 

Argii.es Boueing Green. 

First sett to your partner, & cast off one pair, sett again, & she 
turns up & he turns down betwixt the third pair, she betwixt the 
2d pair, then leads up joining three hands & meets, then 3 hands 
round, & reels, then he setts to the 2d woman she to the 1st man & 
turns them, then he setts to the Ist woman, she to the 2d man, & 
turn your partner, then 4 hands round with the 1st pair, & cast off, 
then meet and turn your partner. 

The Birks of Abergaldie. 

First sett & cast down, sett & cast down again, then lead up & 
cast down one pair, then right & left, then sett to the 2d woman, she 
to the 1st man, & turn them, then set to the 1st woman, she to the 2d 
man, & turn your partner, then lead down & cast up & turn your 
partner, lead up & cast down & turn your partner. 

Lbnnons (Lennox’.s) Love to Blanter (Blantyre). 

First Cross hands and go f round and cast down below the first 
pair then Cross hands with the third pair set below them and cast tip 
one pair, then right & left, then sett to the 2d woman. She to the 
first man & turn them then to then to the 1st woman She to the 2d 
man & then reel the man with the two women & the woman with the 
two men then Sett to their partner & turn her. 

The Old Way of Killie Crankie. 

First the man goes by before the 1st man & round behind the 2d 
& then round behind the 1st to his place & then the woman does the 
same then they go back to B. & casts off one pair then meet & turn 
round & cast of another pair then meet & lead up & cast off at the 
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head then meet below the first pair & turn round and lead out on the 
man’s side then meet & turn round & lead out on the woman’s side 
then meet & turn round & then 4 hands on a breast with the 1st pair 
&*cast off then meet & turn round then 4 hands with the 2d pair then 
cast back & turn your partner. 

Bathget Bogs ok Peas Straw. 

First Sett & cast off meet Sett & cast off again then meet & lead 
up then cast off the first pair meet again & go B to B then turn 
round & lead out on the woman’s side then meet & go round & lead 
out on the man’s side meet again & turn round then take arms with 
the 2d woman She with the 1st man then one another then take arms 
with the 1st woman She with the 2d man then one another then Set 
to the 2d woman She to the 1st Man & turn them then set to your 
partner & turn her then set to the 1st woman She to the 2d Man & 
turns them then sett to your partner & turns her. 

Miss Hyden. 

First Sett & cast off' Sett again & turn your partner he sets to the 
man & she to the woman & turns them then Cross over & clap by 
turns & the next pair does the same then Dance four hands half round 
& back again then set to the 2d woman & she to the 1st Man then 
sett & turn your partner. 

Reel a Down a Mereken (American?). 

First Sett & turn twice round Sett to the woman She to the man 
& turn them then sett & cross over & cast down one pair then right 
& Jeft then Sett & turn & reel the 2nd pair & she with the 1st pair 
tnen Sett & turn & lead up through the first pair meet again & turn 
& lead down throw the 2d pair meet again & turn round your partner. 

Since the above was written a letter has been received from Mrs 
Stewart of Ayr, Honorary Secretary of the Scottish Country Dance 
Society, stating that “ only one of the dances is known now, two or 
three more are in an old MS. dated ‘Castle Menzies 1746,’” . . . and 
that these “descriptions will help to elucidate what we have in this 
MS., as the descriptions are not so clear.” 
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II. 

TWO UNRECORDED CROSSES IN WIGTOWNSHIRE. By Rev. R. S. G. 
ANDERSON, B.D., P.S.A.Scot. 


I. St Ninian’s Cave. 

In the spring of this year (1924) I had occasion to visit, with a friend, 
St Ninian’s Cave, in Glasserton parish, Wigtownshire. The immediate 



Fig. 1. Crosses at St Xinian's Cave, Wigtownshire. 


approach is between two rock-walls that, before a fall of the roof, once 
formed part of the cave itself. On the west wall, about 25 feet from 
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the iron gate that guards the cave-mouth of to-day, there is a group of 
four crosses, all of one type. These are well known, and have been 
fully described to the Society (vide Proceedings, vol. xvii. p. 318, and 
vo>. xix. p. 86). In Sir Herbert Maxwell’s paper in vol. xix., fig. 1, p. 83, 
represents the topmost cross on the rock. Fig. 4, p. 85, shows the farthest 
to the left of the lower group. Fig. 5, same page, lies next on the right. 
The other, being imperfect, has not been figured. Our illustration (fig. 1) 
shows the grouping ; and also the much-weathered condition to-day that 
makes the detail, especially of the shafts of the lower crosses, very 
uncertain. While examining this group, our attention was drawn to 
the traces of another figure close by. After removing some lichen, the 
much-weathered remains of a small incised cross were disclosed. It 
lies practically in line with the three lower crosses of the group, 10 
inches to the caveward side of the nearest measuring from the centre 
of intersection of arms in each, and 23 feet from the gate. The figure 
consists of what is, roughly, a circle, 4 inches in diameter, defined by 
a single incised line that originally could not have been much more 
than of an inch deep. Within this circle is an incised cross— the 
full-length double arms measuring vertically 3J inches and horizontally 
3 inches. Each double arm is composed of two roughly parallel lines, 
i inch apart, expanding at the extremities to f inch. Each expansion 
begins about 1 inch from the end, and has inner lines curving parallel 
to the outer. The workmanship is very crude ; the devotion of the 
pilgrim who may have cut the cross evidently having been on a higher 
plane than his craftsmanship. 

II. Barmore, Parish of Kirkcoavan. 

On Barmore Farm, to the north of the Glenluce-KirkcoAvan Road, 
and on the east bank of the Tarf, where a suspension footbridge leads 
over the water to Blairderry, a modern shrine, rudely constructed of 
drystone, is set against the inner side of the field dyke. The shrine 
holds the fragment of a cross-slab (fig. 2) which, about eight years ago, 
was found in the old ford at this place. As far as I can learn, there 
are no remains of any ancient church or graveyard in the neighbour- 
hood, so that A’ery probably the cross-slab stood in olden days by this 
ford to call the passers-by to an act of devotion. 

The fragment is badly mutilated — the sculpturing on the left-hand 
side being almost wholly gone ; but enough is left to disclose the 
original design, which has been that of a large central cross with a 
smaller cross in each angle. The stone to-day is 1 foot 7 inches in 
height and 1 foot 4 inches broad. The central cross is 14 inches long. 
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the shaft 1| inch hroad, and the cross-arm 7 inches long by If inch 
broad. There has heen a hoss, with a depression in the centre, at the 
intersection of arms with shaft. The whole has heen outlined by a 
I'inch groove. Probably the shaft was not closed at the lower end.* 

In each angle of the central figure has been cut a linear cross. The 



Fig. 2 . Cross-slab near Bannore. 

shaft of that in the lower right-hand angle measures oj inches in 
length and the arm 2| inches. In the upper right angle the stone has 
been weathered away, and only a part of the arm of the cross remains 
to show that it was similarly formed to that below, but on a smaller 
scale. Like all the other figures, the cross is formed by |-inch grooves. 

A novel feature of this sculpture is the enclosing of the upper part 
of the subordinate crosses by brackets. A small remnant of one on 
the left-hand side of the central cross suggests that the design on both 

• 
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sides was exactly similar. The only other cross I know of as possessing 
anything like this feature (and that distantly) is the one found in 
Drummore (vide Proceedings, vol. ix. p. 581). But the other parts of the 
designs show no recognisable relationship. There seems a closer con- 
nection with the sculptures at Laggangarn, in Yew Luce parish. On 
the standing stones there one sees the same reduplication of crosses, 
and on a cross-slab near at hand there is a linear cross very similar to 
that on this Barmore slab. Laggangarn lies seven miles to the north- 
west on the same moor, and close to the same Tarf Water. The design 
and execution of the Barmore sculpture suggests a later period, but 
the sculptor may have received his inspiration at the Laggangarn shrine. 

I am greatly indebted to Rev. R. Ingles, M.A.. and to Mr David 
Henry, Glenluce, for directing my attention to the cross. 


III. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF BOTHWELL CASTLE. 

By W. DOUGLAS SIMPSON, M.A.. D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot. 

1. Introduction. 

The great Castle of Bothwell, on the Clyde, takes rank among the 
foremost secular structures of the Middle Ages in Scotland. As origin- 
ally designed, it dates from the period which saw the climax of 
defensive construction, and in the perfection of its scientific defences 
it presents a subject of the highest interest to the student of mediseval 
warfare. Moreover, it has played a great part in the critical and 
cardinal epoch of Scottish history, and for generations thereafter it 
was held by the most powerful baronial house in the kingdom. And 
lastly, in its ruined state it is itself a thing of charm, set amid quiet 
sylvan surroundings that contrast painfully with the pandemonium of 
industrial hubbub and soot which holds sway across the river. The 
aspect of the great pile, with its venerable red freestone walls and 
towers gleaming warmly amid the green park around, is romantically 
beautiful ; its south front in particular — terminated at one end by the 
grand donjon, and at the other by the tall machicolated Douglas 
Tower, and the whole overhanging the glorious wooded sweep of the 
Clyde — has engaged the brush and pencil of distinguished artists. 

Even to the casual observer, the architectural history of the castle 
is clearly one of high complexity; nor is the difficulty attending any 
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effort to unravel it diminished by the extreme scantiness of definite 
documentaiy evidence bearing upon the structure. It is no part of my 
purpose in this paper to attempt a complete technical description of 
the castle. That task will fall in due course to be performed by fhe 
Royal Commission on the Ancient Monuments of Scotland. My purpose 
here is rather to make what I trust will be judged with charity as the 
first systematic effort to read aright the structural history of this 
mighty fortress. Such an attempt must proceed along scientific lines 
by collating the meagre historical material to hand with the evidence 
discoverable in the ruins themselves, tested by a general comparative 
consideration of the development of mediaeval military engineering 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centiiries, from which Bothwell 
Castle mainly or entirely dates. 

Elsewhere ‘ I have already drawn attention to the remarkable 
resemblance in plan that exists between Bothwell Castle and the great 
Castle of Kildrummy in Aberdeenshire. This architectural connection 
is confirmed by the histoi-ical fact that Gilbert de Moravia, Bishop of 
Caithness from 1223 to 1245, who founded Kildrummy Castle, belonged 
to the same distinguished family that owned the Castle of Bothwell. 
Alike in their great size and in their architectural development, these 
two sister castles stand entirely apart from the native military struc- 
tures of their time in Scotland. Light is cast upon the question of 
their provenance by a consideration of the arrangements of the donjons 
at the two castles. At Kildrummy the donjon was vaulted on each 
floor ; in the centre of each vault was an “ eye ” for hoisting water 
from a well in the basement, and round the upper floor was a mural 
gallery open to the interior. All these arrangements are purely French 
in character. At Bothwell the donjon has its circular outline broken 
by a projecting beak or spur, and the whole tower stands within its 
own proper moat, isolated from the rest of the castle of which it 
forms a part. These characteristics also are entirely French. Both 
sets of peculiarities were combined in the great donjon of the Chateau 
de Coucy,^ near Laon in France, destroyed by the Germans in the late 
war (fig. I). Like the donjon at Bothwell, the tower .at Coucy stood 
within its own moat ; like the donjon at Kildrummy, it was vaulted on 
all floors, had an “ eye ” in the centre of each vault, and a mural gallery, 
open to the interior, in the upper part of the wall. The remarkable 
similarity between these three widely separated castles is explained by 
the fact that Alexander II. of Scotland married, in 1239, Marie de 

‘ See my The Castle of Kildrummy : Its Place in Scottish History and Architecture. 

* The best work of reference is Te Chdteau de Coucy^ par Eugene Lefevre-Pontalis: Intro- 
duction historique de Philippe Lauer. In important details this book supersedes the well- 
known account of Viollet-le-Duc. 
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Coucy, daughter of Sieur Enguerrand, the builder of Coucy Castle. 
Abundant documentary evidence survives to illustrate the close and 
enduring political and friendly alliance between the Scottish royal 
family and the scarcely less regal ^ house of Coucy which followed upon 
this marriage. There seems little room for doubt that the engineers 
of Bothwell and Kildrummy Castles drew inspiration from the great 
French prototype. These three buildings are accordingly an interest- 




Kii 


Fig. 1. Chateau de Coucy; view of Donjon from east. 

ing memorial of the earliest days of that “ Auld Alliance ” which was 
so deeply to influence Scotland throughout the later Middle Ages. 

II. HisTOBiCAn Data. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century the fief of Bothwell was 
held by the de Olifards. On the death of Walter de Olifard, Justiciar 

' “Jioi ne suis, 

Ne prince, ne due, ne comfe aussi : 

Je suis le sire de Coucy.” 
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of Lothian, in 1242,' it passed, doubtless through marriage, to Walter 
de Moravia, a member of the powerful northern family which at this 
period, and throughout the War of Independence, bulked so largely in 
Scottish afPairs. Walter de Moravia was undoubtedly the founder of 
the castle, the architectural detail of whose earliest parts clearly 
indicates a date soon after the middle of the thirteenth century. It 
seems certainly to have been inhabited in 1278, as in that year Walter 
de Moravia dates a charter from Botheuyle.^ 

As might be expected from its great size and strength and central 
position, the castle figures prominently in the struggle for independence. 
After Balliol’s downfall, it was held by Stephen de Brampton for 
Edward I., and in 1298-9 was besieged by the Scots, who stormed it 
after a tedious blockade of more than fourteen months. In his report 
to the English king, de Brampton tells how he , defended the castle 
“ against the power of Scotland for a year and nine weeks, to his 
great loss and misfortune, as all his companions died in the castle 
except himself and those with him who were taken by famine and by 
assault.” 5 In September 1301, however, Edward recaptured the castle in 
less than a month. Particulars of his siege preserved in the English 
public records show that it must have been one of the outstanding 
episodes of the whole war. The army which Edward employed con- 
sisted of 6800 men, including 20 masons and 20 miners.* Of course 
this was a field army, the siege being an incident in the campaign. 
Edward was before the castle by 29th August,® and received its sur- 
render before 24th September.® In the royal Wardrobe Accounts we 
may still read with interest the expenses incurred in building a bridge 


'■ Chronica de Mailros, ed. J. Stevenson (Bannatyne Club), p. 1.55 ; cf. Registrum Episco- 
patus Glasguensis, ed. C. Innes (Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs), vol. i. p. 162. 

' Liber S. Marie de Dryburgh, ed. W. Fraser (Bannatyne Club), p. 110. 

’ J. Bain, Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland, vol. ii., No. 1867. 

‘ Ibid., vol. IL, No. 1229. 

’ On 18th August the English army had reached Cambusnethan {Ibid., vol. il., No. 1229). 
Payments for the construction of the great siege engine at Glasgow commence on the 23rd 
(Ibid,, vol. iv. p. 431). On the 29th it began its journey to Bothwell (Ibid., vol. iv. p. 452). We 
may assume that by this time the investment of the castle had been formally begun. On 6th 
September the army before Bothwell received an instalment of pay (Ibid., vol. ii.. No. 1229). 
On the 8th, Edward gave an oblation of 7s. in honour of the Virgin in his fleld-chapel before 
the castle (Ibid., vol. iv. p. 448). 

• On the 21st, Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, writing to the king from near Lochmaben, 
has not heard of Bothwell Castle's surrender (Ibid., vol. ii.. No. 1224). Next day Edward was 
still at Bothwell, as he gave an oblation to St Maurice in his field-chapel there (Ibid., vol. iv. 
p. 449). On the 24th, a siege engine began to be transported from Bothwell to Stirling (Ibid., 
vol. iv. p. 449). On the 29th the army had moved on to Dunipace (Ibid., vol. ii.. No. 1229). 
According to Rotuli Scotiie, vol. i. p. 53, Edward had reached that place by the 27th. On 2nd 
October, de Lacy, in Galloway, writing again to the king, “congratulates him on the good 
news, learned from his letters to his son the Prince, of the surrender of Bothwell Castle ” (Ibid. 
vol. ii., No. 1235). ’ 
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across the Clyde for the passage of the army, and in constructing a 
corduroy road up to the castle, so that the mighty engine called “le 
Berefrey”^ could be wheeled against its walls. This engine was built 
at' Glasgow, and detailed payments are recorded to the plumbers, 
carpenters, and other workmen, and for buying the lead, wheels, 
cables, wax, and other materials used in its construction and working. 
No less than thirty wains were required to transport the cumbrous 
engine to Bothwell, the journey taking two days. The “ wood of 
Glasgu ” was plundered to provide material for the hurdles used in the 
bridge. Master Stephen “ le plumer ” was the king's chief engineer, and 
his clerk of works was Roger de Barneby.^ 

After its capture the castle became the headquarters of Aymer de 
Valence, Eai’l of Pembroke, Warden of Scotland, whose memory still 
lives in the name “Valence Tower," applied to the mighty donjon.® 
References to the castle and its garrison now become frequent in the 
English records ; and in a wages-sheet of the year 1311-2 we have 
actually a nominal roll of its garrison, which consisted of Walter 
Fitzgilbert, the governor, who was paid l.s. a day, 28 squires at Is., and 
29 archers at 2d.^ The last entry in the records is dated 8th February 
1312, when Edward II. strictly enjoins Fitzgilbert to see that the 
castle “is safely and securely kept, and delivered to no other person 
whatsoever without the king’s letters patent under the Great Seal of 
England directed to himself.”* Herein is revealed the nervousness that 
Bruce’s rapid progress was inspiring at Engli.sh headquarters. After 
Bannockburn, the Earl of Hereford and other high English officers 
sought shelter within the castle, but on the arrival of Edward Bruce, 
the governor Fitzgilbert threw open its gates.® In accordance with 
King Robert’s usual policy, the castle would then be dismantled ; and 
that this is what happened we gather from a statement of the Laner- 


i The “berefrey” or “belfry” was a wooden tower on wheels, several stages high, with a 
drawbridge at the summit which was dropped upon the wall-head. Probably the word is akin 
to the German Bergfried, Belfried, the donjon of a castle. See J. Naher, Die Burgen in Elsass- 
LothHngen, vol. i. p. 6. 

' For these particulars see Bain’s Calendar, vol. iv. pp. 448-55. One of the engines employed 
by Edward in his great siege of Stirling Castle in 1303-4 was called the “Bothwell” {Ibid., 
vol. ii.. No. 1599). This may have been the famous berefrey used at the attack on the Clydeside 
stronghold two years previously. 

“ Grant of the Castle and Barony of Bothwell to Aymer de Valence, 10th August 1301 {Ibid., 
vol. ii.. No. 1214). Aymer received his grant before the castle was in English hands. His 
interest in Bothwell dated back to 30th October 1300, when he had been ordered by Edward 
to provide for it and the Castle of Selkirk {Ibid., vol. ii.. No. 1164). 

' Ibid., vol. iii. p. 408. 

• Ibid., vol. iii.. No. 243. 

• Chronicon de Lanercost, ed. J. Stevenson (Maitland Club), p. 2®; Scalacronica of Sir 
Thomas Gray, ed. J. Stevenson (Maitland Club), p. 140 ; J. Stevenson, Illustrations of Scottish 
History (Maitland Club), p. 2; Barbour, Bruce, ed. W. M. Mackenzie, pp. 237, 245. 
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cost chronicler, who, in describing Edward III.’s later occupation of the 
castle, says that he found it waste, “having been formerly destroyed 
by the Scots.” This second English occupation, and restoration of the 
castle, took place in October 1336.* The master mason engaged *to 
repair the damaged fabric was an Englishman, John de Kilburne, who 
was also employed in rebuilding Edinburgh Castle. He was a man of 
high standing in his craft, who at Edinburgh had under him 18 English 
masons, with 8 other masons and 4 quarrymen, all Scots. His wages 
were Is. a day,^ equal to those of the governor of Bothwell Castle 
in the earlier occupation. His services were rewarded with a grant 
of the lands of Straton, in the constabulary of Edinburgh, dated 
29th November 13.36.® The presumption is that a master mason of 
such importance would not be sent to Bothwell save in connection 
with extensive works; and, from all we know of Bruce’s treatment 
of captured strongholds elsewhere,^ we may infer that the destruc- 
tion of 1314 had been on a very thorough scale. It will be shown 
hereafter that this is precisely the conclusion deducible from the 
fabric itself. 

Edward III. made Bothwell his headquarters from 18th November 
to 16th December 1336, and during his sojourn he issued a number of 
important writs from the castle, including orders for naval protection 
of the English coast, and a summons to Parliament to meet at London 
to concert means for carrying on the war against the Scots and 
French.® Walter de Selby was appointed Governor of the Castle.® The 
second English occupation, however, was very brief, for in March 1337 
the Regent, Sir Andrew de Moray, to whom Bothwell Castle of course 
by rights belonged, captured it after a short siege, and was under the 


* Chronicon de Lanercost, pp. 287-8: "dictum castrum, quod olim per Scottos destructum 
fuerat, reparavit." Ct Chronicon Walteri de Heminghurgh, ed. H. C. Hamilton, vol. ii. p. 312: 
" castra de Strii'ilyn et Bothevile denuo reparavit et munivit" •, also Scalacronica, p. 166. ^ 

’ The same wage was received by Walter de Hereford, the master mason in charge of 
building operations at the great Edwardian Castle of Carnarvon. But Henry de Elreton, who 
succeeded him in the later work, got double this sum. See C. R. Peers in Transactions of 
the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1915-6, pp. 7, 15. 

’ Bain's Calendar, vol. iii.. No. 1215 (see pp. 347-57, 361, and 381). Kilburn is a northern 
suburb of London. It had a Benedictine nunnery, and therefore would be the centre for a 
school of mason-craft. There is another Kilburn in Yorkshire, which had an Augustinian 
priory. 

‘See upon this subject my paper on “The Excavation of Coull Castle” in Proceedings, 
vol. Iviii. pp. 94-6. 

‘ Rhymer, Fcedera, vol. ii. pp. 051-5 ; Rotuli Scotice, vol. i. pp. 470-4 ; Bain’s Calendar, vol. iii., 
Nos. 1217-9. 

• Rotuli Scotiw, vol. i. p. 488. According to the Chronicon de Lanercost, p. 288, the castle was 
granted to Sir Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, who at the time of the Scottish attack upon it 
was absent in attendance on the king in Parliament, Walter de Selby being governor on 
his behalf. For de Selby’s career, see Bain’s Calendar, vol. iii., reff. in index. 
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patriotic necessity, in pursuit of Bruce’s Testament^ to sacrifice his own 
property and dismantle the castle a second time.^ Thereafter it seems 
to have again lain waste until about 1362, when the barony was 
acquired by “ Black ” Archibald “ the Grim,” third Earl of Douglas and 
Lord of Galloway.^ Earl Archibald made Bothwell Castle his favourite 
seat.* A second restoration of the twice dismantled fabric is thus 
implied, and that this actually took place is shown by the extensive 
buildings in the style of the later fourteenth century, displaying in 
various places the arms of Douglas and of Galloway. Thereafter the 
history of the castle is uneventful. On the forfeiture of the Black 
Douglases in 1455 it reverted to the Crown, and after sundry vicissi- 
tudes passed ultimately to the Red Douglases, the powerful Earls of 
Angus.® In 1669 it was acquired by Archibald Douglas, first Earl of 
Forfar,® who towards the end of the century commenced the erection, 
eastward from the old castle, of the fine classical mansion of Bothwell 
House.' The splendid ruins now belong to the Earl of Home, and have 
been maintained in good repair, though now their safety is gravely 
menaced by coal mining underneath the site. 

III. Architectural Survey. 

Bothwell Castle stands on the lip of a deep ravine, formed by the 
beautifully wooded valley of- the Clyde, which bounds it on two sides, 

* "On tut sukl be all Scottis weire 

Be hill and moss thaimself to weire 
Lot wood for irallis be; bow and spier 
And battle-axe, their fechting gear." 

See P. Fraser Tytler, History of Scotland, ed. vol. i. p. 367. Note BB. 

* Chronicon de Lanercost. p. 28S; Chronicon Waited de Hemingburgh, vol. ii. p. 313; 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, ed. W. F. Skene, vol. i. p. 362; also ed. W. Goodall, vol. ii. p. .324; 
Joannis Majoris De Gesfis Scotorum. ed. 1740, p. 232. Fordun’s continuator says that Bothwell 
and other castles were taken with the aid of a siege engine called "Boustour. ’ A battering 
apparatus of some kind is indicated. See al.so The Original Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntoun, 
ed. F. J. Amours, vol. vi. pp. 92-3, and note thereon. Wyntoun specially comments on Andrew 
de Moray's destruction of fortresses: "al the castellis he kest downe." 

* Date as given by Sir W. Fraser, The Douglas Book. vol. ii. p. 92, note 4. Cf. Ibid.. 
p. 613; also Origines Parochiales Scotiee. ed. J. Robertson (Bannatyne Club), vol. i. p. 55; and 
G. Chalmers, Caledonia, new ed., vol. vi. p. 701. 

* Douglas Book. vol. ii. p. 614. Several charters of the Earl are dated from the castle. He 
died at Threave Castle in 1400, and was buried in his own foundation (1398) of Bothwell 
Collegiate Church. 

‘ Ibid., vol. ii. pp. 92-3. 

* Ibid., vol. ii. p. 44.3. 

’ The exact date of its commencement seems nowhere recorded. T. Pennant (Tour in Scof- 
land. 1772, published in 1790, vol. ii. p. 144) says it was built “between ninety and a hundred 
years ago”— i.c. (reckoning from the date of the tour) between 1672 and 1682. But he also says 
the builder was the second Earl (1712-5), who was killed at Sheriffmuir. So also Macfarlane’s 
topographer in 1725 speaks of the new house as “never finished, being stoped by the death of 
both Earles the father and son” (see infra, p. 192, note 3). The oldest wing of the house is a fine 
example of the Queen Anne style. 
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south and west, while elsewhere it was embraced by a mighty ditch 
extending right round the open faces to meet the valley on either 
side. As usual, the ditch is not drawn close to the walls, but leaves 
space for les licex, the defences of which were unusually substantial- 
traces of mason work have been found.^ In its original design tbe 
castle (fig. 2) was a huge pentagonal structure, with massive round 
towers at four of the angles, and a gatehouse, with portal and trance 
recessed between two similar towers, at the fifth angle. The plan thus 
closely corresponds with that of Kildrummy Castle.^ As at Kildrummy, 
one tower forms the donjon, and far surpasses in magnitude any of its 
fellows, being no less than 65 feet in diameter, and still rising to 82 feet 
in height. It should be noted that Bothwell and Kildrummy are the 
only two thirteenth -century castles in Scotland which show this 
enormous preponderance of the donjon. At Kildrummy the donjon is 
53 feet in diameter, and the next largest tower reaches a diameter of 
40 feet. In other Scottish castles of this period the donjon is at best 
only slightly larger than the remaining towers. At Inverlochy it 
measures a little over 40 feet in diameter, the other towers having 
each a diameter of 34 feet. At Kirkcudbright the donjon is 45 feet in 
diameter, and three of the other towers reach a diameter of nearly 
36 feet. At Dirleton the donjon is 41 feet in diameter, and two of the 
other towers were little inferior to it in dimensions.® At Lochindorb, 
Auchincass, Tibbers, Rothesay, and Black Castle of Moulin there is no 
appreciable difference in size between any of the towers ; and at Dun- 
staffnage the donjon is actually smaller than one of the mural towers 
— a feature paralleled in the Welsh border Castle of Morlais. Similarly 
the donjon at Coull Castle as originally built had been about 29 feet in 
diameter, while the surviving gatehouse tower must have attained a 
diameter of about 30 feet.* The immense size of the donjon at Bothwell 
and Kildrummy, as compared with the other towers, is neither a Scottish 
nor an English characteristic; it has a distinctly French flavour, and^t 
once recalls Coucy. The way in which the curtains at Bothwell come 
together towards the gateway, and the position of the latter opposite 
the longest side on the crest of the valley, are exactly similar to the 
arrangement of plan at Kildrummy. On either curtain adjoining the 
gatehouse are projecting latrine-shoots, and these also occupy a position 


' See D. MacGibbon and T. Ross, The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland, 
vol. V. pp. 236-7. 

‘ See plan of Kildrummy Castle in Proceedings, vol. liv. p. 135. 

“ See the plan of this castle, incorporating the results of recent excavations, in the Royal 
( ommission on Ancient Monuments (Scotland), Report on East Lothian, p. 16. 

* All the foregoing are true basal measurements, taken below the battered plinth.s where 
.such exist. 




Fig. 2, Bothwell Castle : Plans. 
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identical with that of the same contrivances at Kildrummy. There is a 
postern with a stair leading down to the slope of the valley, just as at 
the Aberdeenshire castle. 

The great curtains vary from 5 to 11 feet thick, and the walls «f 
the donjon attain a thickness of 15 feet; the total internal area of the 
original enceinte is about 224 feet' by 211 feet.^ Besides the round 
angle towers there are two square ones, in the middle of the south and 
east fronts respectively. The former tower is still tolerably perfect, 
but of the latter only the excavated foundations and two of the sides 
remain. At an early period the castle has suffered partial destruction, 
all the northern half being cast down ; and when thereafter it was 
restored, the later builders, just as at Dirleton Castle,® did not attempt 
to work out anew the grand lines of the original plan, but contented 
themselves with drawing a transverse screen wall idght across between 
the broken ends of the east and west curtains. The square tower in 
the middle of the older east front thus became an angle tower to the 
new enceinte, which is oblong, lies east and west, and measui’es about 
224 feet in length by 93 feet in greatest breadth.' The castle was thus 
reduced to half its original size, and its thirteenth-century proportions 
remained unsuspected until i-evealed by the excavator’s spade in 1888. 
The new north curtain is built chiefly of good well-coursed rubble, but 
a great deal of ashlar from the destroyed portions has been re-used in 
the later wall, particularly in its upper part. In the middle was the 
new main gate, which seems — as at Craigmillar — to have been unde- 
fended by towers. It has now disappeared, leaving only a ragged gap 
in the wall. 

Only the inner half of the mighty donjon, the Valence Tower, 
remains (fig. 3). Its outer face has been destroyed, and the breached 
segment closed by a later square consolidation. Even ruined as it is, 
however, this splendid donjon is in every respect the most imposing 
tower in Scotland. It stands at the west corner of the courtyard, from 
which, like the donjon at Coucy, it is cut off by its own moat — a ditch 
23 feet in breadth and still about 15 feet in depth, which has been 
defended, like its French archetype, by a thin chemise on the counter- 
scarp. Although there has been nothing like the elaboration of detail 
found at Coucy, the resemblance in principle between the two donjons 
is here most striking, and indeed identical. It is quite evident that the 
Bothwell defences, which are unique in Britain, were directly imitated 

' Reckoned from the centre face of the donjon to the east curtain. 

' Reckoned from the south curtain to the rear of the gatehouse. 

‘ See my paper in Scottish Notes and Queries, 3rd ser., voi. ii. pp. 70-4. 

‘ Measured from the angle between the postern gate and the gorge wall of the Prison 
Tower, to the point at the north curtain opiJosite. 
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from the great French fortress.^ All the rooms in the interior of the 
donjon have been octagonal. The basement is partly sunk, its floor 
ranging with the bottom level of the ditch. It contains a very deep 






Fig. 3. Bothwell Castle : view of Donjon. 


anS carefully constructed draw-well, cradled in ashlar, and opening 
beneath a round arch in the wall. Adjoining it is a pointed aumbry 

* Mr A. Hamilton Thomson (Military Architecture in England during the Middle Ages, 
p. 181) writes of the Coney donjon: “Its isolation upon the outer face of the inner ward, 
protected by its own inner ditch, and covered by a strong curtain of its own, are signs of a 
perfection of engineering skill to which our builders did not attain.” Yet here in Scotland 
all the essential features of this perfection of engineering skill are repeated at Bothwell. 

It will be observed that at Bothwell the moat is carried round the inner or courtyard face 
only of the donjon, whereas at Coucy (see fig. 1) the donjon is completely encircled by its moat 
and chemise. This was necessary because the Coucy donjon is placed in the forefront of the 
castle, facing the level base-court and the approach from the town. At Bothwell, where the 
donjon stands in rear of the castle, with its back to the Clyde and accessible only from the 
courtyard, it was necessary to provide the moat on this side only : nor indeed would it have been 
practicable to carry the moat round the other side, on the steeply sloping bank of the river. 
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for a bucket. This welEroom in the basement enters by a newel stair 
down from the hall, which forms the true ground floor, being a little 
above the terreplehi. The hall had a wooden floor, resting upon a 
central octagonal pier carried up from the basement, and also apparenHy 
on two segmental and raked bearing ribs crossing the tower from east 
to west, and supported on the central pier.^ The springer of the bearing 
rib remains on the east side of the tower. The hall and the two storeys 
ov^er it were covered in hy strongly strutted floors, for which the joist- 
holes, corbels, and sunk rests to receive the verticals and struts may 
still be seen in the walls. The mode of construction resembles that 
which was employed in the great tower of Threave Castle. Having 
regard to the wide span of these -floors (39 feet in the angles of the 
octagon), it is pi’obable that the central pier was carried up in stone or 
wood to receive similar struts for strengthening the cross-beams. On 
the hall floor is the main entrance to the donjon, by a zigzag ribbed 
passage opening from a fine pointed doorway of two recessed and 
splayed orders in the great beak or angular construction which springs 
out from the round face of the tower. This beak is an extremely 
interesting and important feature. It is quite unmistakably French in 
character, and is unknown in the English castles, where the nearest 
parallels are certain basal spurs, as at Goodrich : French instances may 
be seen in La Tour Blanche at Issoudun, the towers of enceinte at 
Loches, one of the towers at Arques, the donjon of La Roche-Guyon, 
some of the towers at Carcassonne, and the great donjon of Chateau 
Gaillard. Here at Bothwell the special purpose of the beak is to 
strengthen the tower where its wall is traversed by the entrance pas- 
sage, and also to turn the portal away from the open courtyard, so 
that its door could not easily be battered in.^ As at Coney, the entrance 
had its own portcullis, worked from a neat ribbed mural chamber over- 
head. A drawbridge spanning the moat was also manipulated from 
this chamber. Within the portcullis a wooden door was secured by a 
draw-bar. The newel stair continuing up from the basement served 
all floors of the tower. It has no communication with the entrance 
passage, so that anyone from outside wishing to use the stair had to 
pass through the hall. In the hall is a fine pointed mural arcading of 
moulded wall-ribs showing a good mid-thirteenth-century profile ; and 
a splendid pointed and traceried window of two flush oi’ders, having 
stone seats and filleted nook-shafts with enriched First Pointed bases 
and caps, overlooks the courtyard. A mural passage opening beside 

' A similar contrivance for supporting a floor was inserted in 1393 in the Queen’s Tower at 
Carnarvon Castle. See C. R. Peers, Trans. Cymmrodorion Soc., 1915-6, pp. 21, 51. 

’ At Coucy there is no beak, and the entrance directly fronts the courtyard. 
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the window leftds to a garderobe in the south curtain. The room above 
the hall seems to have been garrison quarters, and was plainly fitted 
up. At Coucy the corresponding storey was appointed for the same 
pifrpose. From this room access was obtained by a passage in the 
curtain to the mux’al garderobes adjoining the Prison Tower. The top 
storey w^as evidently the lord’s apartment. It has a window of two 
trifoliated lights with unpierced tympanum beneath a pointed general 
arch of two flush orders. Like that in the hall, the bay of this window 
is furnished with stone seats. The roof of the donjon has been 
wooden and flat, of the construction already described. In the late 
western consolidation are a fireplace and loops beneath segmental reai’- 
arches. As thus truncated, the tower was closed in by a pentice roof 
at the second floor level, above which emerged the three remaining 
sides of the topmost storey, which was then abandoned. 

This superb tower is entirely cased with the most beautiful dressed 
ashlar work, low in the course and closely jointed. A number of the 
putlog holes may still be seen which were left for the scaffoldings used 
in its construction. At the wall-head level of the south curtain a pointed 
door led out from the donjon to- the roundwa}', which was protected 
both by a battlement and a rear-w'all, with a pentice roof overhead. The 
parapet of the donjon is now gone, but had a ■wooden hoarding carried 
by heavy moulded corbels, several of which, of an enormous size, remain 
just over the intaking of the beak into the tower. These huge corbels 
were evidently meant to carry the hoarding out clear of the beak, so as 
to defend the portal from above. A small postern, strongly defended 
by an iron grille^ a wooden door, and an inner portcullis, opens in the 
curtain north of the donjon. It would be useful during a siege for 
effecting a sally against assailants mining the base of the donjon, and 
also as an emergency mode of escape. A similar postern exists at Coucy, 
and there are Scottish examples at Dirleton, Tibbers, and Coull. 

The Prison Tower adjoining the donjon eastward is the smallest in 
the castle, being only 20 feet in diameter. It is three storeys high. 
The basement contains a prison, reached by steps down from a low 
door opening on the slope above the counterscarp of the donjon moat. 
The prison is lit by a single high loop, and has a garderobe. The 
ground floor enters from the terreplein by a door with corbelled lintel, 
and the first floor was reached by a mural passage from the portcullis 
room of the postern adjoining, the portcullis room itself being served 
by an outside stair carried on an arch against the curtain wall. The 
upper two floors of the tower contained living-rooms, and their garde- 
robes have flues corbelled out in the west re-entrant. This tow’er with 
the prison in its basement was clearly, meant to be a secure post, as 
VOL. Lix. 12 ' 
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its doors towards the courtyard were protected overhead by a timber 
hoarding carried on large stone corbels. The postern is set in a pro- 
jecting part of the curtain, and has a shouldered lintel beneath a 
segmental outer arch, in the soffit of which is the portcullis slot. Ck er 
the postern has been inserted a sunk quatrefoil panel with a shield 
bearing the Douglas arms: — goutte, a heart, on a chief three mullets. 
Throughout the Prison Tower and the curtain westward the same 
finished masonry is employed as in the donjon. In addition to the 
garderobes serving the Prison Tower, which are also reached along the 
mural passage fi-om the first floor of the donjon, there is another garde- 
robe midway in the wall at this level, the flue of which combines with 
that of the garderobe from the hall below and discharges by a single 
vent at the base of the curtain. This vent is carried right through the 
wall, so that it could be used to drain otf water from the donjon moat,* 
by which means also the soil from the garderobes would be effectively 
flushed out. But in order to avoid giving access to a foe, the flue is 
divided by a central post. A method essentially similar though less elab- 
orate in construction is eniployed in the garderobes at Kildrummy. 

It seems quite clear that the donjon, the Prison Tower with postern 
adjoining, and the length of curtain between these towers must all be 
read together as of one date and design, and that in the thirteenth 
century. The style of masonry, and the arrangement of the garde- 
robes and mural passages connecting all these works together, seem 
both decisive on this point. 

Eastward from the postern the south curtain (fig. 4) has been 
rebuilt in somewhat inferior masonry upon the original splayed footing, 
which remains in situ throughout its length. Its course is interrupted 
by a small square garderobe tower of three stages, crowned by a 
heavy machicolated parapet of late fourteenth-century type. A similar 
parapet is carried westward along the curtain at two levels — the 
higher, which adjoins the tower, being reached by a newel stair in. the 
thickness of the wall, partly supported on internal corbelling. This 
part of the curtain has also had a corbelled parapet along the inner 
side. The Garderobe Tower .served a range of buildings backing upon 
this curtain, the tusks of whose gable remain on the curtain just 
westward of the tower. The.se buildings were two storeys high, lit by 
a series of fine mullioned and transonied windows of late fourteenth- 
century fashion,^ one of which was provided with a timber balcony over- 
looking the Clyde. 


^ The existence of a postern gate at its north end shows that the moat was never designed to 
be wet, althougli a certain amount of rain-water would collect in it. 

' There were windows of very similar design in Archibald the Grim's other Castle of Threave. 
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The Douglas Tower at the south-east corner doubtless occupies the 
site of a thirteenth-century pi’edecessor, but in its present condition it 
is a magnificent example of late fourteenth-century construction.^ It is 
beautifully built of smooth ashlar,- measures 31 feet in diameter, and 
contains four storeys of unvaulted hexagonal chambers. Its distinguish- 
ing fe.ature is its splendid bold machicolated parapet of great oversail- 
ing moulded corbels.^ These corbels resemble those found in other 



Fig. 4. Bothwell Castle : general view from south. 


Scottish buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, such as 
Caerlaverock, Borthwick, and Crichton Castles, and the west towers of 

‘ Alike in design and detail, it far surpasses the contemporary and similar towers at 
Caerlaverock. 

“ The fourteenth-century ashlar shows greater variation in the length and height of the 
courses, and the jointing is much less regular, than in the work of the preceding century; 
also joggled joints are ver 5 ' frequent. But otherwise the ashlar work of both periods is 
closely similar. Of course in an ashlar facing it is difficult to say how far old stones may 
have been used again in the later work. This has certainly happened in the rubble walling 
on the north front. Ashlar masonry of similarly irregular character, and showing frequent 
joggled jointing, ocenrs also at Bothwell Church. 

’ The corbels consist of flve courses, of which the upper forms the arch of the machicoulis, 
while the lowermost is a small member, turned off below in a hollow chamfer. The other 
courses are filleted along the upper edge. This type of corbelling is different from the earlier 
corbels of the transverse north wall (outside the hall), which lack the lowermost member, 
and different again from the still older corbels of the don,jon, which do not form machicola- 
tions but were meant to carry a timber brattice or lurarding. 
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Aberdeen Cathedral. Even in France permanent stone-built machicoulis 
did not supersede the earlier timber hoardings, supported either on 
putlogs or by stone corbels (as on the donjon at Bothwell), until the 
very end of the thirteenth century. The height of the tower, to the 
summit of the corhels as. now re'maining, and measured in the middle 
of the south face, is 59 feet. Its basement contained a store, uncon- 
nected with the upper rooms. The first floor was entered from the 
chapel adjoining it against the south curtain, and hence a newel 
stair leads upward to the parapet. The three upper storeys contain 
living-rooms, well fitted up with garderobes, good windows, and hand- 
some hooded fireplaces each of a different pattern, but all showing 
the carved caps, high angular bases, and other moulded detail of the 
period. The bases closely resemble tho.se found at Bothwell Church 
and Lincluden College, both foundations of Archibald the Grim. The 
topmost storey is handsomely arcaded with a semi-circular arch on 
each face of the hexagon. From this level there is access to the allure 
walk of the east curtain, in the re-entrant of which is placed a 
picturesque corbelled garderobe turret. With one exception, the open- 
ings in this tower are either large plain windows or small rectangular 
loops, instead of the pointed and tiaceried windows and long fan-tailed 
slits found in the thirteenth-century Valence and Prison Towers.^ 

The east curtain is built of good coursed rubble, inferior in appear- 
ance to the ashlar of the Douglas Tower and the south curtain. 
Structurally, however, it seems to form a unit with the tower, and 
its inferior finish may he due to the fact that this curtain is not so 
easily seen as the great south front, which, with its noble row of 
moulded windows overlooking the Clyde, was clearly intended to be 
a spectacular feature of the castle. Throughout its length the east 
curtain stands on the foundations of the older wall, which are visible 
at various points. North of the Douglas Tower is a small projecting 
work, apparently a garderobe flue dating with the older curtain.- 
Beyond this again are the remnants of the great square Hamilton 
Tower,® which capped the north-east angle of the curtailed enclosure. 
The lower part of this tower is built of fine ashlar, with a splayed base 
course, and evidently belongs to the original castle ; the upper part 

* In ad(}ition to the Valence, Hamilton, and Douglas Towers, a Cuming Tower is mentioned 
about 1710. See Descriptions of the Sheriffdoms of Lanark and Benfreir, by Vf. Hamilton of 
Wishaw (Maitland Club), p. 39. Perhaps this may have been the Prison Tower. 

' This flue indicates that the garderobes serving the original south east tower were not 
corbelled out in the angle like those of the present Douglas Tower, but were situated on the 
east curtain adjoining, and reached doubtless by mural passages, like the garderobes of the 
Valence Tower. 

’ Owing to its ruined state the dimensions of this tower are a little uncertain, but it had 
been about 32 feet by 35 feet. ' 
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has been rebuilt in rough rubble. There were garderobes in the south- 
east angle, draining into a built gutter along the base of the eastern 
wall. The inner face of this tower, towards the courtyard, has a round- 
arched portal at the first-floor level (fig. 5). In connection with this 
portal there has been a drawbridge worked on the counterpoise 



Fig. 5. Bothwell Castle : door in Hamilton Tower. 


principle, the wall above being carefully recessed to receive the counter- 
poising mechanism, so that the bridge when up would lie flush with 
the wall-plane and mask the portal. The counterpoise was a single 
one, placed centrally. This bridge was designed to cut off access into 
the tower from the courtyard, and must have been removed when the 
present hall was built across the tower. The type of drawbridge with 
counterpoising mechanism is later than the simpler form raised by a 
windlass, which is exemplified in the Valence Tower. The counterpoised 
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bridge does not appear in England until the fourteenth century, and 
in Scotland is not found, elsewhere than at Bothwell, until about a 
century later.* Inside this portal subsequently a newel stair was inserted, 
giving access to the various floors of the tower." Previously these were 
no doubt reached by ladders and hatches. The Hamilton Tower has 
clearly been built before the north transverse curtain, which lacks bond 
with the tower, although tusks were provided in the upper part of the 
tower wall to engage the curtain. 

The gi’eat round tower at the north-east angle of the original 
enceinte was 35 feet in diameter, and contained an ashlar-lined central 
well. As already indicated, the main gate on the north was deeply 
recessed between two bold flanking towers, each 34 feet 10 inches in 
diameter, whose inward faces pass back into the straight sides of a 
long narrow trance, 9 feet 7 inches wide, as at the contemporary gate- 
houses of Kildrummy, Kirkcudbright, and Coull. As at Coull also, in 
front of the portal is a pit, 10 feet 8 inches by 8 feet 5 inches, well 
built of very fine ashlar.® Evidently the drawbridge here pivoted by 
the middle on trunnions turning at the inner end of the pit : so that, 
when the bridge was down, part would lie along the passage within, 
and part would span the pit ; and when raised one-half would be sunk 
in the pit and the other half would form an additional barrier to the 
entrance. A similar mode of construction was used in the drawbridge 
of the donjon at Coucy.* In rear of the gatehouse were porters’ lodges, 
and on the adjoining curtains are the latrine-shoots already referred to. 
They are large enough to be called garderobe towers, and in each the 
vent is giblet-checked for an external grating, opening outwards. 

The buildings within the later enclosure (fig. 6) all belong to the 
end of the fourteenth century. Against the east curtain is a fine hall 

‘ As at Tullyallan Castle. 

• That this newel stair is an insertion seems clear from four facts: — (1) It is formed jiartly 
in the thickness of the north curtain and partly in that of the tower wall, which were built 
as separate units and do not bond, the open joint between them appearing in the well of the 
stair. Had the stair been coeval with the tower it would have been either wholly within the 
tower, or else a special buttress construction would have been built to accommodate it. (2) The 
stair is lit only by loops opening upon the hall, whereas had it been contemplated originally 
the loops would more naturally have been provided in the north wall, looking out to the 
field. (3) The staircase does not bond either with the tower or with the north curtain, but 
tusks were worked into these walls to give it stability. (4) Its masonry resembles that of the 
Douglas Tower, and differs from that of the walling on either side. At the same time, while 
the stair seems an insertion, it is certainly earlier than the hall, as it rests upon a moulded 
corbelling which the hall conceals. 

’ Within this pit were found three transverse beams, one of which is still in situ, having 
three sockets for uprights. 

‘For this type of drawbridge see my paper on “The Excavation of Coull Castle” in 
Proceedings, vol. Iviii. pp. 72-3. The drawbridge of the Queen's gate at Carnarvon Castle is 
an English example. ' 
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over three plain barrel-vaulted cellars Though built against the 
curtain, it is not in contact with it, a narrow^ space being left for 
an eaves-gutter, the wall-head of the hall being of course much 
lower than the curtain. Also the side walls lack bond both with the 
north curtain and with the wall of the chapel, against which the hall 
abuts on the south. The hall measures 65 feet by 32 feet. At either 
end are pointed doorways, which must have been reached by external 
wooden stairs agains^ the north cui’tain and the chapel wall respec- 
tively. Some indication of the abutment of the southern stair still 





Fig. 6. Bothwell Castle : view of Hail, Chapel, and Douglas Tower. 


remains. At the north end were the screens, with a minstrels’ gallery 
above, of which the joist-holes remain. The dais was at the south end, 
and was lit by an extremely beautiful window of two trifoliated lights 
with a quatrefoil set in the pointed general arch.^ In addition there is 
a fine row of ten high windows, like the clerestory lights of a church, 
each with an obtuse pointed and trifoliated arch, set deeply within a 
splayed external reveal, like the windows at Bothwell Church. The 

^ This finely proportioned dais window, with its geometrical tracery, small capitals, and wide 
casement-moulding, has been a striking piece of fourteenth-century Scottish Gothic, but is now 
much wasted and destroyed. The sacristy door at Bothwell Church has somewhat similar 
mouldings. • 
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height of these window.s (about 20 feet above the present terreplein) 
and the unfinished aspect of the masonry below, as if this part of 
the wall was not meant to be seen, suggest that an external timber 
gallery was built or contemplated along the hall, though no corbels, 
water-table, or joist-holes remain. Within the hall in the north 
curtain may be seen an older hall fireplace at a lower level than the 
floor of the present hall. The fireplace has a central post between two 
voids with shouldered lintels, and above is a recess with a moulded 
corbel below, probably to carry a lamp. This older hall must have had 
an east-to-west axis along the north curtain, since otherwise it would 
have masked the drawbridge-portal of the Hamilton Tower, as the 
present hall does.* The present hall has no fireplace, and doubtless 
there was an open hearth in the middle of the floor, with a louvre in the 
roof.^ West of the hall, in the north curtain not far from the entrance, 
may be traced part of the kitchen fireplace, with an oven, and two 
corbels .survive in the wall. These indications remain to afford us 
some idea of the dispo.sition of the domestic apartments that preceded 
the present fine buildings of the late fourteenth century.® At the 
north-west corner of the hall a narrow straight stair, now built up, 
led down to the cellar below, and a small i)assage gives access to a 
garderobe in a buttress projecting from the oxitside of the curtain, 
and crowned by a great roundel or open bartisan resting on continu- 
ous corbels (fig. 7).^ A similar roundel was employed to finish off the 


‘ Mr G. S. Aitken (see his paper on “Bothwell Castle" in Journal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, vol. xi. pp. 422, 425) formed the opinion that the cellars under the hall were 
an insertion of the seventeenth century, and that in its original state the hall was the full height 
of the building, the low fireplace in its north wall being a relic of this older arrangement, and 
not a remnant of an earlier hall. But there is no clear evidence that the cellars were so late 
an after thought, although in order of construction they are doubtless posterior to the side walls 
between which they are set. Nor have their outer doors any appearance of being slapped. Two 
of the doors have shouldered lintels of an early fashion, which could not possibly belong to work 
of the seventeenth century. Al.so the position of the fireplace, at the screens’ end of the hall, 
would be an impossible one. To explain the great height of the windows and two doors,*Mr 
Aitken fell back on the theory of an internal lateral gallery, but this is highly improbable in a 
baronial hall of the fourteenth century. I do not think there can be any doubt that the hall 
was designed from the outset on the first-floor level, ranging with the chapel adjoining, and 
over a basement for storage, and that the low fireplace in the north wall is a relic of an earlier 
hall backing against this curtain. 

“ So also the great hall at Doune Castle is unprovided with a fireplace. Even in England, at a 
castle of the first rank like Carnarvon, the hall had merely an open hearth. 

’ It may be mentioned also that in the western .section of the north curtain there has been 
an external stone rain-water l)asin with supply drain through the wall, conducting doubtless 
into a barrel or tank. There is a similar arrangement at Craigmillar. 

* This garderobe in its l>uttress is older than the hall, being an integral part of the north 
curtain against which the hall has subsequently been built. Probably the garderobe was designed 
in connection with the older hall, off whose dais it would have opened very conveniently — as in 
the halls at Doune Castle and Linlithgow Palace, and in the extended buildings at the Dean 
Castle. When the present hall was erected jf was evidently found necessary to make a new (and 
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projecting end of the broken west curtain, outside the new enclosure 
(tig. 8).i Within it a recess is here formed in the angle between the 
two walls, the masonry overhead being carried on great obtusely 
pchnted and splayed ribs. From this recess the field is swept by a loop 
of crosslet form, fan-tailed at the four exti’emities. The defensive 
platform on the roundel above is reached by the wall-walk of the 



Fig. 7. Bothwell Castle ; view of Transverse AVall, east section ; foundation of north-east 

Tower in foregroiind. 


rebuilt west curtain. Access to this Avall-walk is obtained by a door 
slapped out from the donjon stair, and masked by a pentice roof for 

rather awkward) access from it to this garderobe ; and to effect this alteration part of the inner 
facing of the north curtain had to be taken down, and was rebuilt with coarse irregular masonry, 
similar to that used in the hall, and very different from the rest of the north curtain— the junction 
between the two kinds of work being very distinct. 

* On the inside the breach in the west curtain takes the form of an almost vertical joint 
about 10 feet out from the portal of the donjon. The contrast between the masonry on either 
side of this joint— the polished ashlar of the thirteenth century and the later rugged coursed 
rubble — is extremely striking (see fig. 3). As the breach is an oblique one (see key plan, fig. 9), 
the joint externally appears close up against the segmental staircase of the donjon. But the 
lower part of the curtain right along to its buttressed termination is thirteenth-century work, 
the foundation having been left undisturbed, although the upper part was overthrown. Thus 
the jambs of the postern are original, but its segmental head was restored when the curtain 
was rebuilt. 
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which a chase was raggled in the ashlar of the donjon.' The thirteenth- 
century wall-walk had a parapet with ridged coping, the end stones 
of which still remain, bonded into and now cut flush with the tower 
wall, and traversed by the raggle of the later pentice roof. The 
original wall-walk had been open, and was commanded from the 
hoarding on the donjon above. Under the subsequent arrangements 
this hoarding must have been disused. Owing to its ruinous condition 



Fig. 8. Both well Castle : view of Transverse Wall, west section. 

it is impossible to say how the later north curtain was finished off, 
except in the portion outside the hall, where the great corbels of a 
machicolated parapet remain. The rear-wall here was carried on 
heavy continuous corbelling. On the outside the stubs of broken 
corbels indicate that the machicolated parapet here was carried at 
least as far west as the breach in the curtain. 

Adjoining the hall against the south curtain, and like it on the first 

• Contrast the wall-walk on the other side of the donjon, where the thirteenth-century 
arrangements survive, with the weather table for a pentice carefully wrought on the tower 
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floor, was the chapel, in the same rich architecture. It has measured 
about 43 feet in length and 17 feet in breadth, consisting of three bays, 
of which the two eastern formed the choir, and were covered with 
quadripartite vaulting resting on clustered corbel-shafts with enriched 
caps. Some of the foliaged bosses that remain ^ are of extreme beauty. 
In the chapel are a piscina (with nook-shaftlets, pointed arch, and 
two small trifoliated niches for the cruets of wine and water^), also a 
double aumbry and a stoup. It has further been fitted for a rood-beam, 
and there was a gallery at the west end. Along the south wall, at a 
height of 4 feet above the floor corbels, runs a bench, raised at the east 
end to form sedilia. 

The chapel was entered at the west end by a door, of which a 
moulded jamb remains, reached evidently from the landing of the 
dais-stair to the hall. Like the hall, the chapel has not been built in- 
structural contact with the east curtain and Douglas Tower, but had 
its own proper east gable, behind which was a passage of communica- 
tion between the tower and the hall. Yet the chapel was clearly con- 
templated from the outset in the late fourteenth-centui'y reconstruction, 
as its southern pointed windows,® corbel-shafts, wall-ribs, and bench 
form an integral part of the curtain belonging to that period.^ Indeed 
the hall, chapel, and Douglas Tower, although the tower and adjoining 
curtains were naturally built first of all, must be taken together as one 
scheme, the rooms in the Douglas Tower forming the solar or lord’s 
private apartments, with convenient access both to the hall and chapel, 
and the kitchen being situated in the usual manner at the lower end of 
the hall, against the north curtain, in which its fireplace still remains.® 
All this work — hall, chapel, and Douglas Tower — is clearly of the same 
date, towards the end of the fourteenth century, as their very rich 
architectural and heraldic detail quite unequivocably proves.® They 

evidently form part of the reconstruction carried out by Archibald the 

• 

' Now preserved in the portcullis room of the donjon. 

• As in the piscina at Bothweil Church. 

“ As often in work of this period, the numerous delicate arch-moulds of these windows die 
out on the plain splayed jambs. 

• So also in the south curtain at Doune Castle windows were left for a chapel, which in this 
case was apparently never completed. 

' The arrangement of all these apartments — the hall along one curtain, having the kitchen at 
its lower end, and at its upper end the chapel at right angles against another curtain, with 
private rooms in an angle tower between them— resembles generally the lay-out of similar 
buildings at the great Edwardian Castle of Harlech. Here the communication between the hall 
and the angle tower, passing behind the chapel, takes the form not of a narrow passage as at 
Bothweil, but of an open court. 

• One shield bears the Douglas arms alone; another shows them impaled with the lion of 

Galloway, which appears alone on a third shield. A fourth shield is carved with the three mullets 
of the original lords, the de Moravias. These moulded and heraldic details are now assembled in 
the portcullis room of the donjon. • 
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Grim, and closely resemble in style his work at Bothwell Church and 
Lincluden.' 

If, therefore, we accept our lower date of building operations as a fixed 
one, if we agree that the present hall, chapel, Douglas Tower, and soutn 
curtain are all the Avork of Archibald the Grim, it becomes possible, by 
reasoning backwards from this fixed point, to make some approach 
towards a disentanglement of the architectural history of the castle 
during the stormy years of the fourteenth century. In the first place, 
the radical nature of Grim Archibald’s reconstruction justifies our con- 
necting it with a previous dismantlement. A hall inside the curtains 
might be taken down and i-efashioned at any time, but the total rebuild- 
ing of the south curtain and Douglas Tower could ha\'e been necessitated 
by nothing else than the military demolition of their predecessors. Now 
the demolition that gaA'e rise to the latest reconstruction must clearly 
be the latest demolition, i.e. that of liI37. But the Hamilton Tower and 
the transA’erse north curtain, with the fireplace of an older hall at a 
lower leA'el, are certainl}' (as Ave haA-e seen) earlier than Archibald the 
Grim’s buildings set against them. Therefore, presumably, they are 
earlier also than the destruction of 1337 Avhich they have survived. At 
the same time they are in their turn secondary Avork, erected obA’iously 
after the northern towers and walls of the original (thirteenth century) 
enceinte had been cast doAAm, The destruction of the latter portions 
would thus be assignable to the dismantling of the castle after Bannock- 
burn, and the building of the transA'erse Avail and Hamilton Tower would 
come in as the work of John de Kilburne (1336-7). To judge by its 
masonry, the closing of the breached donjon also belongs to this period. 
There is thus clear building evidence of tAVo successiA^e reconstructions, 
the last being assignable to Archibald the Grim. The same tale of 
a double reconstruction in the fourteenth century is reA^ealed by the 
Hamilton ToAver, Its loAver, ashlar-built portion belongs to the original 
castle of the de MoraA-ias. The upper, rubble-built part, Avith the draAV- 
bridge Avorking against the court, was rebuilt in the first reconstruction ; 
and, lastly, the draAvbridge was taken out when Archibald the Grim’s hall 
was built against the inner face of the tower. These two reconstructions 
are doubtless to be correlated with the two known “slightings” of the 
castle, in 1311 and in 1337. The congruity betAveen the historical and the 
structural eA'idence seems complete. 

' The work at Lincluclen, however, is of slightly later character, much of the tracery being 
tlamboyant, whereas at Bothwell Castle it is geometrical. There is heraldic evidence that the 
choir at Lincluden was not commenced until after 1409; the Princess Margaret tomb in the 
north Avail, an integral part of the design, exhibits the arms of the lordship of Annandale, which 
was granted to the Douglases in that year. 
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IV. CoxcLirsiONS. 

Having thus completed our brief survey of the castle, we are now 
in a position to gather up the results, and to correlate the structural 
evidence as far as possible with the documentary data previously 
examined. From this procedure we arrive at an architectural history 
somewhat as follows (fig. 9). 

1. The first demolition took place when the castle was captured 
after Bannockburn (1314). The damage then wrought consisted of 
(a) razing the whole northern portion, with the gatehouse, garderobe 
towers, and great north-eastern round tower ; (b) throwing down the 
Hamilton Tower; (c) removing one-half of the donjon. From the fact 



I’ig. 9. Bothwell Castle: Key Plan. 


that the original foundations remain everywhere undisturbed both 
beneath the later rebuilding and also in the northern portions which 
iieA'er restored — it is clear that the Avork of demolition y\ as carried 
out from the wall-heads downwards. Xo attempt seems to have been 
made at undermining, as was done in the donjon of Coull Castle.’ 

2. In October 1336 the destroyed castle wa.s occupied, repaired, and 
garrisoned by Edward III. The restorative works then carried out 
under John de Kilburne comprised (o) the closing of the breached 
donjon by a square consolidation ; (b) drawing a transverse screen 
across the courtyard to connect up the broken ends of the east and 
west curtains, thus sacrificing the destroyed northern portion of the 
thirteenth-century enceinte-, (c) rebuilding the square Hamilton Tower 
upon its old basement, and converting it into a keep to replace the 

■ See Proceedings, voV. Iviii. pp. Go-6. 
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old thirteenth-century donjon, which in its truncated state was no 
longer of use for such a purpose.^ The conversion of the Hamilton 
Tower into a keep was achieved by building its inner face with a 
portal on the first floor, reached by a drawbridge, so that it was capaWe 
of isolation from the courtyard as the old donjon had been. This 
drawbridge was of the new type, with counterpoising apparatus, 
in contrast to the older and simpler windlass type used in the 
thirteenth-century donjon. Under these new arrangements the donjon 
seems to have been degraded into a prison, as the windows were 
all bored for iron stanchions.^ The bold roundels on continuous 
corbelling, which were used to finish off the projecting end of the 
broken west curtain, and also to crown the garderobe buttress to 
the eastward, are usual in English work of the Edwardian period ; for 
example, in the spur-work at Beaumaris Castle, the barbican turrets 
at Harlech Castle, the Bars at York, the bartisans at Belsay Castle, 
and elsewhere.® Similarly the crosslet loop at the west end of the 
transverse wall also belongs to a more developed type than the long, 
simple, or fan-tailed slits which occur in the thirteenth-century parts 
of the castle. The plain loop, fan-tailed or otherwise, is the usual 
one in Scottish castles of the thirteenth century, as at Kildrumrny, 
Dirleton, Coull, Dunstaffnage, Rothesay, and Inverlochy.^ Crosslet 
loops are very frequent in English work of the fourteenth century, 
but do not appear normally in Scotland until the succeeding century. 
The rebuilding of the Hamilton Tower was completed before the new 
north curtain was begun ^ indeed we may conjecture that the recon- 
struction of this tower, to form a strong and in itself defensible post, 
was the first task undertaken by John de Kilburne in his scheme of 


‘ The persistence of the keep idea in the 1336 reconstruction is paralleled in certain English 
castles of the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, such as Flint, Kidwelly, Carnarvon, 
and possibly Harlech. Slezer’s view (see infra, p. 191, note 2) shows how in the reconstructed 
castle the Hamilton Tower dominated the whole. 

® J. Jeffrey Waddell in Transactions of the Scottish Ecclesiological Society, vol. iii. par^ i. 
(1909-10) p. 125. 

’ These great buttresses at Bothwell, with their open corbelled roundels, are unlike almost 
anything elsewhere in Scotland. The only feature at all resembling them is found at Struthers 
Castle in Fifeshire, where there are two buttresses with corbelled roundels above. But here the 
roundels are of small dimensions, being in fact merely the open bartisan or turret so usual in 
late Scottish work, while the buttresses have the stepped intakes of the sixteenth century. 
There is something not dissimilar also at the gatehouse of Spynie .Castle, dating from the 
fifteenth century, and showing strong French influence. 

* This is of course not to imply that fan-tailed loops may not be found in work of later periods. 
In point of fact this type of loop is not infrequently found in buildings of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, for example at David's Tower in Edinburgh Castle, erected in 1367-79 (see 
Proceedings, vol. xlviii. p. 235). There is an example in work of the same period in the east 
curtain at Bothwell Castle, just north of the Douglas Tower. The crosslet loophole is not found 
in France until the end of the thirteenth century, and does not become common until the 
fourteenth century. See Camille Enlart, Majfuel d’Archeologie Francaise, vol. ii. pp. 468-9. 
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restoration. Thereafter the new north curtain was run across the open 
courtyard, starting from the broken west curtain (which was restored 
as an external buttress, afPording with its bartisan and crosslet loop 
some flanking defence to the new curtain on this side), and carried 
over to abut without bond against the new keep-tower, in which tusks 
were left to engage the curtain. In this Edwardian reconstruction a 
hall was built, or at all events projected,^ along the new north curtain, 
having at its lower or western end the kitchen (whose fireplace still 
remains), and communicating at its upper or dais end by the drawbridge 
with the new keep, in which would be the solar or lord’s private rooms. 

3. In March 1337 the castle was besieged, captured, and again dis- 
mantled bj^ Sir Andrew de Moray. This time the destructive forces 
were exerted against the south rather than the north front. The 
whole of the south curtain east of the postern, with the original south- 
eastern tower, and the east curtain northward to the Hamilton Tower, 
were cast down. The upper portion of the Hamilton Tower itself was 
probably overthrown, as Slezer’s drawing - shows it with an embattled 
parapet of later type. 

4. Thereafter the castle seems to have lain waste, until towards the 
end of the fourteenth century^ it was restored for the last time by 
Archibald the Grim. His work is clearly recognisable by its rich and 
very pronounced architectural characteristics. It comprised (a) the 
rebuilding of the destroyed south curtain, east of the postern (over 
which he set his coat of arms), and including the Garderobe and 
Douglas Towers; (b) the rebuilding of the east curtain between the 
Douglas Tower and the Hamilton Tower, and also, apparently, the 
upper part of the latter tower; and (c) the erection of new domestic 
buildings, comprising a hall against the east curtain, with chapel 


* Bearing in mind the shortness of the second Engiish occupation, we may beiieve that this 
hall was never completed, but at all events provision would lie made for it in the wall against 
wh*eh it was to stand. So also at Carnarvon Castle, fireplaces, etc,, are provided in the curtains 
to serve interior buildings whicli were never actually built. 

“ J. Slezer, Theatrum Scotia:, 1693, ed. J. Jamieson, 1814, pi. 57. The plate is rather crude, 
and the engraver does not appear always to have understood the draughtsman. The drawing 
shows three gables belonging to the partition walls still traceable in the range of buildings 
against the south curtain, also the gables of anotlier building, set at right angles between the 
postern and the garderobe tower. Some foundations of this building were visible in the last 
century. The drawing also indicates how tlie north curtain was raised over the entrance and 
crowned with bartisans, forming a kind of gatehouse, as at Earl Archibald's other Castle of 
Threave. Although published in 1693, the drawing may have been made a good many years 
earlier, since Slezer was working on his book at least as early as 1678. See article in Diet. 
Nat. Biog. 

“ The style of Earl Archibald's work indicates a date well on towards the end of the 
century. The earliest charter granted by him from Bothwell Castle seems to be dated 8th 
November 1388 (Fraser, Douglas Book, vol. ill. p. 400). This would indicate that the castle had 
at least been made habitable by that date. 
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adjoining it to the southward. The curtain walls and Douglas Tower 
were first built, windows and other provision being made in the former 
for the chapel, which was the next portion to be erected ; and, lastly, 
the hall was built with its dais end butting against the back wall •of 
the chapel. A garderobe in the buttress of the north curtain, surviving 
from the Edwardian hall, was made available for the new one, a new 
access being provided to it, and the adjoining face of the curtain being 
rebuilt. By this time the idea of a keep had beeij abandoned in 
military construction — as shown at the contemporary Castles of Donne, 
Tantallon, and Caerlaverock-*— and so here also at Bothvvell the keep- 
like character of the Hamilton Tower was obliterated, its drawbridge 
was taken out and the new hall was built across its portal. 

The" latest record of building operations at the castle seems to be 
found in an entry in .the Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland under the year 1544, wherein a sum of £40 is noted of 
expenses upon th^ Castles of Bothwell and Letham.- It does not seem 
possible now to trace any work of this late period among the I’uins. 

- A .final question- is suggested by a passage in a “ Description of the 
Paxoch of Bothwell,” written about 1725," wherein it is remarked that 
“the castle was once a very great and stately structure of a very fine 
and curious workmanship, but is now altogether ruinous, much defac’d 
by length of time and some considerable part of it thrown down by 
the late Earl of Forfar, who from the ruines thereof built a very hansom 
new house.”® Mr G. S. Aitken evolved the strange idea that the 
“considerable part" thus thrown down was the northern portion of 
the enceinte. But this idea Avill not hold water for a moment. That 
the northern walls and towers were destroyed before the building 
of the.latm’ transverse screen is clear both from the logic of the screen 
itself and also decisively from the way in which the projecting part of 
the old west curtain, outside the transverse screen, has been finished 
off and crowned with a bartisan. This work could only have boen 
done after the curtain of which the projection is a remnant had been 
destroyed, and the salient stump left as a buttress-like structure outside 
the later enclosing wall. By pulling down the Hamilton Tower, the 
gatehouse in the transverse curtain, and the interior buildings against 
the south curtain, all of which were standing when Slezer made his 


‘ For these keepless castles of enceinte in the later fourteenth centurj-, see my paper on 
“The Scottish Castle” in Scottish Historical Association Publications, new series, Mo. 1, p. 5. 
In England apparently the latest instance of the survival of the donjon or keep is the Eagle 
Tower at Carnarvon Castle, built in 128.V-91. 

^ Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland, vol. viii. p. ;199. 

“ Macfarlane’s Geographical Collections, ed. Sir A. Mitchell (Scottish History Society), 
vol. i. p. 417. , 
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drawing, Lord Forfar would obtain amply sufficient material for his 
new house.^ 

One word of a personal nature may perhaps be pardoned in con- 
clusion. Before I had worked up the documentary side of this inquiry, 
I was already convinced, from my study of the building, that there 
had been two reconstructions before the end of the fourteenth century. 
This view afterwards received satisfactory confirmation in the twice- 
chronicled dismantling of the castle, first in 1314 and again in 1337. 
When we begin with the evidence of record it is often seductively easy 
to fit in the architectural phenomena. But when we start at the 
opposite end, when we find that conclusions drawn from an unbiass,ed 
inspection of the structure are borne out by subsequent historical 
research, there is all the stronger presumption that we have reasoned 
along sound lines. 

For permission to reproduce the photographs at figs. 3, o’, 7, and 8 
I am indebted to H.M. Office of Works, through Mr James S. Richardson, 
F.S.A.Scot., Inspector of Ancient Monuments^ for Scotland- Fig* 4 is 
reproduced from a photograph by the late Mr John- Fleming, F.S.A.Scot.,’ 
and fig. 6 is taken from an old photograph in my own. possession. To 
Mr Thomas Ross, LL.D., ^T.R.S.A., F.S.A.Scot., I am indebted for his 
kind permission to base my measured drawings on those prepared by 
himself and his colleague. Dr David MacGibbon, for their great work 
on The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of Scotland. I am also 
obliged to Dr Ross for permission to reproduce the illustration at fig. 1 
from a drawing by Dr MacGibbon. I have to record my grateful 
thanks to Mr William Norrie, F.S.A.Scot., and Mr Thornton L. Taylor, 
who kindly gave me assistance in making my siirvey. 

* The plate of the courtyard given in J. Hall’s Travels in Scotland, 1807, vol. i. p. 570, 
shows it in the same condition as at present. 

In Hall’s account occurs the following statement:— “In one part this enormous mass, 
crushing its foundations, though of rock, fell, walls and rock together, into the Clyde. The 
breach in the foundations was repaired and the wall rebuilt.” Anyone unacquainted with 
the reverend traveller’s literary style would expect from this tremendous language to find in 
the castle evidences of an extensive catastrophe and subsequent repair. As a matter of fact, 
there seems to be no trace of modern rebuilding anywhere in the south curtain. Possibly 
the part that fell may have been in the western consolidation of the donjon, large portions of 
which have clearly disappeared. There is evidence of extensive patching, not of very recent 
date, on the cross-section of the breached south wall of the donjon. 
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IV. 

• 

INTERDI REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS OP THE ROMAN PORT 
AT MUMRILLS, NEAR PALKIRK. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
C.B., P.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt., P.S.A.Scot., and ALEXANDER O. CURLE, 
P.S.A.Scot. 

The site of the Fort of Mumrills has for some years been known to 
occupy portions of two fields on the ridge extending eastward from the 
village of Laurieston, near Falkirk. The ground is valuable agricultural 
land, and, consequently, such an extensive continuous excavation as is 
desirable cannot be undertaken. By the kindness of the farmer, how- 
ever, the Society has now been able on two occasions to conduct 
exploration. 

Work was commenced on the westmost of the two fields in the 
winter of 1923, and continued on a limited area until the commence- 
ment of August 1924. With the removal of the crop in late November 
of last year, further excavation was made possible in the eastmost 
of the two fields, and this proceeded without interruption until the 
ground was required for agricultural purposes in the end of February. 

The result of the excavations has been to reveal three, if not four, 
systems of ditches, which so far have only been explored in the western 
or Oastletowrie field. The limited area of ground on which we were 
able to work during the summer of 1924 did not enable us to examine, 
with any degree of thoroughness, more than the defences of the 
Antonine Fort. These were found to have consisted of a rampart, 
probably made of clay, and raised on a cradling of quarried stone, with 
two ditches in front of it on the south side and, seemingly, three on 
the west. Where the rampart forms a junction with that of» the 
Antonine vallum, the remains of a small circular turret were discovered. 
The western gateway was located, and presented certain features of 
interest. Between the ends of the rampart on each side of the road 
was a deep pit, some 11 feet in length, 3 feet 6 inches in depth from 
the surface-level of Roman times, and the same in breadth, filled with 
boulders embedded in clay, possibly the foundation of some stone 
structure which had formed part of the gateway. 

The work which was carried on during the winter months of 
1924-5 in the eastmost of the two fields was productive of valuable 
results; the foundations of the Principia were laid bare, and gave 
conclusive evidence of, at le^st, two periods of reconstruction, the 
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dimensions of the earliest of the structures showing a headquarters 
building, probably as large as, if not larger, than any other found in 
Britain. Flanking this foundation on either side were the sites of two 
long buttressed buildings. That on the west was reduced to the 
absolute foundations ; that on the east, however, in portions, showed 
the wall still standing to a height of 3 feet. 

In the excavation of 1921 a considerable amount of pottery was 
recovered, the bulk of it of the Antonine period, but a few pieces, 
probably, referable to the earlier or Agricolan period. Other relics com- 
prise a bow fibula of unusual type, a knee fibula, a small penannular 
brooch in fragments, two small rings, and an enamelled stud, all of 
bronze. Objects of iron were more numerous, and include two keys, 
a socketed spear-head, a knife with a heavj^ triangular blade, a pointed 
socket, possibly the butt end of a spear-shaft, an ox-goad, numerous 
nails, and several clamps or cleats. 

Relics were remarkably scai'ce in the excavation of the Principia 
and the buttressed buildings. Very little pottery came to light, but 
there were found a number of pieces of burnt daub showing the 
impression of wattles, indicating that on the site, in some period of 
occupation, wattle and daub construction had been employed. A small 
dress-fastener, beautifully enamelled, was almost the only object of 
importance recovered. The coins found during the two seasons number 
eight in all, and belong chiefly to the second century, the latest being 
a “ second brass ” of Pius of a.d. 151. 
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Monday, 13<A April 1925. 

JOHN BRUCE, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

Rev. Professor J. H. Baxter, B.D., St Mary’s College, St Andrews. 

John W. Burnside, M.A., 3 Oxford Street. 

William Cooper, Langholm, South Drive, Harrogate. 

Lady Dobbie, 10 Learmonth Terrace. 

Thomas Wilson Fish, J.P., M.Inst.N.A., Kirklands, Dunbar. 

The Right Hon. The Earl op Home, The Hirsel, Coldstream. 

Donald MacEwen, Victoria Villas, 15 Glenurquhart Road, Inverness, 

James George Marwick, T.D., Major R.G.A. (T.A.R.), Graham Place, 
Stromness, Orkney. 

Rev. James Wilson Muggoch, B.D., Logie Manse, Dundee. 

Alexander Patience, Jesmond, Sandyhills, Shettleston, Glasgow. 

George Macaulay Souter, M.A., Donaldson’s Hospital. 

William Stevenson Storie, L.A., S.S.C., N.P., 9 Merehiston Crescent. 

There was exhibited by Mrs A. E. Nelson, F.S.A.Scot., a medieeval 
iconographical Gold Finger Ring of St George. 

In a note forwarding the ring Mrs Nelson stated that this English 
fifteenth-century ring was, previous to its acquisition by her, in the 
Rosenheim collection. Upon the oval horizontal bezel is engraved St 
George standing on the dragon. The saint is clad in complete plate 
and wears a pig-snouted bascinet, with pendant camail; he holds in 
both hands his spear, which he thrusts into the monster. St George 
was very popular in England in the Middle Ages, becoming Patron of 
England in 1222, displacing St Edward the Confessor. The Emperor 
Sigismund, on his installation as K.G., 2J:th May 1416, gave to St 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, a very notable relic of the saint— his hand — 
which was preserved therein as late as the reign of Henry VIII. 

The foUowing Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Sir Andrew N. Agnew, Bart., Vice-President. . 

Massive stone Hammer, measuring lOfg^ inches in length, 5i inches 
in breadth, and 3j^ inches in thickness, and Axe of felstone, measuring 
7| inches in length, 2^ inches in breadth, and If inches in thickness, 
found on Lochnaw Estate, Wigtownshire. 
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• 

(2) By A. Nicol Simpson, F.Z.S., Whinhurst, Fordoun. 

Eight Communion Tokens — Arbuthnott, Dunottar, Foi’doun, Fordyce, 
Kinneff, and Glenbervie. 

(3) By Mrs Younger, Ravenswood, Melrose. 

Set of Bagpipes, the drones of which have deep cup-shaped 
terminals, the back drone having a horn mount at the end, and the 
other two ivory or bone mounts. The mouthpiece and blow-pipe are 
of later date than the drones, as is also the stock. The chanter also is 
later, and bears the maker’s name, Dn. McDougall, Breadalbane. The 
bag is contained in a Black Watch tartan cover, and there is a Royal 
Stuart tartan ribbon of silk attached to the drones. 

The donor bought the set from Donald Ross, Jeweller, Golspie, in 
August 1917. The story attached to them is that they were played by 
George Mackay at Waterloo, afterwards by his son James Mackay, an old 
piper in Dunrobin Glen, who played them at the entry of George IV. 
into Edinburgh, and passed them on to Pipe-Major David Sutherland, 
whose brother sold them to Donald Ross. 

(4) By F. C. B. Cadell, F.S.A.Scot. 

Two Cannon Balls of iron, measuring l^f inch in diameter, found 
in the neighbourhood of the battlefield of Prestonpans. The first was 
found in the east field at Cockenzie, about the year 1830. The second 
was picked up at the old Castle of Dolphingston, near Prestonpans, and 
was given by the gardener there to William Cadell, Esq., of Tranent, 
grandfather of the donor, in 1838. 

(5) By Rev. G. N. Warner, F.S.A.Scot. 

Communion Token — Bervie, 1833. 


The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated : — 

(1) By His Majesty's Government. 

Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Vol. IX. 1684. Third 
Series. 

(2) By George T. Flom, University of Illinois Press, Urbana, 

Illinois, U.S.A., the Author. 

A Recently Discovered Stone Sculpture in Oland, Sweden. Reprinted 
from The American Anthropologist, vo^. xxiv.. No. 4. 
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Figures of Ships and the Four-spoked Wheel in Ancient Irish 
Sculpture. Reprinted from The Amencan Anthropologist, vol. xxv., 
No. 3. 

Sun-Symbols of the Tomb-Sculptures at Loughcrew, Ireland, illus- 
trated by similar figures in Scandinavian Rock Tracings. Reprinted 
from The American Anthropologist, vol. xxvi., No. 2. 

(3) By the Director of the National Museum, Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Guide to the National Museum at Sofia. 

(4) By W. Douglas Simpson, D.Litt,, F.S.A.Scot. 

The Antiquity of Man. By Sir Arthur Keith. 2 vols. London, 1925. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

THE MUTINY STONES, BERWICKSHIRE. By JAMES HEWAT 

CRAW, F.S.A.Scot. 

The only long cairn in the south-east of Scotland is that known 
as the Mutiny Stones in the parish of Longformacus, Berwickshire. 
In Dumfriesshire, almost fifty miles off, is the long cairn on Windy 
Edge, figured and described in the Inventory ’ of that county. To 
the north we do not find another cairn of this type till Ave come 
to that near Gourdon, Kincardineshire, described last year by Mr 
Graham Callander ; ^ in the present volume, pp. 21-26, three more in 
Aberdeenshire and Banffshire have been recorded by Mr Callander. In 
the recently deliA^ered Rhind Lectures Professor Bryce pointed out that 
only five are known in the east of Scotland, south of the county of Nffirn. 

The earliest mention of this monument is the occurrence of the 
name “Mitten full of Stones” on Armstrong’s Map of the County of 
Berwick, 1771. The name Mutiny Stones, employed in the Netc Statistical 
Accoimt, 1841, and since then generally used in reference to the monu- 
ment, is probably a corruption of the older form “ Mitten ” of which 
the origin remains unexplained.® Lady J ohn Scott employed the name 

* No. 47. “ Proc. Soc. Ant. tScot., vol. Iviii. p. 23. 

^ A local legend tells how the devil was carrying stones in his mitten from Dunbar to build 
a dam across the Tweed at Kelso, when the mitten burst and the stones fell on the moor. There 
is also a tale of gold wrapped in the hide of an ox and buried beneath the cairn. In other parts 
of Scotland a similar origin is attributed to isolated boulders. The name “ Auld wife’s apron fu’ 
o’ stanes ” occurs near Kirknewton in the (Jfieviots. 
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“ Deil’s Mitten,” ^ and Mr Browne,^ while using “ Mutiny Stones,” mentions 
that to the old people in the district the momiment was the “ Mittenfu’ 
Stanes.” It is easy to see how “Mittenfu” or “Mitten o’” was corrupted 
into “ Mutiny,” and also how the latter in MS. became mistaken for 
“ Meeting.” ® 




^eate. 


y , . 7. - . ■. r.r.7 t T t 

Fig. 1. Long Cairn — “The Mutiny Stones”: View from north-east, with Plan. 

Reproduced by permission of Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club. 

The cairn (fig. 1) is situated on the side of a moorland ridge, the 
ground sloping gently to the south-east. It is some 1200 yards north- 
north-west of the shooting-lodge at Byrecleugh, and within 700 yards 
of the East Lothian boundary; the Byre Burn, 160 yards to the east, 

" Hist. Ber. Nat. Club, vol. vi. p. 11, 1869. The derivation “DeiTs Midden” (refuse-heap) 
suggests itself. 

- Glimpses into the Past in Zammermuir, p. 76, 1892. 

2 “Meeting Stones ” in Sharp, Greenwood, and Fojvler's Map of the County of Bei~wick, 1826. 
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descends to join the Dye Water at Byrecleugh. The elevation is 1250 
feet above sea-level, and the axis points approximately east by north. 

The length of the cairn is 278 feet. Near the east end the breadth 
is 76 feet and the height 11| feet; these measurements diminish we'st- 
wards to 26 and 3 feet. The height given in the first Statistical Account 
(1792) and repeated in the New Statistical Account (1841) ^ is 18 feet ; 
this probably included the later conical cairn erected on the highest 
point. The cairn at present contains probably some 1300 cart-loads 
of stones, and several hundreds of loads have been removed along 
its south side, doubtless for walls and buildings near Byrecleugh ; 
modern sheep-folds also have been built close to the cairn at its south 
side. The stones of which the cairn is composed are surface-gathered 
slabs and boulders of greenstone found in the vicinity : few require 
the strength of more than one man to lift. 

The general appearance of the monument suggests an affinity with 
the long cairns of the north of Scotland; but though there are slight 
lateral projections at the east end, there are no definite forward 
extensions as in the horned cairns of the north. An excavation by 
Lady John Scott in 1871 failed to reveal anything of interest. 

With a view to obtaining information for his approaching Rhind 
Lectures on “The Anthropological History of the Scottish People,” Dr 
Bryce applied to His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe for permission to 
examine the cairn. This was readily granted. Having obtained the 
sanction of the Ancient Monuments Board for the investigation, Dr 
Bryce asked me to superintend and carry out the excavation of the 
cairn. We visited the spot together and discussed the methods of work, 
and I then made arrangements to begin operations. Several members 
of the Berwickshire N^aturalists’ Club willingly gave their services. 

On 1st July 1924 a party of seven workers - began operations by 
carrying a trench (fig. 2) 12 feet in width along the axis of the cairn 
from the east end. The stones were carided back beyond the boundary 
of the cairn. In this trench were found three stones set upright in the 
ground, in a line parallel to, and some 4 feet to the south of, the axis ; 
the stones projected from the ground from 1 to IJ feet. At 22 feet 
from the east end a wall was uncovered running at right angles to the 
axis for a distance of 14 feet. This wall (fig. 3) consisted of ten slabs 
set upright in the ground, from which they projected some 18 inches ; 
smaller slabs were set to fill the interspaces and to steady the lai’ger 

* See also Berwickshire Inventory, No. 249; Hist. Ber. Nat. Club, vol. xxiv. p. 155 (plate xiv. a), 
1920 ; Lauder and Lauderdale (Thompson), p. 14, 1904. 

2 Present; Colonel Molesn-orth, Messrs Minchin, C. W. Calder, N. Sanderson, J. H. Craw, and 
two chauffeurs. The work involved a motor journey of twelve miles from Duns to Kilpallet over 
a very hilly road, and a farther walk of two miles across the moor. 
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stones. The ten slabs measured from 11 to 23 inches in breadth and 
from 4 to 6 inches in thickness. Above these slabs rude masonry had 
been carried up a farther height of 2 feet. Close to the east of this 
wall it was noticed that the stones had been more carefully placed 
than elsewhere in the cairn. 

On 7th July work was resumed. Dr Bryce and Mr J. Cospa trick 



Fig. 2. Plan of east end of Long Cairn— “The Mutiny Stones,” Berwickshire. 

A, 1924 excavation ; B, 1371 excavation (probable extent); C, stones removed from B; 

D, original outline. 


Scott, chamberlain to the Duke of Roxburghe, being present.^ A further 
area was laid bare extending 14 feet to the east of the wall and beyond 
its north and south extremities. The cairn over most of this area had 
the appearance of having been disturbed. At a distance of 5 feet 
5 inches to the west of the north end of the wall two upright slabs 
had been inserted in the ground face to face, with their axes parallel 
to the line of the wall. Five feet south of the north end of the wall 

* Together with Colonel Molesworth, Messrs Minchin, X. Sanderson, J. T. Craw, J. H. Craw, 
Captain and Mrs M'Dougal, Miss Darling, and two chauffeurs. 
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two slabs projected from the ground at right angles to the wall and 
13 inches from it. In the area to the south of these two slabs, as far 
as the south end of the wall, were several large slabs placed indis- 
criminately, as if disturbed from their original setting; similar slabs 
occurred in the upper portions of the cairn near this part ; these- had 
probably been removed upwards in the course of an earlier excavation. 

The ground beneath the cairn was turned over in this area until the 
reddish-yellow subsoil was reached, but no trace of charcoal, bones, 
flint, pottery, or other relics was found. 



Fig. 3. Long Cairn— “The Mutiny Stones”: Part of Wall running across 

the Cairn. 


On 14th July I returned to the ground with eight unemployed 
labourers. Farther excavation at either end of the wall, and at points 
along the periphery of the cairn, failed to reveal any signs of con- 
struction. The cairn was then restored to its original state; it was 
not thought desirable to replace the modern pile of stones at the east 
end, as this was no part of the original monument. 

Since the excavation I am indebted to Miss Margaret Warrender for 
an extract from the diary of her mother, Lady Warrender, the sister of 
Lady John Scott. This description of the excavation of 1871 shows that 
the work was carefully superintended, and that the same conclusion as 
to earlier disturbance was reached^ A trench seems at this time to have 
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been cut across the cairn at the lowest part near the middle, and another 
carried in to the axis from the north near the highest part; the latter 
excavation being carried east along the axis and joining with the area 
excavated as described above. There were present Lady John Scott, Sir 
George and Lady Warrender, Lady Rosehill, her sister Miss Elliot, Dr 
John Stuart, and Rev. J. M. Joass, Golspie; the number of workmen is 
not stated. 

“Monday, Jidy 10, 1871. — In spite of the weather, we went to Byre- 
elengh. It was a perfect downpour, so we sat in the carriage, while 
the men moved the stones according to Dr Stuart’s directions. After 
luncheon it cleared, and we took a walk to see some other stones, of 
which Dr Stuart did not think much ; and then returned to the Mitten, 
where by this time they had got down a considerable distance under the 
cairn, without however coming to anything. Dr Stuart thinks that the 
cairn has been disturbed before ; and that from the marks that may be 
tz’aced in the heather, it has been very much larger than it now is : and 
that a great portion of the stones have been used to build the folds 
and stells of which there are a good many near. In this manner, what- 
ever may ha^'e been there originally, has long since been removed or 
destroyed.” 

The results obtained from the recent excavation were disappointingly 
meagre, and would have been quite barren save for the discovery of the 
structural feature described. What this walling signifies is not quite 
obvious. As Dr Bryce pointed out, the feature revealed differentiates 
the cairn from the type of megalithic tomb with tvhich he is specially 
familiar in the south-west of Scotland. The wall cannot have been part 
of a segmented chamber of the Arran type. Nor can it be considered as 
representing any part of a chamber or of an approach passage placed in 
the long axis of the cairn, such as exists in the typical chambered cairns 
of the north or in the cairn at Achnacree in Argyllshire. The most 
probable interpretation of the arrangement is that it represents the 
remains of a chamber placed transversely to the axis and opening by a 
passage from the side of the cairn. A small chamber, with a low and 
narrow approach passage, so disposed and in much the same position 
as in the Berwickshire Cairn, was disclosed in a long-horned cairn at 
Camster, Caithness, by Dr Joseph Anderson ^ (No. 563, Caithness Inven- 
tory). Another example is the cairn at Heathercro, Bower parish, 
Caithness (No. 5, Caithness Inventory), excavated by Sir Francis Tress 
Barry. “A five-sided undivided chamber formed of flags set on end 
was found in the mound at the north-east end ” of the cairn, into which 
a passage led from the south-east side. If this comparison be admitted, 
it would seem that the Mutiny Stones has closer affinities with the 
chambered cairns of the north than with those in the south-west corner 
* Scotland in Pagan Times, Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 241. 
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of Scotland. But in any event, the walling disclosed in the excavation 
proves that it must be included in the category of the long cairns, which 
enclosed chambers of one sort or another, and which have as yet yielded 
only relics of the stone phase of culture. 

In conclusion I have to record our thanks to His Grace the Duke of 
Roxburghe for permission to examine the cairn, and to all those who 
shared in the arduous work of excavation. 


II. 

NOTES ON (1) A BRONZE AGE GRAVE AT CRAIGSCORRY, BBAULY, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE, AND (2) TWO URNS FROM ABERDEENSHIRE. 
By J. GRAHAM CALLANDER, F.S.A.Scot., Director op the 
National Museum. 

About the middle of January of this year there appeared in certain 
newspapers an account of the opening of a grave on the farm of 
Craigscorry, about two miles south-west of Beauly, which, if correct, 
would have constituted a remarkable record of discoveries made in a 
Scottish prehistoric burial deposit. It was stated that the grave was 
hewn out of the rock, and that there were found in it the remains of a 
human skeleton — the skull and the larger limb bones being in good 
condition though soft and crumbling when handled — a bronze sword 
broken in two, a particularly fine spear-head of flint, and a specially 
good ai’row-head of the same material, with its shaft complete. The 
report that the sepulchral chamber was cut in the rock was surprising 
enough, as this is quite contrary to past experience of Scottish Bronze 
Age burials; but the statements that a bronze sword and a flint 
arrow-head in its shaft had been recovered were even more surprising, 
as there is no authentic record of either of these classes of weapons 
having been found in a grave in Scotland.^ Certainly flint arrow-heads 
have not infrequently been found in our Bronze Age and Stone Age 
interments ; but there is only one record of a flint arrow-head in its 
wooden shaft having been found in the country, and it was found in 
a moss at Blackhillock, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire,^ under 8 to 10 feet of peat. 

As it was desirable that these relics should be secured for the nation, 
the King’s Remembrancer took action to recover them, and they are 
now in the National Museum, the finder being suitably rewarded. 

' In the first reports it was also stated that there was a “ Druidical temple ” near the grave, 
but this turned out to be a rectangular structure of slabs erected last century. 

- Proceedings, vol. xi. p. SOS. , 
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When the relics were received at the Museum they were found to 
consist of fragments of what seemed to be a small, pointed bronze blade, 
certainly not parts of a sword, two other small pieces of bronze, a 
barbed and stemmed arrow-head Avithout its shaft, and a knife, not a 
spear-head, of flint, the last two objects being calcined. 

The four largest fragments of bronze seem originally to have fitted 
together, and, as arranged in the illustration (fig. 1, No. 1), form part 
of a pointed implement with a stout rounded midrib of flatfish section, 
the total length of these parts being inches. Measuring from the 
centre of the midrib near the broader end to the greatest projecting part 
of the edge one sees that the blade has been more than li inch broad. 
The edges are broken, and the butt end, which would have indicated 
the true character of the implement, is wanting. While the weapon 
bears a slight resemblance to an imperfect dagger blade found with 
cinerary urns and other objects, including several flints, in a cairn 
at Gilchorn, Forfarshire,' it approximates more to the shape of the 
pointed end of some of our more massive halbert blades. Still, this 
identification is doubtful, as there are faint traces of a hollow moulding 
near the edge of one of the pieces running obliquely to the centre of 
the midrib, and this might be considered as indicating a dagger. 

The two other pieces of bronze (fig. 1, No. 2), measuring inch and 
J inch in length respectively by f inch in greatest breadth, are flat, 
and show a distinct shallow groove, nearly ^ inch broad, running down 
the centre of each on both sides. It is doubtful Avhether they are the 
remains of a second implement or whether they have been broken off 
the edge near the butt of the one just described. 

As for the flints, the arrow-head (fig. 1, No. 3) is a fair specimen 
of the barbed and stemmed variety, but part of the point and of one 
of the barbs is broken off. It now measures IjV inch in length and 
xf inch in breadth. The knife (fig. 1, No. 4) has convex edges, a rounded 
bkint point, and a flat base ; it is of crescentic section, the flaking being 
confined to the curved face. It measures 2| inches in length, inch in 
greatest breadth, and J inch in greatest thickness. 

As it was important that a correct report of the phenomena 
connected with the find should be drawn up, especially as the original 
account which was inaccurate in some of its details had received such 
wide currency, I got into communication with Mr Peter Stewart, the 
farmer at Craigscorry, and his son Mr Janies Stewart who had opened 
the grave, and later on was enabled, through their courtesy, to visit the 
site before the burial-place was filled in, and get a reliable account of 
the discovery. 

‘ Proceedings, voj. xxv, p. 447. 
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Fig. 1. Objects of Bronze and Flint from a Grave at Craigscorry, 
Inverness-shire, (j.) 
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Craigscorry farm lies well up the rugged hill-side rising from the 
left hank of the river Beauiy, and the position of the grave is near 
the eastern edge of a rocky, wooded knoll, on the summit of a slight 
ridge, about 150 yards south-east of the dwelling-house on the farm. 
The view from this spot, which lies within a few feet of the 300-foot 
contour line, is particularly fine, as the eastern side of the knoll drops 
steeply for some 50 feet before falling more gradually to the bank of 
the river, about half a mile distant. To the east and south is a 
magnificent stretch of mountainous country, while towards the north is 
seen the inner end of the Beauiy Firth with the Black Isle beyond. 

The existence of the grave was suspected from the presence of a 
rough slab of conglomerate, about 4 feet square and 1 foot 3 inches 
thick, which protruded about 3 inches above the surface of the ground. 
On being lifted, this proved to be the cover stone of a grave cut out 
of the conglomerate rock to an average depth of more than 2 feet. The 
cavity was oval in shape, the main axis running 50° east of north 
and west of south magnetic, about north-east by north and south-west 
by south. It measured 7 feet in length and 4 feet in breadth, the rock 
cutting being 3 feet deep on the w’est side, 2 feet 6 inches on the east 
side and at the south end, and 1 foot 9 inches at the north end. Between 
the rock and the cover stone the walls of the grave had been built 
up with boulders and blocks of stone, measuring from 6 inches in length 
upwards, the largest being about 1 foot 9 inches square and 1 foot thick. 
The largest stones were found at the ends, where there was more 
building than at the sides. 

When the cover stone was removed, the grave was found to be full 
of gravelly soil. At the bottom of the cavity were the remains of a 
human skeleton, the skull lying near the north end facing the east, 
and the rest of the bones extending towards the south end. The 
fragments of bronze and the two flint implements were found on the 
ea<st side of the grave in front of the arms of the skeleton. Mr Stewart 
stated that the leg and arm bones, as well as the skull, were fairly 
complete when first exposed, but that they broke up and crumbled 
away on being handled. At the time of my visit I found a handful 
of fragments of bone, including a part of the skull, about 1 inch square, 
showing the sutures. These had certainly been burnt, although the 
incineration was not complete. From the condition of the remaining 
pieces of bone, and from the fact that the flints were calcined, it would 
appear that this had been an interment after cremation. Although the 
flint implements clearly showed that they had passed through the fire, 
the condition of the fragments of bronze did not indicate that they had 
been similarly treated. When found, the edges were complete, and 
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the objects do not show the twisting and contortion seen on a fragment 
of a small bronze blade, preserved in the Museum, which was found 
in a cinerary urn at Cambusbarron, Stirlingshire,* and which had 
evidently been submitted to the action of fire. The association of 
calcined flints with bronze implements which have not been burnt 
in the same grave, as at Craigscorry, is not the first record of such 
an occurrence in Scotland, because one of the flints in the Gilchorn 
find, already referred to, was burnt, while the bronze implements 
had not suffered in this way. 

Dr W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A.Scot., has brought to my notice, and 
supplied descriptions of, a beaker and a food-vessel found many years ago 
in Aberdeenshire. A photograph of the beaker is shown, and through the 
courtesy of Rear-Admiral Walter Lumsden of Pitcaple the food-vessel 
is exhibited. 

Beakeb found near Elrick Hill, Aberdeenshire. 

Some time previous to 1850 an urn of beaker type was found in a cist 
upon a farm near Elrick Hill, parish of Newhills, Aberdeenshire. It 
was for many years in the possession of Major Campbell of Cloghill, 
Oountesswells, Aberdeenshire, and was thereafter acquired by Mr A. 
Rudolf Galloway, O.B.E., M.A., M.B., C.M., F.S.A.Scot., Aberdeen, by 
whose courtesy I am privileged to submit the following account of the 
vessel. Dr Galloway has now presented it to the Anthropological 
Museum, Marischal College, University of Aberdeen. 

The beaker (fig. 2) is of a shape frequently found in Scotland, and 
measures 5| inches in height, 4j^ inches in greatest external diameter 
at the mouth, 4^ inches in diameter at the bulging middle, and 3 inches 
in diameter at the base. The walls are about J of an inch in thickness, 
of a well-levigated, buff-coloured clay full of glistening white mica flakes : 
the interior shows a darker and more earthy tint. • 

A zig-zag pattern appears on the rim, reaching a short way down the 
inside and the outside of the vessel. Immediately below this, on the 
exterior, a broad zone of ornament extends to just beneath the con- 
stricted neck. This zone is bounded on top by a double horizontal line, 
at bottom by a single horizontal line, and is divided into three bands by 
two double horizontal lines. Cross-hatching fills the upper and lower 
bands, and the central band contains a double-chevron or zig-zag pattern. 
Another zone of ornament commences just above the medial bulge of 
the vessel, and extends thence about half way down to its base. Above 
and below it is bounded by a single horizontal line, and is divided by two 

* Proceedings , vol. v. p. 213. 
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double horizontal lines into three compartments, containing (from above 
downwards) a zig-zag pattern, cross hatching, and a chevron pattern. 
At the base of the vessel appears a third zone of oi’nament, bounded 
above by a single horizontal line, and containing a zig-zag pattern. All 
the above enrichment has been made with a notched instrument, pro- 
ducing minute septal divisions in the strokes and lines. The setting out 
of the horizontal lines is somewhat irregular. 



Fig-. 2. Beaker found near Elrick Hill, Aberdeenshire. 


The urn is slightly cracked on the side and base, but has been repaired 
and is otherwise in excellent condition. The description “ cinerary urn ” 
has been wrongly painted on the plain band between the two upper 
zones of enrichment. 


Food-Vessel from Pitcaple. 

This vessel was found more than fifty years ago in digging for the 
foundations of an ice-house about 350 yards west of Pitcaple Castle, 
parish of Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire. The urn (fig. 3) is of unusual 
VOL. LIX. * 14 
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shape, as the relative height to the breadth is greater than generally 
seen in food-vessels, and its slightly projecting lip is uncommon. Also, 
it is of very stout make, the wall and base being thicker than usual. 
From the narrow base the sides expand upwards for about half its 
height. Here a slight ridge surrounds the body, and over this a hollow 

band which is terminated above by 
another ridge, from which the sides 
of the neck are slightly indrawn 
under a heavy projecting brim. The 
vessel measures 4^ inches in height, 
2| inches in diameter at the base, 
5 inches at the lower ridge in the 
wall, and 5 inches across the mouth. 
The upper surface of the brim is 
flat, measures | inch broad, and is 
ornamented by five rows of impres- 
sions of a twisted cord. A similar 
pattern of eighteen rows, rather 
irregularly spaced, covers the body 
of the vessel as far down as the 
lower edge of the lower ridge. The 
material of the urn is a dark brown 
clay with minute flakes of mica 
mixed in it. 

Fig. 3. Food-vessel from Pitcapie, Preserved at Pitcaple Castle is 

Aberdeenshire. also a small socketed bronze axe, 

the loop and part of the socket as 
well as the cutting edge having wasted away. It was found in a 
so-called Roman Camp which lies about 450 yards west-north-west of 
the Castle. It measures 2j inches long, 1^ inch in breadth below the 
mouth of the socket, and 1-g inch across the cutting edge. There ft a 
slight moulding round the socket and a smaller one below, while there 
are faint indications of a vertical rib in the middle of each lateral face. 
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III. 

VARIATIONS OF THE DOG LOCK FOUND ON SCOTTISH FIRE- 
ARMS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By CHARLES E. 
VVHITELAW, F.I.Archts.Scot., F.S.A.Scot. 

During the last few years I have had the opportunity of examining 
some rare examples of Scottish firearms of the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, belonging to a type that I have not been able to deal 
with sufficiently in my past writings on this subject. I refer to those 
weapons fitted with what is known as the Dog Lock. Before going 
into details, I would draw attention to the subjoined list showing 
the types of lock fitted to Scottish firearms from the sixteenth to 
the early nineteenth centuries, to show the relative position of the 
Dog Lock, the limitations of period being based on dated examples. 


The Early Snaphance Lock 

. Sixteenth century to about 1686 

The Late „ „ 

. From about 1647 

1702 

The Dog Lock 

„ 1665 

„ 1700 

The Flint Lock 

17(X) 

„ 1820 


The Dog Lock is the early form of Flint Lock. According to dated 
specimens, it was introduced into Scotland about the year 1665,^ and 
was displaced by the fully developed Flint Lock about the year 1700. 

Its immediate predecessor was the Late Snaphance Lock (fig. 1}. 
This lock consists of the lock-plate (L), to w'hich is attached, externally, 
the pan (P), with a fence (F) ; over the pan is a sliding pan-cover (PC), 
and above this the steel (ST). The cock (C) holds the flint between 
two jaws, which are closed by a pin ^ screwed through the lower 
jaw.. The spindle (SP) is forged on the cock, the tumbler (T) slips 
on to the spindle and is secured by a nut or driving-pin, but there 
is no bridle to steady the spindle and reduce friction. When at full 
cock (there is no half cock) the cock is held by the breast of the sear 
fS), working horizontally, which springs over a flange (FL) on the 
tumbler (T). On pressing the trigger (TE) the sear is withdrawn from 
contact with the tumbler, and the cock falls, striking the flint violently 
against the steel, thereby generating the spark that ignites the powder 

' An English example dated 1&17 is illustrated in European Hand Firearms of the 
loth, lath, and 11th Centuries, by H. J. Jackson and C. E. Whitelaw (fig. 49>. 

* “Pin" is the term applied by a gunmaker to a screw that is screwed into metal and 
therefore does not require a point ; he only calls it a “screw" when it is screwed into wood and 
therefore has a point. , 
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in the pan. In falling, the cock pushes back the pan-cover by means 
of a small rod (R) inside the lock and connected with the tumbler (T), 
and at the same time the stroke of the flint throws up the steel, 
thus exposing the priming to the sparks. Other pai’ts of the lock are 
the steel spring (STS), the pan-cover spring (PS), the pan-cover swivel 
(PSV), the main-spring (MS), the sear-spring (SS), the sear-lug (SL), and 
the comb of cock (CB). 

Snaphance Locks have the impoi-tant defect of having no provision 
for placing the lock at half cock, nor any other device whereby the 
weapons to which they are fitted may be carried with safety, when 
loaded and primed and ready for immediate use. This defect is 
accentuated by the fact that these early firearms, almost without 
exception, have no trigger-guard. The only way to avoid a premature 
discharge was to turn back the steel so that, should the trigger be 
pressed accidentally, the flint could not come into contact with it. The 
pan, however, would be uncovered by the fall of the cock and probably 
require repriming. 

The Dog Lock shows a considerable advance on the system which 
it superseded, by the introduction of two important improvements. 
The first is the provision of a contrivance for putting the lock at half 
cock, but as this did not lock the mechanism securely, there was added 
a small outside safety-catch acting directly on the cock. It is this 
outside safety-catch which is the distinguishing feature of the Dog 
Lock. The second is the combination of the pan -cover and the steel 
to form one piece. 

In Scottish firearms there are three distinct types of the Dog Lock, 
which will be described in their chronological sequence as Types 
I., II., and HI. 

Type I . — This is the earliest type (fig. 2). It has the cock 
similar in form to that of the late snaphance (fig. 1). Behind the 
cock is a long safety-catch (SC) swung on a pin and formed .with 
a hook-shaped extremity to grip a notch in the rear of the cock 
above the level of the spindle. The pan has a fence of circular 
form, similar to that of the late snaphance but less in diameter. 
The pan-cover and the steel are combined in one piece by forging 
the pan-cover on to the lower extremity of the steel. The spindle and 
the cock are forged in one piece, the tumbler being slipped on to the 
spindle and secured by a nut or driving-pin. The tumbler is formed 
with a spur on the top, in front of which the nose of the sear 
working horizontally, catches when the cock is drawn back to half 
cock. The cock is then drawn back slightly and the safety-catch clipped 
into place by hand. When the cock is drawn back to full cock a flange 



• CB. 



Ficl Diagram of a Late Snaphance Lock, Fig.2 Diagra/^ of a Dog-Lock, Type I 
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towards the rear of the sear slips over a flange on the tumbler to the 
rear of the spur ; at the same time the back of the cock throws the 
safety-catch out of gear. Pressure on the trigger disengages the sear 
from contact with the tumbler, and allows the head of the cock to fall 
forward and bring the flint forcibly into contact with the steel, which 
is thereby thrown up, exposing the priming to the sparks. 

The earliest example on this system so far known is dated 1665, 
and is in the collection of Mr N. R. Colville, F.S.A.Scot. It is similar 
to fig. 2,' in the same collection, and is fitted to a pistol with a steel 
stock and a heart-shaped butt." A small pistol of this type is illustrated 
in fig. 5. 

Type II . — In this type (fig. 3) the exterior differs from that of Type I., 
in that the circular fence to the pan is done away with, and the safety- 
catch is smaller and different in form, and clips into a notch in the 
lower edge of the cock, below the level of the spindle. The interior 
mechanism differs from Type I., in having the sear extended to project 
through a square aperture near the top of the lock-plate and grip the 
breast of the cock, instead of a spur on the tumbler, at half cock. The 
cock is then lowered slightly and the safety-catch slipped into place by 
hand. When the cock is drawn back to full cock, the flange towards 
the rear of the sear slips over the flange on the tumbler, and at the 
same time the back of the cock throws the safety-catch out of gear. 
Pressure on the trigger disconnects the sear from contact with the 
tumbler, and withdraws the nose of the sear to within the lock. There 
is only one specimen of this type in existence so far as I can learn. 
It is signed Thomas caddell 1678, and is fitted to a pistol of rather rude 
workmanship with a steel stock and scroll butt. It is preserved in the 
Museum at Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

It will be noticed that the nose of the sear is set at right angles to 
form the stop for the cock which, being rectangular in section, does not 
allow the nose of the sear to get a grip of it, and hence the necessity for 
the safety-catch. There is a rather curious defect in the design of this 
lock. In Types I. and III. the lock is first put at half cock, then the cock 
is draivn hack slightly and the safety-catch inserted; but in this 
example the nose of the sear has to be withdrawn by pressure on the 
trigger, and the cock let forward slightly before the safety-catch can be 
inserted — a very inconvenient and unpractical arrangement. 

A question arises in connection with this example. Are all the parts 
contemporary? On examining it for the first time, I was inclined to 

* The main-spring in this illustration is a late restoration. 

“ Figured in Drummond’s Ancient Scottish Weapons, Plate xxviii., flg. 4. The safety-catch 
is missing. The pistol is remarkable in having the barrel rifled with eight grooves. 
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think it possible that originally the sear had been similar in form to 
that of fig. 1, and that therefore the lock had no provision for half cock 
and had to rely on the safety-catch alone; that at a shortly later date 
a new sear with an elongated nose had been substituted and the lock plate 
perforated to allow of its projection to stop the cock. I am not disposed 
to maintain that opinion now. 

This is a particularly interesting if not unique lock, whether all its 
parts be contemporary, or some of them altered as suggested, and it 
illustrates the work of the first Thomas Caddell, who is reputed to 
have originated the pistol-making industry in Doune. 

The system illustrated in the internal mechanism of Type II. 
was continued in the immediately succeeding Flint Lock, as fitted to 
pistols with the scroll and lobe butts, down till the close of the 
eighteenth century. It is also found in a number of the pistols with the 
heart-shaped butt and a gun ' made during the early years of the 
eighteenth century. In these later forms the breast of the cock is either 
rounded or bevelled, and the nose of the sear set at a slightly acute angle, 
thus forming a sort of dovetail which gets a sufficient grip on the cock 
to hold it firmly at half cock, and thus obviate the necessity for a safety- 
catch. Attention may also be drawn to the small circular terminal 
to the comb of the cock of fig. 3, which later on developed into 
the large perforated disc, a characteristic feature of so many of the 
finest pistols of the eighteenth century, with the scroll butt. 

Type III. — This, the latest type (fig. 4), is externally the same as the 
succeeding Flint Lock, except that it has a small safety-catch identical 
in form and application to that of Type II. (fig. 3), and the cock and 
the spindle are still forged in one piece.- Internally the nose of the 
sear is prolonged downwards, and when put at half cock, working 
horizontally, butts on the rear of a spur on the lower edge of the tum- 
bler. When the cock is drawn back to full cock, a flange on the upper 
part of the sear snaps *over a flange on the upper edge of the tumblpr, 
as in Type II. (fig. 3) ; at the same, time the back of the cock throws the 
safety-catch out of gear. The spur on the tumbler and the nose of the 
sear, however, are not formed in a manner that secures the firm locking 
of the mechanism at half cock, as in the perfected Flint Lock (see 
detail on fig. 4), and therefore it is necessary to retain the safety-catch. 
There is an example of this type in the Museum, Perth ; it is of steel 
with a scroll butt, and is signed DANIEL STEVART 1690. Another 

* Preserved in Castle Grant, Speyside. 

“ In the Flint Lock the attachment of the cock and the tumbler is reversed from that of the 
Dog Lock, the spindle and the tumbler being forged in one piece and the cock slipped on to the 
spindle and held by a pin. 
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example of exceptional interest is illustrated in fig. 6, and described 
in detail. 

Scottish specimens of the Dog Lock are scarce, and all the examples 
referred to are on pistols. No Scottish guns fitted with this type of 
lock have as yet come under my notice, and I would therefore be 
deeply obliged to anyone who would inform me of any further examples 
of firearms of this type. 


Table of Examples examined or classified by Photographs. 

Type I. 

1. Pistol of steel with heart-shaped butt and rifled barrel, dated 1665. 

Length 11 inches. N. R. Colville, F.S.A.Scot. 

2. Pistol of steel with heart-shaped butt, dated 16(-)3 on the barrel, 

which is a little later than the pistol. About 1665. Length 
15 j 5 inches. N. R. Colville, F.S.A.Scot. 

3. Pistol of steel with heart-shaped butt (fig. 5). About 1665. Length 

10 inches. C. E. Whitelaw, F.S.A.Scot. 

4. Pistol of steel with scroll butt. Signed A.W. 1670. Royal Armoury, 

Stockholm. (Classified from a photograph.) 

5. Pistol with walnut stock and steel extension bar. About 1675. 

Net length 19^f inches. N. R. Colville, F.S.A.Scot. 

Type II. 

Pistol of steel with scroll butt. Signed Thomas caddell 1678 (fig. 3). 
Length 15^ inches. The Museum, Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Type III. 

1 . Pistol of steel with scroll butt. Signed DANIEL STEVART 1690. 

Length 16 inches. Museum, Perth. 

2. Pair of pistols of steel with heart-shaped butts and right- and 

left-hand locks. Signed lO. STY ART. About 1690. Length 19 
inches. The Duke of Argyll. 

3. Another pair, similar, by the same maker. About 1690. Royal 

Armoury, Stockholm. 

4. Pistol of steel with heart-shaped butt, unsigned (fig. 4). About 

1690. Length 14i\ inches. N. R. Colville, F.S.A.Scot. 

5. Pistol with rosewood stock and heart-shaped butt. Signed 10. 

STY ART (figs. 6 and 1). About 1695. Length 11 inches. C. E. 
Whitelaw, F.S.A.Scot. 
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Of the types of pistols referred to, I exhibit two specimens which are 
in my own collection. These are illustrated in figs. 5, 6, and 7. 

The first is a pistol of steel with early Dog Lock of Type I. and 
heart-shaped butt (fig. 5). The barrel is octagonal at the breech and 
muzzle, and inlaid with cross bands of silver. The cock is engraved 
with floral scrolls, and there are traces of engraving on the silver 
bands. This pistol is remarkable in not having been fitted with a picker. 
The pin closing the jaws of the cock is about twenty years later than 
the pistol, and the weapon has suffered severely from ruthless over- 




Fig. 5. Pistol with Dog Lock (Type I.). 

cleaning. It is 10 inches in length, with a bore of inch. It was made 
about 1665. 

The second is a pist«l with rosewood stock, late Dog Lock of Type III., 
and heart-shaped butt (figs. 6 and 7). The lock is finely engraved with 
leaf scrolls, etc., and signed 10. STVART. There is a mask chiselled on 
the cock after the fashion of continental firearms. The stock is finely 
modelled and finished, and the mounts are of silver boldly engraved with 
floral scrolls. The mounts consist of a band starting at the strap of the 
breech block, extending the length of the butt, and continuing down 
the extremity of the pommel and along beyond the trigger ; it has 
a narrow nose-cap, and nose- and tail-pipes for the ram-rod, which is 
missing. The ram-rod pipes are delicately moulded, and the ball ter- 
minals of the trigger and picker ^ are chased with bands of fluting. The 

'■ The picker is a dummy. 
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back plate is pierced and engraved, and there is the usual steel belt- 
hook. The barrel is circular, except close to the breech, where it is 
octagonal. It is ornamented wdth narrow moulded cross bands enclos- 



Fig. 6. Pistol with UogLock (Type III.). 



Fig. 7. Top View of Pistol with Dog Lock (Type III.). 

ing inlaid bands of silver, a rectangular escutcheon (blank), and a panel 
of floral design, all engraved with floral scrolls, except on the two 
narrow bands, where a sort of w'ater-leaf or dentil is used. On the 
band round the muzzle appears the head of a man with a pointed 
beard and a brushed-up moustache. This pistol is believed to be 
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unique, and is certainly of rare quality of design and workmanship, 
and in a state of preservation rarely found in Scottish weapons. Its 
length (excluding picker) is 11 inches and the bore is inch. Its 
period is about 1695. 

A few remarks on the work of Jo. Stuart, the maker of the last- 
described pistol, may not be out of place on this occasion. The place 
where this craftsman worked has not yet been ascertained, but as all 
the other examples made by him that I have come across are of 
steel and have the heart-shaped butt, it would seem that his locality 
was somewhere in the east or north-east of Scotland. 

Referring back to the Table of Periods at the commencement of 
this paper, it will be remarked that it exhibits a very great over- 
lapping of periods. The table shows that so late as the commencement 
of the last quarter of the seventeenth century the Early and Late 
Snaphance Locks and the Dog Lock were all being made at the one 
time. This peculiarity is even more strikingly illustrated in the work 
of Stuart, who, doubtles.s, would have to meet the wishes of his 
customers, some being conservative and others progressive. 

Mr N. R. Colville’s collection includes a specimen by Stuart with a 
Late Snaphance Lock dated 1691, and in my own collection is another 
dated as late as 1702 ; while in Castle Grant, Speyside, is a tine pair fitted 
with right- and left-hand locks of the ordinary Flint Lock system and 
dated 1701.' The example with the Dog Lock (fig. 6) may be placed in 
the last ten years of the seventeenth century. It would thus appear 
that Stuart at one and the same time was making firearms fitted with 
either the Late Snaphance Lock, the Dog Lock, or the Flint Lock. 

I doubt if it is realised how valuable a record of Scotland’s progress 
in art and craftmanship we possess in the firearms of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the large majority of which are dated. Unfor- 
tunately, it was only during the latter half of the seventeenth century 
that the gunmaker commenced to put on his name, instead of mereJy 
his initials, so that it is almost impossible to determine with accuracy 
the locality where the earlier pieces were made. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON FOUR PIECES OF CARVED WOODWORK 

FROM STIRLING CASTLE. 

In last year's volume of the Pr-oceedings, vol. Iviii. p. 300, fig. 2, 
in describing a wooden panel with a lion passant carved on it, I 
stated that this object originally came from Stirling Castle. Since then, 

^ Illustrated in' the Catalogue of the Scottish National Ed^hibition. Glasgow, 1911, p. 314, 
No. 14. 
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Mr Thomas Ross, LL.D., F.S.A.Scot., has kindly pointed out that I was in 
error in stating that it had come from this place. He informs me that 
about forty years ago he saw it in the possession of an old woman in 
Dunblane, who told him that it came from the Cathedral there, and that 
about twenty years later he saw it again, but in the possession of Dr 
Stewart, Dunblane, who had obtained it at the dispersal of the effects 
of the old woman referred to. I purchased it from the dealer who 
bought it at the sale of Miss Stewart’s effects. (See MacGibbon and Ross’s 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 107.) 


IV. 

EARTH-HOUSE OR GALLERIED BUILDING NEAR DURNESS, SUTHER- 
LAND. By JOHN MATHIESON, F.R.S.E., E.R.S.G.S., Correspondixg 

Member. 

This earth-house, locally known as Tigh na Fiarnain (house of the 
Fingalians), is situated near the summit of the range of mountains 
which separates Loch Eriboll from the Kyle of Durness. It stands on 
the slope of a small hillock, nearly 1000 feet above sea-level, about one 
mile south of Meall Meadhonach (middle hill), and about one mile and 
a half west of Portnacon Pier, and an equal distance from the earth- 
house at Port Chamuill, as shown in fig. 1. 

The building consists of a roughly circular chamber measuring about 
17 feet in greatest internal diameter, the wall, which is of dry-stone 
building, measuring from about 2 feet to 4 feet 6 inches in thickness. 
Abutting on the south-west is a crescentic-shaped enclosure or annexe 
on the south-west, which measures about 26 feet in greatest length 
and about 10 feet in greatest breadth internally. The entrance to the 
niain chamber is on the east side, commanding a good view of the sea 
as far as Whiten Head. The entrance passage is well built, and 
measures 2J feet wide, but no trace of a doorway in the annexe is 
discernible. 

Built on ground sloping to the north, the south side of the main 
structure is level with the ground, but the north side has a well-built 
dry-stone wall rising on the outside to a height of 4 feet 6 inches. 
The adjoining enclosure is almost level with the surface, except at X in 
fig. 2, where the wall is about 2 feet in height above ground. The inner 
part of the building is so tumbled in that it is impossible, without 
excavation, to say what was the original formation. There are six 
pillars arranged round the centre and one against the eastern wall. 
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The pillars marked a, b, c, and d on fig. 2 stand about 4 feet high, and 
slabs measuring 5 feet in length radiate from these to the circumference. 
The space between these lintels also appears to have been covered with 
large slabs, of which there are plenty in the immediate neighbourhood. 

This earth-house differs greatly from the usual types found in 
Aberdeenshire, Forfarshire, and some of the southern and western 
counties of Scotland. These generally hav'e a long tunnel-like passage 


N 

« 



Fig. 1. Earth-house near Durness — Map of Locality. 


leading into a cell, which may either be of circular shape, with a 
domical roof, or a mere widening of the passage. But it belongs to 
a class of which quite a number appear in the parish of Latheron, 
Caithness, where they are known as “ wags,” a corruption of the Gaelic 
uamh, a cave, or its diminutive uainhag. The latter are fully described, 
under the term “Galleried Buildings,” in the Inventory of Ancient 
Monuments in Caithness, Nos. 248-263. These buildings are doubtlessly 
related to a class of earth-house which occurs in North Uist^ and South 
Uist, and probably in some of the other adjacent islands. In these 
Hebridean structures the building is circular, but, instead of pillar stones 

* Beveridge, porth Uist, p. 120. 
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round the centre with lintels radiating from them, as in the “wags,” 
they have radial walls which, like the lintels of the “wags," probably 
supported the roof. The central part in the Hebridean building seems 
to have been left uncovered, as hearths have been found at this spot in 
several of those excavated. It is probable that in the earth-house under 



discussion the central part was also open to the heavens, but this is a 
point which could only be elucidated ijy excavation. 

Discoveries in the Broch of Dun Troddan, Glenelg,' seem to show that 
there had been a somewhat similar arrangement of pillars, but made of 
wood, for supporting the inner end of a roof whose outer extremity 
rested on the scarcement on the inner face of the wall of the broch. 

There is a local tradition that a road or tunnel through the granite 
rock joined the earth-house just described to the other at Port Chamuill. 

* Proceedings, toI. Iv. p. 90. 
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V. 

NOTES ON A PORTRAIT AT ABBOTSFORD. By WALTER 
LEONARD BELL, M.D., F.S.A.Scot., F.R.S.E. 

Among the many objects of antiquarian and artistic interest in Sir 
Walter Scott’s collection at Abbotsford is a sixteenth-century portrait 
of a gentleman, Sir Thomas Hervey, which is hung in the drawing-room. 

I paid a visit to Abbotsford in September 1924, and was conducted 
round the apartments shown to the public, with a small party in the 
ordinary way. The library and other rooms contain several interesting 
relics of Mary Queen of Scots — such as her seal, her crucifix, a picture of 
her head after decapitation — which had been pointed out by our guide, 
and when we came to the portrait which is the subject of these notes, 
it was described as that of “Sir Thomas Hervey, Knight Marshal to Queen 
Mary.” We were not actually told so, but the inference — and I am 
sure the impression given — was that Sir Thomas Hervey also had been 
associated with Mary Stuart. 

It occurred to me that there must be some mistake about this. I did 
not recollect any Sir Thomas Hervey in connection with Mary Queen of 
Scots ; further, Knight Marshal was not familiar as the title of an official 
of the Scottish Court ; and Hervey is not a Scots name. I therefore a.sked 
our guide if he could give me any particulars about this picture, but 
found that the curators believed that Sir Thomas Hervey had to do with 
the Scottish Queen Mary, and that no one had ever questioned it. The 
official catalogue which was shown me gave no assistance ; the entry 
therein is simply “ Sir Thomas Hervey, Knight Marshal to Queen Mary. 
Artist unknown.” 

I could get no further at the time, but the subject seemed to deserve 
some investigation. • 

The portrait is hung high up on the wall — rather “skyed,” and the 
day of my visit was dull, so that it was not possible to make out many 
details ; but the assistant curator, Mr James Flynn, at my request very 
kindly undertook to examine it carefully when it was taken down for 
its annual winter cleaning, and to send me full particulars. Mr Flynn, 
at, I fear, considerable inconvenience, has taken a great amount of 
trouble in the matter, and my very grateful thanks are due to him for 
his most willing assistance, and also to his friend Mr A. Mathews, who 
executed a coloured sketch of the portrait and another of the armorial 
bearings depicted in its upper part. 

On my return home I instituted some inquiries, and a little research 
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Fig. 1. Portrait of Sir Thomas Hervey at Abbotsford. 
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soon made it certain that this Sir Thomas Hervey was one of the Herveys 
of lekworth, Co. Suffolk, and was Knight Marshal to Queen Mary I. of 
England, Mary Tudor. He had no connection at all with our Queen 
Mary Stuart. 

The picture (fig. J) is a portrait in oils of a handsome, grave-looking man 
of middle age, with a short full beard of a brown colour. He is dressed in 
a close-fitting brownish doublet, braided with red and piped with white. 
Over this he wears an outer coat or gown of dark material, lined with 
brown, and thrown back so as to display the inner doublet. On his head 
IS a small black velvet cap encircled by a gold band or chain. He has 

a rather large ruff and a narrow sword- 
belt, with the hilt of a rapier appearing 
over the left hip. Above, and to the left, 
is a small armorial shield, and to the right 
an inscription — “ Sir Tho* Hervey Knight 
Mar! to Q. Mary.” 

The armorial bearings consist of a 
shield only, no “ exterior ornaments ” — 
crest, motto, torse, helm, or mantling — 
being shown (fig. 2). The colours are con- 
siderably changed and faded through age, 
so that I am in some degree of doubt as 
to the proper heraldic tinctures of one 
or two of the quarterings. Red, blue, and 
white have lasted better than other colours ; 
black has become brownish ; gold and (?) silver have faded into a non- 
descript brownish tint. 

After collating these arms with those of the family of Hervey of 
lekworth, as given in the Visitation of Suffolke by William Harvey, 
Clarenceux, in 1561, and other authorities,^ I am able to offer the following 
blazon with some confidence that it is correct ; — 

Quarterly of eight. • 

1. Gules on a bend argent three trefoils slipped vert. Hervey. Henry 

PitzHervey (1 King John) is said to have borne argent a trefoil 
vert, and William Hervey of Boxted (44 Henry III.) argent three 
trefoils vert. To John Hervey, Esquire, in 8th or 9th Henry IV. is 
ascribed the present coat — gules on a bend argent three trefoils vert. 

2. Azure a chief and in base three chevronels interlaced or. Fitzhugh. 

(Came in about middle of thirteenth century.) 

• Especially a paper by the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archaeology, vol. ii., 1869. 



Fig. 2. Coat of Arms on Portrait 
at Ald)otstord. 
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3. Sable a lion rampant argent within a bordure compony of the first 

and second. Niernuyt. (Came in before 1458.) 

4. (?) Argent three bucks’ heads cabossed gules. This quarter is 

puzzling. It appears in some but not in all the Hervey arms in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The field in the portrait 
is now of a yellowish-brown tint, and may originally have been 
gold or silver, or indeed almost any colour. 

In the Visitation of Essex, 1612, in the arms of Hervey impaling 
Neville, it is the third quarter, and is tricked or with bucks’ heads 
gules. An illustration of the arms of the Rt. Hon. John Lord 
Hervey, created Baron Hervey of Ickworth in Co. Suffolk, 1702, 
shows this coat as the fourth quarter, but with the field sable. 

Mr Archibald G. B. Russell, Lancaster Herald, informs me that this 
quartering is recorded in the College of Arms as one of the Hervey 
quarterings in the funeral certificate of Francis Hervey, Gentleman 
Pensioner to Queen Elizabeth, under date 11th March 1601. The 
coat is there tricked “ argent three bucks’ heads caboshed gules.” 
As this is a contemporary document, it must be assumed that the 
tinctures are correctly given. Papworth assigns this coat to Gernon, 
but it is doubtful if it was ever borne by this family, and Mr Russell 
is of opinion that it represents Collenwood, as given in Glover’s 
and Vincent’s ordinary. Lancaster further tells me that as a result 
of an extensive search he is unable to trace any coat more exactly 
corresponding with that tricked in the above funeral certificate. 

It therefoi'e appears that this quartering was borne by several 
members of the Hervey family, but I regret that I have been 
unable to find any name in the Hervey pedigrees which would 
show whence they derived it. 

5. Argent on a bend gules three bucks’ heads cabossed or. Brack. 

6 Argent on a chief vert two mullets or piercecl gules. Drury. (Came 
in about middle of the fifteenth century.) This family frequently 
bore a Tau between the mullets. E.g., in a list of the knights of 
Suffolk who accompanied Henry III. to foreign wars, it is stated 
that “Robert Drury, chevalier, port d’argent a une chef de vert 
charge d’une Taw entre 2 estoilles.” * 

7. Sable six cinqfoils argent, three, two, and one. Freysell. 

8. Argent a chief indented azure and six cross crosslets fitchees gules, 

three, two, and one. Saxham. 

The Hervey crest is “ an ounce passant sable besante, ducally 
collared and chain reflexed over the back or, holding in the dexter paw 

* Quoted in A Breviary of Suffolk, by Robert Royce, 1618, ed. by Lord Francis Hervey, 1902. 
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a trefoil slipped vert.’’ Motto “Je n’oublieray jamais.” As already 
stated, these are not shown in the portrait. 

The Herveys of Ickworth are an old Suffolk family, now represented 
in the Peerage by the Marquis of Bristol, through John Hervey, M.P. for 
Bury St Edmunds 1691-170.3, who was created Earl of Bristol in 1714, and 
died 1751. 

They trace their descent from Herveus Bituricensis (Hervey of Berri 
and Lord of St Aignan in Berri). feinp. William the Conqueror, who held 
lands in Norfolk and Suffolk, and who died about 1120. His grandson, 
Fils Hervey, floruit during the reign of Richard 1., and was Sheriff of 
Norfolk and Suffolk. Early in the reign of Edward I. the family were 
styled Hervey of Thurleigh, Co. Bedford, but a Thomas Hervey, who died 
about 1467, obtained the lands of Ickworth by his marriage with Jane, 
daughter and heiress of Henry Drury of Ickworth, after which they 
became known as Hervey of Ickworth, Co. Suifolk. 

Though a family of standing in East Anglia, and intermarrying with 
such families as Fitzhugh, de Gray, Foliott, Argentine, Paston, Talbot, 
Parlys, Niernuyt, Fienes. etc., they do not appear to have been wealthy 
before the time of Sir George Hervey (1474-1522); but he left all his 
extensive properties away from the next male heir, and reduced the for- 
tunes of the elder branch of the family, who remained comparatively poor 
until they were resuscitated by Sir William Hervey, who died in 1660. 

The grandson of Thomas Hervey of Ickworth (above) was Sir Nicholas 
Hervey, a man of considerable note in his day. He was Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber to Henry ^ III., and Ambassador to the Emperor 
Charles Y. at Ghent in 1532, in connection with the divorce of Katherine 
of A.ragon. He died 28th August 1532. By his first wife, Eliza, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Fitzwilliam, Knight, of Aldwarke. and widow of Sir 
Thomas Maleverer, Knight, he had an only son Thomas Hervej’’, the 
original of the portrait at Abbotsford. 

Sir Nicholas married as his second wife Bridget, daughter and heii^ess 
of Sir John M iltshire, Knight, of Stone Castle, Kent, and left issue. 
\\ illiam Hervey, his grandson, was created a baronet in 1619, Lord 
Hervey of Rosse in Ireland in 1620, and Lord Hervey of Kidbrook, 
Co. Kent, in 1628. He died in 1642, when his titles became extinct. 

^ ery little is recorded in either MS. or printed sources about Sir 
Thoma» Hervej’, the Knight Marshal to Queen Mary, and diligent search 
in the State Papers of the period has not disclosed much information 
concerning his life. Apart from his appointment as Knight Marshal, 
he does not appear to have been in any way distinguished, and it is 
curious that in the Acts of the Privy Council he is styled Thomas Herv^ey. 
Esquire, and not Sir Thomas Hervey, Knight. 
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His patent of office lias not been found/ but he seems to have 
received the appointment towai’ds the close of Mary's reign. In Cal. 
State Papers, Domestic, Mary, under date 30th March 1557, mention is 
made of instructions to Thomas Hervey, Knight Marshal, for taking 
musters of the forces at Portsmouth and in the Isle of Wight, and on 
the following day Sir Thomas Tresham and Lord C, Paulet. Captain 
of Portsmouth, are directed to assist him. 

On 19th December 1558 Thomas Hervey, Esquire, is reimbursed by 
*■ the Thresourer of the Chamber the somme of xii li. xii s. x d. due vnto 
him for the diettes and lodging of Capt. Mallysorte, a Frenchman, for 
xij wekes and od dayes.” Two days later, on 21st December 1558, Hervey 
is informed that the Queen (Elizabeth) has appointed Sir RafP Hopton, 
Knight, to be Knight Marshal, and he (Hervey) is required to deliver to 
him “all the prisoners and all other things remayninge in his custody 
belonging to the office of Knight Marshall.”- 

Sir Thomas Hervey married a Dutch woman (or, according to some 
pedigrees, a lady named Holland), and left two daughters co-heiresses, 
the elder of whom, Eleanor Hervey, married William Worsley of the 
Isle of Wight, Constable of Carisbrook Castle. I have not been able to 
ascertain the date of Sir Thomas Hervey’s death. 

From the records it appears that during the Tudor period different 
members of the Hervey family were in favour at Court and held posts 
of some importance. 

Sir George Hervey, and Nicholas his cousin, attended Henry VIH. 
to the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1520. Sir Nicholas, as already 
mentioned, became Gentleman of the Privy Chamber ; his sister, Eliza- 
beth Hervey, was one of Katherine of Aragon's Maids of Honour; and 
his second wife, Bridget Wiltshire, was for a time Lady of the Bed- 
chamber to Anne Boleyn. It is probable that our Sir Thomas Hervey 
was educated at the expense of Henry VIII^ and Katherine. Sir 
Nicholas’ second son. Sir George Hervey, was Lieutenant of the Tower 
of London at the time of his death in •1605. Francis Hervey, nephew of 
Sir Nicholas, whose armorial bearings I have already referred to, was 
Gentleman Pensioner to Queen Elizabeth, and Margaret, daughter of 
Anthony Hervey, his niece, married Sir Amyas Paulet. who had the 
custody of Mary Queen of Scots at Fotheringhay. 

The Knight Marshal was an officer of the English Royal Household 
with the functions of a domestic magistrate — a sort of Chief of Police. 
It is probable that the origin of the office— the “ Marshalship of the King’s 
Household” — was due to a delegation of a part of his authority by the 

‘ The Patent Rolls of Philip ami ilary Imve not been calendared. 

- Acts of the Privy Councif 1558-70. , 
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King's Marshal (Marshal of England, or Earl Marshal) in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when he api)ear.s to have appointed “ a deputy 
or clerk to act for him in the Court holden before the King . . . called 
Marescallus Marescaleie Curite Regis.” This deputy sat with the Steward 
of the Household (who was similarly a deputy of the Steward of England) 
ill a court which had jurisdiction over matters within the “A erge,’ i.e. 
within a radius of twelve miles from the King's palace, and which became 
the court of the Lord Steward. It was this deputy who eventually 
became known as the “Knight Mai-shal."* 

His State duties were settled temp. Henry III. on the occasion of 
Queen Eleanor’s Coronation in 1236. They were (1) to suppress tumult 
in the King’s ••house'’; (2) to act as quartermaster or billeting officer; 
(3) to keep the gates of the King’s hall." 

Edward III. discharged the attendance of the Marshal of the King's 
household except on the five chief festivals of the year. •• when 'U'ith 
their long typped stafl’es they owe to help the porters to kejie the 
gate, and the ushers at the halle doors, and to precede the Kyng in 
prees of people whythyr somever the K3ng go in the daj’es festj'- 
valle.”® Henr^’ YIII. commanded the dailj* attendance of the Knight 
Marshal and his officers and deputies, and directed that among other 
duties thej' shall “have speciall respect to the exclusion of boj-es, 
and vile persons, and punishment of vagabonds and mightj- beggars, 
not permitting anj’ of them to remaine in, about, or neare vnto the 
Court ; for little shall it prevale to purge the Court of vnable or 
vnmeete persons or servants, if vagabonds, and such others as shall 
be expelled and lack masters, niaj" remaine in or about the same ; and 
semblably he shall take good regard that all such unthrifty and 
common woomen as follow the Court maj" be likewise, from time to 
time, openty punished, banished, and excluded, and none of them to be 
suffered neare thereunto, seeing all the premises and other things 
concerning his office to be put in effectual execution, as he will answer 
unto the King’s highnesse at his.perill.”'* 

Queen Elizabeth had four Marshals® with a wage of 7id. a daj^, 
whose duty it Avas to “marshal the hall" when Her Majestj" or any 
Ambassador came thither, but these, apparentlj’, Avere officials of 
inferior rank, as her Knight Marshal's fee was 100 marks. 

In 1689 Ave find that the Knight Marshal, Sir EdAvard Yilliers, had 
£26 a year, and five “ Marshallsmen " £T00 a year betAveen them. 

‘ Thf King's Sergrdnts and OjHcers of Stafe. J. H. Kouud. 1911. s Ibid. 

' Coi/eriion of Ordinances and Reijidufion.s for the Corernmmt or tta King's Household, 
published by the .Soeietj- of Antiquaries, 179(1. 

* Ibid. 

‘ Queen Elizabeth's Household Ordinaniyes (43 Eliz.l. 
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Dr Round states that at the Coronation of James II. it was the Knight 
Marshal who proclaimed the Champion's challenge : at that of George III. 
he cleared the way for the Cliampion ; and at the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria he rode at the head of the Marshalnien in the procession to 
the Abbey. 

The office of Knight Marshal and his Court of Marshalsea (later 
the Palace Court) were abolished in 1ST9. 

I have been able to glean only a few details of the holders of the 
post during Queen Mai'y’s reign. Sir Ralph Hox)ton was appointed on 
26th August, 31 Henry VIII.* In February 1355 he was summoned 
to Greenwich to show cause why he should not be removed from his 
(jffice owing to his continual absence, and he had to surrender his 
Patent of Office on 11th May.- 

By 4th June 1556 he had been replaced by Sii- Thomas Holcroft. 
How long Holcroft was Knight Marshal cannot be ascertained, but Sir 
Thomas Hervey seeni" to have immediately succeeded him. 

I greatly regret that 1 have been unable to ascertain the ])ast 
history of the portrait, or how it came into Sir M alter Scott's pos-«es- 
sion. Numerous inquiries have been made in Melrose. Edinburgh, and 
all likely quarters, without i-esult : no one is able to furnish the 
information recjuired. 

The Hon. Mary M. Maxwell Scott's volume, Thv Peisotutl Relics and 
Antiquarian Treasures of Sir fVa/fer Scott, 1893. does not deal with 
the pictures at Abbotsford, and in Abbotsford, by Smith and Crockett, 
1905, the entry is the same as that in the official catalogue — simply “Sir 
Thomas Hervey, Knight ilarshal to Queen Mary. Artist unknown." 
It seems improbable that this large and important picture was acquired 
bj’ Sir Walter, or by the family after his death, without there being 
some memorandum of the circumstance, but, so far as 1 can discover, 
there is no record of it in Sir Walter's Journals, in Lockhart's Life, or 
in any papers belonging to the Scott family. 

The picture is not one of those helj in trust by the Dean and Council 
of the Faculty of Advocates. The Librarian has most kindly searched 
among their jiapers and can find nothing relating to it. If any such 
record existed it has disappeared— at least for the time being — but it is 
much to be hoped that it may be recovered at some future day. 

My thanks for assistance in the preparation of this paper are due. 
above all, to Mr Janies Flynn, Galashiels; to Mr William Chree, K.C.. 
who has obtained information from the Librarian of the Faculty of 
Advocates ; and to Mr J. Donal Ward, M.A.. London, who has searched the 
State Paiiers of the Tudor period. 

^ ( fU. L. and P. Henry I III, ~^Arfs of f/tr Hriry Conned. l.i.M-D. 
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Monday, llf/i May 1925. 

THOMAS VULE, W.S., in the Chair. 

A Ballot having been taken, the following were elected Fellows: — 

The Lord CoLUM C'RiCHTOX-STr.vRT. M.P.. 22 Mairsfiekl Street. 

London. 5V.1. 

William 3Iarshall, 30 Ashton Road, Gourock. 

Neil Mathesox, 0 Nevill Street, Dundee. 

Herbert J. Nicol. 130 Aslikirk Drive. Mosspark. Glasgow, 

David Heylix Redd, As.-^istant Curator and Curator of Print Room. 

Kelvingrove Art Gallery. 2 Nortli Park Terrace. Hillhead. Glasgow. 

There was exhibited by Miss Wright, Alticry. Port-William, a Stone 
Axe, recently used by Sirionos Indians. 

The axe (see illustration), which is rather blunt, measures inches in 
length, If inches in breadth, and l^V inch in thickness, and is encircled 
near the middle by a groove, which is very shallow on the sides, but 
runs into a deep notch at the top and bottom edges. 

In a note accompanying the relic, written by Mr Clement M'Ewan, 
Manager of the Anglo-Bolivian Rubber Company of Concepcion. 
Bolivia, who secured the axe, it was stated that the Sirionos Indians 
are a nomadic tribe inhabiting the north-east corner of Bolivia (south 
of the river Itenes). Their language is, so far. unknown to any people 
other than themselves. They are a dark brown-coloured, short, thick- 
set people, and go practically naked. What ‘ clothes ' they wear are made 
from the inner bark of the Bibosi tree. Their food consists of monkeys, 
birds, and fish. They fell the Total palm and eat the ‘ heart ’ part, which 
is soft and white ami of a nutty flavour. Their weapons consist" of 
the bow and arrow and axe. Tlte bow is of ‘ chonta ’ wood, black and 
hard, about 6 feet long ; the arrows are made of lighter wood (reed), 
and measure 3 metres (over 9 feet) in length ; they are discharged bv 
holding the bow with its foot, the lower end, resting on the ground. 
The arrows are barbed but not poisoned. For felling trees the rude 
stone axe is used, and this is sometimes employed as an offensive 
weapon. The axe is fitted into a cleft stick, bound tightly above and 
below the axe-head, which is thus kept in position. The axe exhibited 
was left in the Esperanza Rubber Forests in September 1923, during 
a raid by the Sirionos. who wander, naturally, more in the dry season 
June to November, than at other times, in search of game, etc. These 
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Indians are implacable enemies of the white man. In captivity thej' 
refuse all food, and prefer to die rather than to eat. No attempts 
have been made by the Bolivian Government to civilise them, but 
indeed they are fired on at sight hy the Bolivians on every occasion. 
As far as their axes go, the Sirionds are living still in the Stone Age." 



Stone Axe from Kolivia. 


ca.) 


Mr J. G. Marwick, J.P., F.S.A.Scot, exhibited two stone Whorls 
found, with at least twenty more, on the farm of Housegarth, Sandwich. 
Orkney, all the others being broken. They were discovered by the 
farmer, Mr Johnston, in a hollow under a small flat stone which lay 
about 9 inches deep and was dislodged bj- the plough. Digging in 
the vicinity revealed no further relics. A dwelling is said to have 
existed formerly at the spot, but all traces of it have disappeared ; 
only, there is a dark-coloured patch, on what is otherwise sandy soil. 


» 
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which is said to have been the kailyard. Both whorls are very roughly 
made, the larger measuring 1,; inch, and the smaller inch, in diameter. 

The following Donations to the Museum were intimated and thanks 
voted to the Donors : — 

(1) By Alexander Wai,ke:k. .52 L'nion Street, Aberdeen. 

Stone Axe. measuring 12^ inches in length, 3; inches in breadth, and 

inch in thickness, and showing the hohl flaking, made during the 
proces-, of blocking it out. only partially removed by subsequent 
grinding and itolishing. from the glebe of North Mavine. Shetland. 

(2) By .JoHX CoKRiE. F.S.A.Scot. 

Flat Bronze Axe. measuring (i inches in lengtli. 3} inches in hi-eadth, 
and I; inch in thickness, with glossy dark green patina, from Brockhill- 
stone, Dunscore, Dumfriesshire. 

(■3) By .John' M. Corrie. F.S.A.Scot. 

Rim and wall fragments of two Vessels of hand-made pottery, 
jtrohably <jf Iron Age, found with a globular Jet Bend on the Glenluce 
Sands, Wigtownsliire. 

The following purchases for the Museum were annoujiced : — 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 4-,v inches in length, 1| inch across 
the cutting edge, and lyV inch across the flanges, with stop-ridges inch 
deep, from Perthshire. 

Flanged Bronze Axe, measuring 3| inches in length, 14 inch across 
the cutting edge, and 1] inch across the flanges, with stop-ridges if inch 
deep; in front of the stop-ridges are two rib'.; which converge forwards, 
from Perthshire. • 

Socketed Bronze Axe with loipp complete, measuring 2| inches in 
length and 2 inches across the cutting edge ; the socket, which is circular 
at the mouth, is If inch in external diameter; there is a moulding 
round the mouth of the socket and a smaller one below, and the axe 
has a pitted green patina, from Perthshire. 

Socketed Bronze Axe with loop complete, measuring inch in 

length and If inch across the cutting edge; the month of the socket 
is oblong with rounded corners, and measures IfV inch by lyV inch 
externally ; there is <a slight moulding round the mouth of the socket, 
and three small parallel mouldings encircle the axe opposite the upper 
part of the loop, from Perthshire. 
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Bi'onze Spear-head with small loops on the socket, measuring 4| inches 
in length and 14 inch across the blade at widest part : the socket, which 
is damaged at the mouth, is of circular section until it enters the blade, 
where it forms an angular midrib, from Perthshire. 

Socketed Bronze Axe with imperfect loop, measuring 2| inches in 
length and 1|4 inch across the cutting edge ; the mouth of the socket 
is oval and measures If inch by inch in external diameter, locality 
unknown. 

Fragment of a large Casting of Bronze of indeterminate use, bearing 
a slight resemblance to the leg and part of the base of a large three- 
legged pot, from Fife. 

Padlock of iron with a semicircular staple bow or shackle, and the 
kej'hole in side of the lock, probably seventeenth century. 

The following Donations of Books to the Library were intimated : — 

(1) By Cii.vKLES E. Whitei.aw, I.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

Scottish Exhibition of National History. Art, and Indu.'.try, Glasgow 
(1911). Catalogue of Exhibits, with Illustrations. 2 vols. 

(2) By John H. Di.xon, F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

Pitlochry. Past and Present. 

(3) By Keith S. M. Scott. M.B.E., B.Sc.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Memoirs of Scott of Thirlestane and other Families of the Name 
of Scott. By John Scott of Rodono, Esquire. Yol. II. TypeAvritten 
copy. 

(4) By R. C. Cowan, F.S.A.Scot. 

History of the Island of Mull. By J. P. MacLean. Yol. II. 

(5) By President G. N, Manning. •Security Trust Company, Lexing- 

ton, Kentucky, as Executor of Dr James K. Patterson. 

A Biography of Jame^ Kennedy Pattei’son. President of the University 
of Kentucky from 1869 to 1910. Prepared by Mabel Hardy Pollitt, 
formerly Assistant Professor of Latin and Greek. 

(6) By W. Dougi.as Simpson, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A.Scot., the Author. 

The Origins of Christianity' in Aberdeenshire. Aberdeen, 192.5. 

The Castle of Tolquhon. Reprinted from the Aberdeen Unirersity 
Revieic, March 1925. 


A 


* 
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(7) By Professor A. M. Tallgrex, Honorary Fellow, the Author. 

L’Orient et I'Occident dans I’Age du Fer Finno-Ougrien jusqu’au IX® 
siecle de notre ere. Helsingfors, 1924. 

The Copper Idols from Galich, and their Relatives. Reprint from 
Studia Orientalia Fennica /., 1925. 

The following Communications were read : — 


I. 

THE DISCOVERY OF A SHORT CIST AT RENDALL, ORKXEY. 

By WILLIAM KIRKNESS. F.S.A.Scot. 

Early this j^ear, a short cist was discovered on the farm of Castle. 
Rendall, by Mr John Sutherland, when levelling a small hillock which 
is situated 70 yards to the south of the farm buildings. 

As part of this mound had been taken away when the Rendall 
public road was constructed, and as apparently soil has been removed 
from it many times, its original size and height are difficult to 
determine. 

Mr Sutherland was digging earth from the top, when his pick went 
into a hole which proved to be a hollow filled with mud. After cutting 
a channel and draining off the water, Mr Sutherland cleaned out the 
cavity, but did not realise that he had found what seems to have been 
an ancient grave, until a tool-marked stone (see illustration) appeared at 
the bottom of the hollow. Immediately discontinuing the work, informa- 
tion was conveyed to Mr William T. Muir, Corr. Mem. S. A. Scot., who 
brought the discovery to my notice. 

I visited the site on 27th April, when I found a basin 2 feet 8 indies 
in diameter and 2 feet deep. Oij examination, the lower part of the 
walls of this basin was seen to consist of hard clay and gravel. After 
carefully washing all loose earth from the sides, it was evident that the 
lower part of the cavity, for a height of 15 inches, had been grouted, 
making it perfectly watertight. 

Mr Sutherland was able partially to reconstruct the short cist 
which had been placed in this hollow. Single stones had been used for 
the bottom and ends, a number of others laid flat, one upon another, 
formed the sides, and two or three were used for the cover. The size 
of the cist was about 20 inches long, 12 inches wide, and 15 inches deep. 
Xo burnt or unburnt bones were found in it. This may be due to such 
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remains, if it were a grave, having completely decayed, or to their 
having been entirely removed when the cavity was first cleaned out. 
The stone found in the grave is water-worn, of flattened discoidal 



Indented H.unnier-stonc fi-oni n Grave at Castle. 

Rendall. Orkney. (7. » 

shape, with picked circular cavities on the top and bottom. It .shows 
marks of abrasion round the greater part of the circumference, 
through use as a hammer-stone. The object measures 4^ inches in 
diameter and 24 inches in greatest thickness. The cavities on the top 
and bottom sides measure about 2 inches in diameter and 4 inch in 
depth. 
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II. 

EXPLORATION OF A CAIRN ON CANNA. By TH05IAS C. 

LETHBRIDGE. Cambriuue. 

A small cairn on the south .side of Sunday and almost due south of 
Canna Pier was opened in June 1924. The cairn was one of a pair of 
small structures standing on the foreshore ; before excavation it was 
3 feet 6 inches above the ground and about 10 feet in diameter. The 
actual section is shown in the illustration. 

SECTlONotCAlRM . 



18 ' 


• Bl-acU sod s?o«l =■ S+o«e 

X. ’Ivonhnde . I-. = Limn^st Irarmiier . PS , 

.Section of Cairn on Canna. 


^Yhen the outer layer of stones had been removed, the mound was 
found to consist of alternating bands of red and black soil. The black 
soil was full of charcoal, and the red consisted of some burnt clay- 
like material. 

The following objects were found during the excavation : — , 

1. Numerous shards of coarse hard-paste pottery dispersed through- 
out the mound. Amongst the shards, which are all hand-made, are 
three small rim fragments and two basal fragments ; the latter are 
slightly everted. With one exception, which is of bright red ware, the 
potsherds are very dark in colour. It is impossible to tell the period 
of this pottery, but it is of the same class as that found in many kitchen- 
middens and brochs in the west of Scotland, and might easily go back 
to the early centuries of this era. 

2. A small thumb scraper, measuring '7 inches by b inches across and 
•.35 inches deep. It is of honey-coloured flint and very steep edged. 
Several other chips of flint occurred at different levels. 
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3. A small limpet hammer or hammer-stone 3'7 inrhes long. 

4. A piece of an iron knife blade 1 inch long, and another iron 
fragment. 

5. Two bits of pumice of irregular shape. One of the.se j^ieces of 
pumice, which measures 1‘55 inch in length and 1'3 inch at greatest 
breadth, has a perforation running through it longitudinally ; this has 
been picked out with a pin or some similar instrument. 

6. Numerous ver 3 " minute fragments of burnt bone, not certainlj' 
human. 

The whole probablj^ represents the remains of a funeral pj're scraped 
up and covered b^- a heap of stones. 

No urn or cist was discovered. 


III. 

NOTES ON DISCOVERIKS IN ST MAGNUS CATHEDRAL. KIRKWALL. 

By JOHN MOONEV. F.S.A.Scot. 

When the restoration of St Magnus Cathedral was begun In’ Sheriff 
Thoms’ Trustees, a hope was entertained that manj' relics would be 
found in the course of the operations. That expectation has not been 
fully realised : but if the I’elics discovered have not been numerous, 
it cannot be said they are uninteresting or unimportant. Of chief 
interest was an oak case containing human bones found on 31st March 
1919 in one of the pillars. Another interesting •'find” was made in the 
first week of Februaiy this j'ear b^' workmen engaged in excavating 
tracks for pipes in connection with the installation of an organ. Four 
skeletons buried in a row, heads to the west, were found in the choir 
between the two lines of pillars, right on the main axis of the church ; 
and in one of the graves the upper portion of a crosier and what 
appears to be a chalice and paten were also> found. It may be as well 
to give particulars of these graves and the relics mentioned before 
dealing with the bones in the wooden case, as the latter have been 
supposed to form part of the skeleton of St Magnus, and cannot be 
satisfactorily- considered without special references to bones found in 
another pillar last century-. 

It is necessary- to keep in view the extension of the Cathedral 
eastward, which was not completed until probably- at least 150 years 
after the death of the founder. The accompanying ground-plan of the 
choir (fig. 1) shows the termination of Rognvald’s building about the 
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ini<ldle of piers i> ami lC but Dryden, Meyer, and Dietrichson give good 
l•easons for iielieving that an apse extended from the original eastern 
portions of those piers. Xo certain trace of an apse was found during 
tile restoration works. The original high altar would have stood 
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Fit:. 1. Plan of Easfern En<l of St ilatruus Cathedral. Kirkwall. 


between piers D and L. and after the extension of the choir, between 
G and o, or between the fartliest east bays. 

It will be seen that the four graves found last February were all 
in the oldest part of the Cathedral. The skeleton nearest the site of 
the first high altar had been buried with the head about 18 inches 
from a line flush with the western ends of piers D and L. The 

' The letters used by Dryden for distinguishing the pillars are followed in this plan so as to 
facilitate references. 
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wood of the coffin was not jjreatly decayed ; and, from the appearance 
of the bones, this grave, wliich may be called “ N^o. 1," must have been 
the latest of the four, made undoubtedly at a date subsequent to the 
removal of the high altar from its original position. 

Grave “ No. 2 " extended westwards from opposite the middle of 
pillar K. 

The foot of grave No. 3 ” touched a point in line with the east side 
of the base of round pillars b and J. 

The position of “No. 4” grave was to the west of those pillars. There 
were slight traces of what may have been coffins in graves 2, 3, and 4, 
a sort of black dust being visible. The distance between Nos. 1 and 2 
was 10 feet, and between the othei's 2 feet 6 inches. 

The western portion of the choir, where those skeletons lay, had 
been outside the lines of excavations when the Government restoration 
and repairs were carried out in 1848 ; and so, too, during the alterations 
and refitting of the choir by the Heritors and Town Council in 1855-6. 
In the eastern part of the choir the bones of bishops and earls had 
been removed wholesale at the time of the latter operations, but the 
four graves described above had been undisturbed. 

Nothing further need be recorded of Nos. 2 and 4, but No. 3 calls 
for special notice. In this grave, the bottom of which was only 2 feet 
3 inches below the surface, the crosier and other relics referred to 
were found (fig. 2). The crosier lay on the breast of the skeleton. It 
is made of pewter or lead, and has a socket (part of it broken) of the 
same material. The diameter of the circular head is 5i inches, and not 
over iV inch thick. Round the edge are two concentric parallel lines 
less than ^ inch apart. About j inch from the inner of those lines are 
another pair of parallel lines, within which is a curvilinear Maltese 
cross, having the inter-arms cut out. Parallel lines also run along both 
sides of each arm of the cross. It was not unusual to place in the grave 
of a bishop a rude imitation of his pastoral stafl*. 

Near the foot of this grave were found what cannot be other than 
a chalice and paten, made of metal ‘similar to that of the crosier. 
Small portions of the chalice have been broken off. Its diameter at 
the top is 4 inches, and the depth about 1 inch. A rent runs from the 
broken part to the centre. On the lower side are indications that it 
had been fixed to a stand. 

The paten measures 5 inches in diameter. It, too, has a border of 
double parallel lines similar to those on the circular head of the crosier. 
The inner pair of lines enclose a circle in which are inscribed four 
small circles, separated by straight lines intersecting each other at right 
angles. A portion of the edge has been broken off. 

VOL. Lix. • 10 
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In addition to the chalice and paten some gold threads were found 
in the grave, near the breast of the skeleton : the gold threads were, 
no doubt, remains of vestments. The crosier, the gold threads, chalice, 
and paten can lead to only one conclusion — that the skeleton is that 
of a bishop. The position of the grave — in the oldest part of the 



Fig. Head of Crosier. Chalic^, and Paten of Lead or Pewter from Kirkwall Cathedral. 


Cathedral, which was untouched by the alterations and excavations in 
1848 and 18.5.5— suggests that these are remains of a bishop who died 
before the high altar was shifted from its original place. Bishop 
William the Old would have been buried close to the first high altar, 
but, as we know, his skeleton had been exhumed and re-interred near 
the new high altar. There is no record where William II., Bjarni, 
.lofreyr, Henry— the first four bishops who succeeded him— were laid. 
If, as Meyer suggests, it was Henry who built the extension to the 
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choir, he also may have been buried near the later high altar. As to 
whether the skeleton in grave No. 3 was one of the others, no proof is 
available. The crosier head and the lines of ornamentation of the 
paten indicate, however, a period long prior to the Reformation, possibly 
the thirteenth century. 

Of pre-Reformation bishops buried in the Cathedral evidence is 
altogether lacking, except as regards two — William the Old and Thomas 
de Tulloch. Robert Maxwell apparently died in Orkney, but there is 
no record of his burial. It is known that Robert Honeyman and 



Fig'. 8. Phite of Lead froni Kirkwall Cathedral. (].) 

Murdoch Mackenzie — post-Reformation bishops — found a resting-place 
there, the former near bay Ji and N.*the latter in the south transept 
chapel. 

The Government repairs on the Cathedral in 1848 led to the discoverv 
of the remains of William the Old in a stone cist between pillars E 
and p. Among the drawings by Sir Henry Dryden. now in the 
possession of Thoms' Trustees, are those of two slabs which cf)vered 
that grave. In the cist was found the leaden plate (fig. 3) described 
in the Proceedings of this Society, vol. v. p. 217, Avith the inscription 
H. REQVIESCTT: WILIAMVS: SENEX FELICTS MEMORIE on the 
front and PMYS EPIS on the back. The plate and a relic of bone 
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and iron, supposed to be the head of a staff, ^ were presented to the 
Society on 8th February 1864 by the Lords of H.M. Treasury. 

The Society received from the same source, on the same date, the 
crosier of oak (fig. 4), with chalice (fig. 5) and paten of wax, found 
in 1848 in a tomb supposed to be that of Bishop Thomas Tulloch 
(1422-55). This tomb had been between pillars m and N. 



Fig. 4. Cro.sier of Oak from Kirkwall Fig. 5. Wa.x Chalice from Kirkwall * 

Cathedral. • Cathedral. 

Wallace, in his History of Orkney, refers to the tomb which must 
have been this one, although he says it was William Tulloch’s. “This 
Bishop builded a stately monument for a burial-place to himself in the 
Cathedral Kirk, which continued a great decorement till about the year 
1660, when it was pulled down” (p. 64, Small’s edition). Was it then that 
Cromwell’s soldiers robbed the tomb of its copper ornamentation, as 

‘ Dr Craven .said thi.s type of staff had been used by bishops of the early Greek Church. It 
may have been brought from the East by the Bishop when he accompanied Earl Rognvald to 
Constantinople and the Holy Land iOrkneyi nga Sagrt, pp. 179-81, Rolls Edition). 
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recorded in Hossack's A'u'A'u’nZZ in the Orkmeys? Fragments of tlie tomb 
were found in 1890 in a wall surrounding the old Town Hall, and some 
pieces are still preserved with other carved stones in the room above 
the south transept chapel. 

In the wall of the south choir aisle a grave containing a skeleton was 
found, 3 feet 9 inches from the floor, immediately under the dark cell 
known locally as “Marwick's Hole.” It is opposite the bay h.j. This 
grave is covered by a lintel, 5 feet 8 inches long, and protected in the 
front hy six blocks of red freestone. The length of the gi-ave is 4 feet 
8 inches. The bones were in a good state of preservation. The back of 
the skull had a fracture. The jaw was thought to be of a prehistoric type. 
Dryden, who had seen the skeleton, regarded it as that of a young man. 

Some have imagined that this is the skeleton of Earl Erlend who was 
killed in a fight at Damsay : he could hardly have been out of his twenties 
when he met his death. The grave was undoubtedly that of a person of 
rank. The Orktieyinya Saga states that Erlend's body was brought to 
St Magnus Church. Torfaeus is more definite, and says {Torfa’ana, p. 150) 
•‘the Earl’s body was buried in the Cathedral." There is, however, no 
real clue as to whose grave this is. 

At this stage mention should be made of bones found in a cavity on 
the east side of pier D, 8 feet 6 inches above the base, more than seventy 
years ago. A minute description was given by the late George Petrie, 
and is printed by Dryden on pp. 02-4 of his Church of St Mctgnus. 
These bones were regarded by manj' at that time as relics of St Magnus. 
The skull had evidently receiA'ed a wound which was described by 
Petrie as folloAVS: — “There was an indentation inch long, ^ inch 
broad, and about yV inch deep, on the top of the skull, commencing 
at the point where the sagittal suture joins the coronal suture and 
extending backwards." It was perhaps this scalp wound which led to 
the supposition that the skull was that of St, Magnus who met his 
death by a blow from an axe. On the other hand, Petrie’s description 
adds : — “ The wound had not apparently been the cause of death, but 
seemed to be an old one." The late Marquis of Bute (see Hunter-Blair's 
Biography) was not convinced that those were St Magnus' bones. They 
were carefully examined in his presence by two local doctors. The 
Vlarquis paid another visit to Kirkwall in 188G, and although the relics 
were popularly regarded as those of St Magnus, he believed they were 
not those of “ St Magnus at all, but probably those of Earl St Rognvald." 
'fhe bones were, after each examination, replaced in the pillar, and 
the entrance to the cavity filled up. 

What may prove the most interesting find in the Cathedral are the 
bones in the north face of pillar l (oji the south side of the choir). 
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They were contained in an oaken case with a loose cover, in a cavity 
somewhat similar to the one in the corresponding north pier, at a height 
of 9 feet inches from the floor of the choir. On 2nd April 1919 these 
bones were carefully examined by Dr Heddle. Kirkwall, under the direc- 
tion of the Provost and Magistrates (Thoms' Trustees). The following 
is Dr Heddle's report : — 


DESCRIPTION OF BONES FOUND IN THE NORTH FACE OF THE 
LARGE PILLAR ON THE SOLTH SIDE OF THE CHOIR OF ST 
MAGNCS CATHEDR.tL. (The pillar is marked “ L ” on the plan on p. 2.5 
of Drvden'b description of the Church. The bones were found in a wood casket. 
Supposed to be those of St Magnus.) 

.SA'id/.— Diameter between occipital protuberance and nasal eminence, 

inches. 

Surface measurement between above points, 11^ inches. Transverse 
diameter between temporal bones, 5|- inches. Measurement between 
ears over apex of skull, 12| inches. Tlie bones of the skull were of 
average thickness. 

The skull showed a clean-cut hole in the parietal bones, which had 
evidently been done by a sharp instrument, such as an axe ; the hole 
showed a sharp perpendicular cut through both layers of the bone ; the 
instrument had then turned and glanced backwards off the skull, 
removing a piece of the outer layer of the bone. 

The upper jaw had been cut from before, backwards, by a sharp 
instrument, probably a sword, slightly above the junction of the crowns 
and the fangs of the teeth, leaving the jaw with a clean, smooth-cut 
appearance with all the roots of the teeth still in their sockets. This 
cut extended backwards through the eminentia articularis on the one 
side, but not on the otlier. showing that the head had not been severed 
from the body by the blow. , 

The hole in the skull alid the cut through the jaw still showed dis- 
tinctly, even after the long time that had elapsed, showdng that they 
have been done Avhile the bones were in their living state. 

There were other holes in the skull, the result of decay; but their 
appearance showed a striking difference. 

Othe}’ Bones found along irith the above. 

Right and left femur, 19 inches in length. 

A small portion of a patella. 

Right and left tibia, 154 incli^s in length. 

t 
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Right and left fibula, 15 inches in length. 

Right and left humerus ; these had their lower ends decayed away. 

Right and left radius. 

One ulna. 

Right and left acetabulum, with small portion of the os innominatum 
surrounding it. 

A part of the right scapula, showing the glenoid cavity, acromion, and 
coracoid processes. 

The acromion process of the left scapula. 

Left astragalus ; two cuneiforms : one cuboid ; right os calcis. 

Left scaphoid ; first left metatarsal, and seven other metatarsals. 

Two pieces of rib, 2 inches and 14 inch respectively. 

Also a spinous process of a vertebra. 

The old idea that the bones of St Magnus were those in the noi’th pier 
was now abandoned. The skull in the south pier had wounds which 
correspond more closely with the account given in the Sagas of the blow 
{or blows) that caused the death of Magnus ; and it was imagined these 
were the relics of St Magnus, and the others in the opposite pier must 
have been St Rognvald's. 

In the Saga account of the murder of Earl Rognvald, it is stated that 
“ the Sword came on the Earl's chin, and that was a great wound." It 
should be noted that Petrie says. " A lower human jaw-bone was found 
with the other hones, but it evidently did not belong to the skull beside 
which it lay, but to a much older person than the skull indicated." 
The absence of a jaw-bone with the indication of a wound does not 
prove that the skull was not that of Earl Rognvald. 

Turning to the Saga report of what transpired when Earl Vlagnus 
and his cousin, Earl Hacon, were face to face, and the executioner had 
received his orders to slay Vlagnus, we read (on p. 81, Rolls edition) that 
Magnus said to Lifolf, ‘Stand thou before me ahd hew me on my head 
a great wound, for it beseems not to <jhop off chiefs’ heads like thieves.’ 
. . . After that he signed himself with the ftross and bowed himself to 
the stroke.” The ShoTt Magnus Saga uses almost the same words, but 
concludes ; — “ He bowed him under the stroke, and was smitten in 
mid-forehead with a single blow.” The account in Saga the Longer, 
differs from the others : — “ Lifolf hewed him on the head a gi’eat 
blow with an axe. Then Earl Hacon said, ' Hew thou a second time.’ 
Then Lifolf hewed into the same w'ound. Then St Vlagnus the Earl fell 
on his knees, and fared with this martyrdom from the wretchedness of 
this world. ” Obviously there is an inaccuracy in the Longer Magnus Saga. 
After Vlagnus had received “ a great blow on the head " with an axe, it 
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cannot be conceived that he could have remained standing till Hacon 
gave instructions for a second blow to be dealt, which latter blow 
brought him to his knees. It may be noted that Yigfusson, in his 
preface to the Icelandic text of the Orkneyinga Saga, says : — “ The Short 
Life is the best representative of the primitive text, and the best 
authority." The part of Dr Heddle’s report which might lead us to 
doubt whether the skull was that of Earl Magnus is the following : 
“ The upper jaw had been cut from before, backwards, by a sharp 
instrument, probably a sword, slightly above the crown and the fangs 
of the teeth, leaving the jaw with a clean, smooth-cut appearance with 
all the roots of the teeth still in their sockets." But if a second blow 
was given, the Earl must have been on the ground, and the cut in the 
upper jaw could have resulted from the position of the head at the time 
the weapon descended. The wounds in the skull. Dr Heddle’s report, 
and the Saga references may. or may not, prove the relics to be those 
of St Magnus. The object of this paper is merely to communicate 
data. While that is so, there are other points than those we have 
already considered which may guide us in our investigations. 

We know that St Magnus A%'as buried in the Cathedral. *• Earl 
Magnus Avas borne to Hrossey (Mainland) and buried at that Christ's 
Church (in Birsay) Avhich Earl Thorfin made them make" (Orkneyinga 
Saga, p. 83). “ After that the Bishop sent to fetch him the most noble 
men in the Orkneys, and made it plain to them that he Avas ready then 
to search the tomb of Earl Magnus. . . . And AA'hen it Avas dug into, the 
coffin was taken out of the ground. . . . Then the body was laid in a 
shrine and set over the altar” (p. 91). In the Short Magnus Saga AAe 
haA'e the following After that William fared east to KirkAA'all with 
a worthy company and brought thither the halidom of Earl Magnus. 
The shrine was set OA er the altar in the church that is there St Olaf’s. 
This Avas before the building of the Cathedral was begun. There had 
been gold ornamentation on the shrine of St Magnus Avhen it layton 
the altar of St Olafs Church, (^^irkAAall, for Ave read in the Shorter 
Magnus Saga that “tAvo rtien broke off gold from the shrine of Earl 
Magnus the Saint : one Avms a Caithness man, but the other AA as an 
Orkney man” (p. 299). This is also stated in the Longer Saga. 

When sufficient progress had been made Avith the building of the 
Cathedral, Ave learn from the same chajjter of the Shorter Saga that 
“ the halidom of Earl Magnus was brought thither.” The Orkney Sagas 
thus record the burial and enshrinement of the remains of St Magnus 
in Christ's Church, Birsay, their translation to St Olafs Church, Kirk- 
wall, Avhere the costly shrine lay for some years, and their subsequent 
transference to the church erected by Earl Eognvald. In the Saga of 
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Hakon Hakonson it is told that the King, while staying in the Bishop's 
Palace, entered the Cathedral in 1263 and walked round the shrine of 
St Magnus. 

Earl Rognvald, too, found a resting-place in the Cathedral. Orkiiey- 
inga Saga, p. 219 : — “ Earl Harald and his men fared with the body away 
thence (from Caithness) out into the Orkneys with a goodly company, 
and bestowed burial on it, in St Magnus Church in the choir ; and there 
he rested until Bishop Bjarni caused his halidom (relics) to be taken up 
by the Pope's leave." 

This was in 1192. It should be noted that Torfseus says ‘‘that the 
corpse of Earl Rognvald was brought to Orkney and buried in the 
Holy Virgin's temple till it became famous for miracles, and then it 
was taken away from thence by Biarnius the Bishop, and by order of 
the Pope of Rome Earl Rognvald was canonised in the year 1192, and 
then the body was buried in the Cathedral." The Saga is the earlier 
authority and should be considered the more trustworthy. Earl Harald, 
who undoubtedly instigated the murder of Rognvald, may have at first 
prevented the burial in the Cathedral of its founder. That seems the 
only explanation why the body could have been placed elsewhere if the 
Cathedral was not the only place of his burial. 

As to the exact parts of the Cathedral whei'e the relics of the two 
island saints were first laid, there is no authentic record. Seeing the 
shrine of St Magnus had been placed on the altar in Christ's Church, 
Birsay, and in St Olaf's. Kirkwall, would not a similar honour have been 
accorded to him in the great building erected in his memory? At all 
events, the bones of both St Magnus and St Rognvald, the builder, 
would have been held in great veneration, and we cannot conceive of 
their having been placed anywhere but near the altar (if the shrine of 
St Magnus did not lie on the altar). It has been seen that the bones of 
Bishop William had been removed with the altar to the east end of the 
expended choir. The skeletons of the saints would, undoubtedly, have 
been removed at the same time to tl^e vicinity of the high altar in its 
new position. Why and when were they again disturbed and placed 
in secret chambers apparently prepared for them, and out of reach of 
the people? Was it to hide them from possible destruction at the hands 
of iconoclastic reformers ? Whatever answers we may now give to such 
questions, it is obvious the bones had been preserved with special care. 
The attention given them by enclosing them high up in a pillar without 
any distinguishing mark cannot fail to suggest to many the possibility 
that they were the relics of the Orkney saints, hidden away at a time 
of religious revolution. The skeletons certainly must be those of highly 
important personages having a special connection with the Cathedral. 
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Who more likely than St Magnus and St Rognvald? If the relics are 
not theirs, whose can they be? Both were murdered and were buried 
in the Cathedral built by one of them and dedicated to the other, and 
with the exception of the Earl Erlend (whose bones are supposed by 
some to lie in the mural grave in the south choir aisle), no other 
Oi'kney Earls since the time of St Magnus met a violent death. 

Grateful thanks are hereby’ recorded to Provost White and his 
colleagues of the Thoms Trust, for permission to use Dr Heddle's 
report on the supposed St Magnus' bones, and for access to the notes 
and drawings by the late Sir Henry Dr^’den, which the Trust recently 
acquired ; also to Mr J. Graham Callander, Director of the National 
Museum, and to Mr William J. Heddle, Town Clerk of Kirkwall, for 
valuable suggestions. The ground-plan of choir of St Alagnus Cathedral 
(fig. 1) was prepared by Mr James S. Richardson. Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments for Scotland, and the illustration of relics (fig. 2) is from a 
photograph by Mr T. Kent, Kirkwall, to both of whom our indebtedness 
is acknowledged. 

Since this paper was set up, the Thoms' Trustees (the Provost and 
Magistrates of Kirkwall) have had the cavities in the rectangular 
pillars D and L re-opened, and the skulls and bones taken out, so that 
these supposed remains of St Magnus and St Rognvald might be 
subjected to an exhaustive anthro 2 >ological examination by Professor 
R. W. Reid, M.D„ F.R.C.S.. Regius Professor of Anatomy in Aberdeen 
University. When it is remembered that the Professor is a member 
of the Council of the Royal Anthropological Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and late President of the Anatomical Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, it will be realised that the Trustees have been 
well advised in selecting such a distinguished expert to report to 
them as to the identification or otherwise of the supposed remains, of 
the Orkney Saints. The re-opeping of the pillars has afPorded an 
opportunity of obtaining •measurements of the wooden case which 
contained the bones in pillar l, and of the cavities in it and in 
pillar D — particulars which were not available when the paper was 
read. 

The following are the dimensions of the wooden case : Outside 
measurements — length, 29j inches ; breadth, 10| inches ; depth, 7^ 
inches. Inside depth, 5| inches. Thickness of wood, 1 inch. The wood 
was not oak, as had been supijosed, but common Norwegian redwood. 
Pins made of wood, not iron nails, hold the boards together. When 
first discovered it was thought the case had been gnawed by rats 
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at one of the corners, but now, on being closely examined, it was seen 
that natural decay was responsible for its present condition. 

Dimensions of cavities or chambers. In pillar D — length, 36 inches : 
breadth, 18 inches at west end of cavity, and 16 inches at east or 
inner end. Height varies from 13 inches to 16 inches. In pillar l — 
length, 31J inches; breadth, 12 inches ; height. 111 inches. These internal 
measurements are not absolutely accurate, for the sides, tops, and 
bottom are somewhat irregular, and not uniform and smooth, as the 
chambers would have been if made at the time the piers were erected. 
Rubble stones in the interior of the pillar had been torn from their 
places in the masonry until the holes were made sufficiently large to 
hold the human remains. First of all, some of the dressed blocks 
of ashlar freestone which form the external facing of the pillars had 
been removed, and when the bones were deposited in their lofty 
graves, the blocks (averaging fi-om 6 inches to 8 inches thick) were 
replaced. The chamber in pillar D therefore extended to within 
6 or 8 inches of the west face of the i>illar, and to the same distance 
from the south face, while that in pillar i. also extended to 6 or 8 
inches from the west face, and as near to the north face of ijillar L. 
It will thus be seen that both chambers extended lengthwise, east and 
west. 

It will be interesting to learn when Professor Reid's report is 
published whether his investigations have tended to confirm the 
identification of the human remains in the two pillars of the choir as 
those of St Magnus and St Rognvald. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ARRAN. By LUDOVIC M'LELLAN MANN. 

F.S.A..SCOT. 

I. A Round Cairn near Carmahome. 

I have to report the results of the exploration in Arran of a round 
cairn with passage, central chamber, and ring of stones. Mr James 
Craig had for some time become inquisitive regarding a heather-grown 
mound on high ground — moorland — above his farm of Carmahonie, 
Kilpatrick, Shiskine, on the middle-west coast of the island. As the 
tops of some stones protruded through the heather, he dug to a depth 
of about 12 inches, and found that they were vertical slabs set 
circularly within the mound. The space outside these was filled with 
small rounded stones, evidently rubble, gathered in olden times from the 
adjoining surface of the ground. 

On excavating the space within the circular setting he discovered a 
deposit of 2 feet of peat and earth, and a few loose stones filling a 
hollow. The peat growth was some 20 inches in depth on the south- 
west side but only 9 inches on the opposite side. Into the hollow the 
stones had apparently fallen during the growth of the peat. These 
were taken to be part of a rough and uneven pavement. He then 
stopped operations and invited my co-operation. 

I went to Arran, and with Mr Craig, Mr John AVoolley, Blackwater- 
foot, and Mr SteAvart of GlasgOAV, examined the cairn. It is round, 
about 201 feet in diameter, and of an unusual and interesting type 
(% !)• 

A long heathery ridge, the top of which (453 feet above Ordnance 
datum) is called Cnocan a Chranuchuir, or “ The Hillock of the Casting 
of the Lots," is 6691, feet dista 4 t, and, looking fi’om the cairn, the 
orientation is 335 degrees ?ast of north magnetic. 

We dug deeper into the cairn, and the supposed rough paA'ement 
turned out to be loose stones fallen into the central cavity and em- 
bedded in peat groAvth. These stones were lifted out, and at a depth 
of about 3 feet from the original heathei-y top Ave came upon a 
perfectly leA’el flooring consisting of tAvo large slabs and a small one. 
all neatly laid and fitting one into the other. 

This paA'ement Avas the flooring of a aa' ell-constructed circular 
chamber, with Avails formed of A'ertically set slabs. The floor was 
SAA'ept and the soil carefully sifted by riddle and hand, but no relics 
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were found. It is clear that the contents of the chamber had been 
subjected to some previous scrutiny, and that the chamber itself had 
originally been covered by a capstone, removed a considerable time ago 
for building or other purposes. 

On the west side of the chamber there was an opening and a 
passage set radially from it, the axis lying slightly south-of-west. At 



Fig. 1. Plan and Section of Cairn near^arinaliome, Kilpatrick, Arran. 


a little more than 4 feet radius from the centre was found a circular 
setting, originally of ten massive upright stones equi-distantly placed 
and about 3 feet apart. The peat was cleared from a large portion of 
the surface of the cairn so as to make sure of the exact position of 
the ring of uprights. One (A in fig. 1) was worn and fractured, and 
another (B) had almost disapi>eared, probably by decay. The margin 
of the cairn extended about fi feet beyond this ring of upright stones. 

The medium-sized paving stone (C) was lifted and fine soil was 
found underlying it. This was carefully sifted and a fine flint knife 
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discovered (fig. 2). It measures 2'78 inches in length and l o4 inch 
in breadth, and is dressed onlj' on one face. The largest flooring slab 
was not disturbed. To have done so would have injured the structure 
beyond repair. 

On the second day of the digging photographs were taken by Mr 
James B. Jenkins of Shedog, and I plotted out the whole structure. 



Fi^. 2. Flint Knife* from Cairn at Car- 
iiK^oine, KTlpatrick, Arran. 

It may be here noted that on Kilpatrick Moor, Arran, about 1910, 
an axe-head of felstone inserted in a piece of much decayed wood was 
found under 15 feet of peat. Mr Peter M'Kelvie, farmer at Kilpatrick, 
had it for some time, but it is now lost. 

II. Flanged Bronze Axes from Pirnmill. 

In September last Mr James M'Millan. Woodside, Pirnmill, Arran, 
when cutting some soil to prepare for the building of a small water- 
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tank* came across three fragments of bronze axe-heads of the flanged or 
early palstave type. 

These he sent to the Daily Record oflice, and Mr Anderson, the 



Fig. 3. Flanged Bronze Axes from Pirninill, Arran, (j.) 

editor, asked me to examine them. I then, with Mr Stewart of that 
office, went to Pirnmill to make further inquiry. The building of 
the tank had been proceeded with and the site of the discovery built 
upon before we arrived. However, with the assistance of several 
willing helpers, the whole place was dug over near the tank and the 
soil was carefully examined, without securing any further relics. 
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The place of the deposit is situated east from, and just behind. 
Mr M'Millan's house, and half-way up the steep hill-face, about 80 
feet high, the hase of which is the landward limit of the 25-foot raised 
beach. The cliff here forms a hollow crescentic front, and the deposit 
was placed exactly in the centre, as if the spot had heen chosen because it 
could be readily found again. 

The axe-heads (fig. 3) are slightly flanged, without loop or socket 
or even stop-ridges, and belong perhaps to the early part of the 
middle period of the Bronze -A.ge, about 1400-1200 B.c. Two of the 
pieces fit together to form an axe 4 inches in length, 1‘85 inch 
across the cutting face, and 1‘23 inch across the flanges'; and the other 
fragment, which consists of the front part of a similar but smaller 
axe, measures 1‘68 inch across the cutting edge and 1'23 inch across 
the flanges. Both axes have the ends of the cutting edge well 
recui'ved backwards, and are smaller than the average of their type. 

The axe-heads are very similar, yet were made in different moulds. 

The little hoard was probably left by an itinerant founder ; it was 
not a raei’chant’s stock or a personal hoard. The axes were old before 
they were deposited in the ground, as they have anciently been broken 
uj) into convenient fragments, perhaps for the crucible. 

Of seven contemporary pi’eviously recorded Scottish hoards of bronze 
objects, dating to the flanged axe period, four contained axes of this 
type, and this is a fifth. All come from the south-western district of 
Scotland, except a hoard from Farr, Sutherland, consisting of two 
looped specimens. The Farr specimens being fully developed palstaves 
are certainly not so old as those from Arran. The other three hoards 
were found respectively at Balcarry, Wigtownshire, Caldon's Hill, in the 
same county, and at Glentrool. in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
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THE OLD-CELTIC INSCRIBED AND St'CLPTCRED STONE AT ACQC- 
IIOLLIE. KINCARUINESHJRE. AND ORAM IN SCOTLAND. By 
FRANCIS C. DIACK. M.A.. Ai!i:ri>ki:.v. 

This monument, locally known as the Lang Steen, is situated at the 
side of a farm-road between the farms of Efister and Nether Amjuhollie, 



1. St.UKliiiii Stone hearing an O^.uii Inscription and 
Syndiols at Aiiquhollie, Kincardineshire. 


in the parish of Fetteresso. Kincardineshii’e. about o miles north-west 
of Stoiieliaven. It is a large, unshaped monolith of quartzose gneiss, of 
a rude but impressive appearance. S feet U inches high and of an irregu- 
larly rectangular form. The girtli is roughly about 7 feet. It is the 
only inscribed monument of the earliest period, north of the Forth. 
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which still stands undisturbed where it was originally placed ; for it is 
safe to say that there would have been no motive in later times to 
change its position, or that, if it had once fallen down, anyone would 
have taken the trouble of re-ei’ecting sucb a mass (fig. 1). According 
to the Earl of Southesk, whose notice was written some forty years 
ago, it is “ said to have formed part of a circle recently removed.” I 
have not been able to verify this. There was, it seems, a circle of 
stones not far off, whence the local name. Langstanes, of a former 
holding now absorbed in Nether Auquhollie, but I 
§ could find no proof that this stone belonged to that 

circle, and all experience is against it, since alphabetic 
^ writing bas never been found on sucb circles, 

o In the Envhi Chrintian Monuments of Scotland, 

O ' 

^ p. XX, the stone is described as belonging to the early 

class of monuments "with nothing but the inscrip- 
tions incised upon them." This is an ovei’sight, for 
o on the north-east face there can be seen certain 

- O 

S sculpturings. to be referred to below, which are else- 

o where well known and in virtue of which the stone 

= is to be included among our early inscribed and 

° sculptured monuments. 


Fiij. '1, Inscrip- 

tion at Auquhollie, 
Ivincanlinesliire. 


1. It was not till 1886 that the existence of ogam 
lettering was first pointed out by the late Rev. J. G. 
Michie, minister of Dinnet, Aberdeenshire. Since then 
readings have appeared by the Earl of Southesk,’ 
Rhys,’ Nicholson,’* and Romilly Allen.* The inscription 
is on the south-east angle and extends over a length 
of 52 inches (fig. 2). In contrast with those on many 
early stones, it is not only quite complete, but it- has 
not suffered material damage at any point. The de- 
terioration that it, or indeed the surface of the stone 
in general, exhibits is due practically to gradual weathering only. The 
weathering is in parts rather .severe, though never, in my opinion, to 
the extent of raising serious difficulty; and on tlie whole the inscription 
can be described as quite legible when studied with care, though some- 
what faded in parts.' The angle of the stone, which except near the 

■ Proc. Sor. AiU. Scot., vol. xx. p. 37. ' Iltir/., vols. xxvi. p. 270. and xxxii. p. 318. 

^ J'ei'iiffcultt r I iisrripftoits of Alban, p. 4. 

* Efu-hj CJirinliiin Mona ments of Scnflanrl, pt. ill. p. 20.'J. 

“ I tliink that the stone iiiiKht '>e re.ad with certainty if it could he cleared of the lichen, ' 
Rhvs in Pror. Sor. Anf. Scot., vol. xxvi. p. 271. 
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beginning forms a nearly straight edge, is used as the stem-line, and 
the vowels are circular notches cut in it. The consonant scores are on 
the average from 2 to 3 inches in length ; they come up close to, hut 
are not meant quite to reach, the edge, which is reserved for the 
vowels alone. They are carefully spaced, parallel to each other, and 
had been originally deeply cut. 

The inscription begins at about 20 inches from the grovind and 
reads upwards. As usual there is no division of words and no punc- 
tuation. The first consonant is v, and most readings begin with it, but 
before it there is an a. Rhys saw this letter (" It is possible that 
before the c there was an a ”) but could not make up his mind to read 
it. I think it is clearly there, followed by viio, all quite clear. The 
spacing of the group u is not perfectly regular, the first notch being 
separated from the second by a slightly greater space than the 
second is from the third, so that taken bj' itself this group might be 
held to read ao ; but on the other hand, when the rest of the inscription 
is looked at, the division between the a and the o is too small to 
be meant for a space separating vowels. After aviio, the edge turns 
sharply to the left and the inscriber follows it. Just before the a 
there is a deeply cut a which has hitherto been missed. It is as 
clear as any character in the inscription, and though it is rather 
broader than usual, it can only be a vowel from its position and from 
the context, that is to say the vowel a. The following calls for no 
comment, being certain, but there is room for difference of opinion 
regarding the next vowel. Two unmistakable notches follow the 
71 , and then there is a space between the second of these and the first 
score of the next /«. Rhys and Romilly Allen read o, neglecting this 
apparently blank space. But, in the first place, uninscribed blanks in a 
position like this are against ogam usage; even were there no trace of 
a vowel notch here it would be legitimate to postulate its having 
existed, as is often done with convincing results m such circumstances. 
But secondly, the third notch though ^iery faint has not quite vanished, 
I think. If the space is examined in profile against the sky from 
the left, the letter can be seen to consist of a group of three notches, 
that is, ii. Another clear n follows. Between the last score of it and 
the first of the next consonant t there is a distance of 8 inches occu- 
pied by vowels. Rhys reads i, i.e. fivm notches, and Allen tentatively 
the same. But if we use as modulus the space occupied by the two 
e's further on, the space necessary for an i would be only 4 inches 
instead of the 8 we have. It i.s, however, unnecessary to resort to 
this indirect argument, seeing that the vowel notches are there to be 
counted and read. Thei-e are eight of them altogether, arranged in 
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groups.* After the last score of n we have a group of four, that is, 
e. I am not sure, however, that this is what the inscriber cut. If we 
read the four, the first three are too crowded and the fourth too far 
away and yet not far enough away to belong to a different group. 
This tempts one to regard the second of the four as not part of the 
letter but due to some accident or weathering, and to read two 
vowels, viz. ao. giving a more regular spacing. After this there is a 
short uninscrihed siJace followed by a group of three notches, and that 
in turn followed by a similar uninscrihed distance and then a .single 
notch, a. The whole series, therefore, between n and t is either eiia or 
(more probably) aoua. Thereafter come the letters frdov, agreed on by 
all. At this point Rhys closes the legend hut cpiotes Romilly Allen as 
suggesting after the c "a gap followed by four notches." Three letters 
can be read after v. First a group of four vowel notches. These are 
best seen from the left. The first is faint, the second and thii’d clearer, 
while the fourth, barely visible, can be supplied from its position in 
front of a group of five consonant scores. This ?i is very much 
weathered, especially the ends of the scores. Their beginnings are 
clearer, and Romilly Allen’s •‘four notches" are doubtless four of them. 
This letter is best seen when the sun is just passing off that face. By 
this point the angle has almost disappeared and the succeeding vowel is 
cut on what is nearly a flat surface. It consists of five notches, all of 
them faint but visible, especially when looked at against the sky from 
the north-east. The hollows too can all be felt. There is no sign of 
any scores or notches beyond this, and the inscription ends here. It 
fills the inscribable space so exactly that the craftsman must have 
drawn it out in some coloured material before beginning to cut the 
letters, a practice which we must suppose was the usual rule with 
inscriptions on stone. 

The complete legend therefore runs avuoaniinaouatedoveni, or 
possibly with e instead of ao. The verbation of this can be arrived 
at without much difficulty. Do'eni at the end is a known word and 
also uate in front of it. 'while the remainder divides naturally into 
Avuo and Aiinnan. Divided into its se])arate words the inscription 
thus stands 

ATFO ANUXAO FATE DOYEXI 

' Rhj'S says, "I could not decide whether to count four considerable depressions or exactly 
twice the number by including less perceptil)le ones." I cannot follow him here, as the 
notches are identical, allowing for slight inequalities in weathering. Besides, as remarked 
above, the allowing of only four notche.s to a length of 8 inches is forbidden by the rest of 
the inscription. In deciphering ogam inscriptions this principle must always be kept in mind, 
for it is obvious that the imscriber was bound to keep his .spacing consistent if his work was 
to be readily legible. Many current readings of ogam inscriptions can be rejected immediately 
for their neglect of this con,stantly obsertjed rule. 


0 
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where the fir.st two and the last words are proper names, and the 
translation thus “Avuo Anunao soothsaj'er of Dovenio.” 

Most of the sepulehral monuments, to which class this evidently 
belongs, contain nothing in the epitaph.s but names. The 

formula here gives information as to what the deceased was — an 
interesting addition. It can he paralleled on two Irish stones and 
on three Scottish. Ahitto celi Battifjni, at Whitefield, Co. Kerry, is 
“ (the grave of) A., vassal of Battignos." and at Drumloghan, Co. 
Waterford, an inscription ends cell ^Irt' Qceccit. ‘‘the vassal of A.”' 
The ogam from Lunnasting, Shetland, ends hccvvevv Xehhtnnn. “the 
vassal of N^ehtonn." where a different word for “vassal'’ apiiears, and 
that from Burrian, Orkney, cevv Cerrovcs, “ the vassal of Ceroc." - 
Another instance where the name of the person commemorated is 
followed by a designation is found on the Bressay stone, where one 
of the legends ends dattrr Anna, “foster-father of A." 

In Strabo, writing in the beginning of the first century or a little 
earlier, we find mentioned as the three classes among the Celts enjoy- 
ing special honours, the bardoi, the ouatels and the drnidai — bards, 
prophets and druids. The words are still existent in modern Gaelic, 
bard, fdidh, draoi. In Scotland, owing to the want of early documents, 
we are unable to draw on native sources for information regarding 
the position and functions of these classes in pagan times, though 
there is some in Adamnan’s Life of Cohitnha. But there is sufficient 
material in Ireland, and there can be no doubt that the picture 
presented of the druids and pi'ophets among the Gaels of Ireland 
would be essentially the same among the kindred Gaels of Caledonia,* 

The uates belonged in a general way to the druid class, who may 
be described as the men of learning and teachers of the time, but 
who probably were as much valued for the various kinds of magical 

‘ JIacXeill. The Irish Ogham Iiiscriptioiis. 1909, p. ;169. , 

“ The bptTling hccrrevi- looks uncouth, hut it is so only in the same way as foreigners 
■speaking their onm language are described a.s ■■jabl>eriug" by those unfamiliar with it. The 
orthographical practice in late ogams in Scotlaufl is usually to write all consonants double, 
whether historically <louble or not. except when begiimiug a word and except m and s. 
Aspiration is sometimes indicated by widting h before the aspirated consonant, not after it as 
in the later texts and to-day. We write the word here, therefore, in unaspirated form, ever, 
which stands for older qvev or (jev according to the orthography emploj-ed (usually in the 
inscriptions the labialised ri is written merely (y, not qr). The word qev, "vassal, servant," 
occurs so spelt in an unpublished ogam from northern Scotland, of date before a.d. 900. The 
modern Gaelic, descending from qPr by regular phonetic law. is ce, "companion, spouse," the 
same semantic development as is seen in reli above, which gives to-day ceile, of the same mean- 
ing. It may be remarked in passing that this Old Gaelic inscription of Lunnasting was 
specially selected by Rhys to "challenge" the possibility of its being explained by "any 
Arj'an language" {Proc. Hoc. Aiii. .Scot, vol. xxxii. p. 325). 

^ See Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, vol. i. pp. 218 ft'., and O'Curry, Manners and 
Cnstonis of the Ancieiit Irish, lectures ix. and x. 
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power and supernatural knowledge they were considered to iiosse.ss. The 
special branch of this department to which the uates or prophet devoted 
himself was the art of divination or foretelling future events. It was 
an important role that he played in the life of the time, seeing that 
it was considered unsafe to undertake any business of importance 
without previous consultation of the prophet. They drew auguries 
from observation of the clouds, from astrology or observation of the 
stars, from some magical use of a wheel, called “ wheel divination," 
from the voices of birds and other omens. A king or chief had his 
prophet attached to liimself, on whose skill he relied for guidance 
in his enterprises. This is the meaning of tlie phrase “Dovenio's 
prophet” here. We can justly infer that Dovenio was at least some 
local chief, and also that it was probably he himself who caused this 
monument to be set up over his soothsayer.^ 

2. Besides the inscription there are, as mentioned above, other 
markings of an artificial character. On the north-east face, at the 
height of the last 7i, about 2i feet from the top of the stone, there are 
two small circles connected by two bars. Their diameter is li inch 
and the extreme breadth of the whole is oj inches. This figure can 
he at once identified as one of the so-called “ Pictish .symbols ” — the 
double-disc connected by a cross-bar. Its form here corresponds 
exactly with several examples in the Fife caves, to be found figured in 
the Early Christian Monuments, pt. iii. pp. 371-72. Below this symbol 
there are traces of, at least, another, but only parts are properly 
visible, and I am unable to say more than that it seems to be one of 
the symbols involving circles or parts of circles. 

The presence of these symbols on a stone that falls within the 
pagan period does not prove that they had a religious significance. 
On the contrary, their occurrence on objects and monuments both 
before the introduction of Christianity and after it rather shows that 
their meaning and f)urpose are not to be found in the circle of 
religious ideas — whether pagan^ or Christian — at all. This, however, 
belongs to a different question which cannot be entered on here. It 
must suffice to remark that the establishment of the occurrence of this 

' As an illustration of the uates at work, I may extract the following passage from Joyce, 
O.C., i. p. 229: “On the ere of a certain lSa}/iaui (llrst of November), Dathi, King of Ireland 
(A.D. 40.5 to 42S). who happened at the time to be at Cnoc-nan-druad (the druids' hill), where 
there was then a royal residence, ordered his druid to forecast for him the events of his reign 
from that till the next Samaiu. The druid went to the summit of the hill, where he remained 
all night, and. returning at sunrise, addressed the King .somewhat as the witches addressed 
Macbeth: ‘Art thou asleep. O King of Erin and Alban (Scotland)?' ’’Why the addition to 
my title?' asked the King, 'I am not King of Alban.' And the druid answered that he had 
consulted the clouds of the men of Erin, by which he found out that the king would make a 
conquering e.xpedition to Alban, Britain and Gaul. Which he accordingly did soon afterwards." 
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particular double-disc symbol on a .stone commemorating a nafes 
provides a fact that may prove helpful in the elucidation of these 
curious and ob.scure tigures. 

II. 

The language in which the inscription is wi-itten is commonly called 
Old Celtic, that is. Celtic earlier than about A.D. 600. known to us. so 
fai' as it is known, from inscriptions (mostly iJioper names) of the 
Continent and the British Isles and from the reconstructions of modern 
philology. Whether it is Old Celtic of the (foidelic (Gaelic) branch of 
the Celts or of the Brythonic (Welsh) will be referred to ])resently. 

The orthography contains two poijits calling for remark. The char- 
acter ^ 1 - occurs twice, and both times its value is b. The usual value 
of this sign is r in the ogams generally, that is. the semi-vowel u. as in 
Latin ualere. English dicell. In intervocative position this sound after- 
wai’ds disappears: thus ogam Luf/uvceoea = Old Irish LngacJt. But it 
also occurs with the value of 6. as is proveil by such equations as ogam 
Doratuci = later Du6thoch (nom.). Lugurre = Lug6e. Anarlamattias = 
Aniloniaid (noni.).’ On the other hand, the semi-vowel ii is here 
represented by the sign for the ordinary vowel u (three notches) in 
Acho and nate. A possible explanation of this ambiguity in these 
characters, t-- representing u and b and n and a, may lie in the 
fact that ogam was founded on the Latin alphabet and that in the 
vulgar Latin at the time of its invention there was confusion in the 
orthography of the sounds in <piestit>n. Thus in inscriptions we find 
baliiit for raledt. bi.rit for r/.tvY. inbicfa foi- inricta, etc., and conversely 
iuuente foi' iubente, uoie for boie. etc. 

Avuo. — A noun of the o- declension, nominative singular, for older 
*Aratis; cp. the o- declension in Latin and Greek, erjinis from ecptos, 
iWos. Arno would give in the later language abh, W'hich we find in 
the early Irish abhcdn. ‘‘dwarf, mannikin." - aifd as a personal name 
in Irish saga.^ In nbhcdn the diminutive suffix-group -cun is added 
to the stem. * » 

Anunao. — Also a nominative of the o- declension and an epithet in 
opposition to Arao. 8uch double names are conxTnon, the epithet being 
sometimes descriptive of some bodily feature or xieculiarity, c.q. Cotrjjre 
CaMtenn. “ cat-head," E'c/ra/uc/t Lainfota. “.‘long arm,” Maitie MathraniaiL 
M. “like his mother." If the reading is Amine the word is the nom- 
inative of an i- (e-) stem, or of a consonantal stem with final s fallen. 

Uate. — A nominative of the i- (e-) declension, standing for older 

‘ MacXeill, o.c., p. 345. - ileyer. Contributions to Irish Lexicography. 

” Thuineyscn. Die irische Hehlen- iinrl Konigsagr. p. 49(J. 
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nates. The vowel a is long, and the Old and Modern Gaelic is by 
regular development, /hit/;, ‘•prophet." The Latin nates, of the 
same meaning, formerly considered to be cognate with the Celtic, is 
now held to be a loan-word taken over by the Latins from the Celtic. 
The word has hitherto been known only through the Latin and 
Strabo's ovdrw ; hence the interest of seeing the original here direct 
from Celtic speech. 

The /- stems of the Celtic grammars, it may be noticed, appear as 
e~ stems in the Old Celtic of Scotland: in this word and in the next 
Dove-ni, in Vrobbaccenne-vv of the Aboyne ogam, and probably Ette 
of the Xewton stone. In the Irish ogams the form is 

Doveni. — Genitive singular of a nominative Dovetiiois). In ogam and 
also in the early inscriptions in Roman the genitive of -ios stems is 
written i, though phonetically it was ii (like English “ye"). This can 
be established from known words because of the law whereby Old 
Celtic -ios, -in, etc. in final .syllables was not dro^jped but remains in 
part in the modern language. Thus Old Celtic final -i disappears but 
not final -ii (written -i). Hence Barrovadi (genitive) of the Whithorn, 
Wigtownshire, stone, ‘‘long head,"* is seen to be Barrovadii because of 
modern fadu, “long." Examples are plentiful in the Irish ogams.^ 
Doveni is a case in point. From it comes Dnhni, in modern ortho- 
graphy Dnihhne. The name was extant in the Gaelic of Aberdeenshire 
in the twelfth century, as Dtibni, man's name, in the Book of Deer 
shows. The eponymus of the clan Campbell is Duibhne, whence their 
name Clann Dnibitne. The word also belongs to Ireland, e.cj. Dovinias 
Dovinia of the ogams, genitive of a nominative *Dovinid, a mythological 
personage and possibly a feminine noun. 

The question which branch of Old Celtic this inscription belongs 
to, whether it is to be taken as Old Gaelic or Old Welsh, cannot be 
definitel}' settled from any of its four words ; they might belong to 
either branch, as the laeiguages stood at that date.* The question, there- 
fore, has to be considered in the light of the other early inscrijitions of 
the country which happen ^to contain the words or forms bj' which a 
decision can be reached, and practically all of them do, in my opinion. 
I think they can be shown to be Goidelic both south and north of 
Forth and whether written in Roman or ogam. Auquhollie, therefore. 


‘ Walde. Lnteinisches efymologi.'irheB Wortt'rhurh, s.v. 

’ MacNeill, o.c., p. 352. 

“ Early Christian Monuments, iii. p. 497. 

* MacXeill, o.c., pp. 3 .t6-.57. 

‘ Though iiate to form might he either Goidelic or Brythonic. as a matter of fact it does 
not seem to exist in Welsh, if Rliy.s is right. He says, “ Irisli liad . . .faith, a jn'ophet or 
poet, to which the Welsh lias no etymological equivalent [Celtic Heathendom, pp. 277-78, note). 
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as it contains nothing that is non-Goidelic, is to be classed as an old 
Gaelic inscription like the others which can be proved to be that. 

III. 

For determining the date of this monument evidence is available 
from more than one direction. In the first place, the matter of the 
inscription assigns it to pre-Christian times. It would be unsafe 
to argue from the ab.sence of the cross or other Christian symbols, 
though their absence is significant, but a monument to a .soothsayer 
as soothsayer cannot have been executed after the Chi-istianisa- 
tion of the district. We are here in a pagan atnujsphere among 
pagan practices. The class to which Avuo l)elonged were the chief 
opponents of the new faith. The allusions to the druids and 
prophets in the early hagiographic literature, such as the lives of 
Patrick and Columba, are clear on that and equally so on the proper 
Christian attitude towards them, viz. that their arts and influence were 
execrable and blasphemous and had to be met and countered wherevei- 
they showed face. No Christian Dovenio, we may conclude, could thus 
have signified his appreciation of his soothsayer. This fixes a lower limit 
for the date of the stozie, but depending on what date can be assigned 
to the introduction of Christianity. I should put it as certainly prior 
to A.D. 600, possibly more than a hundred years earlier, reasoning from 
the language of the inscriptions on the Christian stones of Fordun (two 
inscriptions) and Aboyne. and from the considerable period demanded 
for the development of the native Christian art which these and similar 
monuments show. 

The general aiipearance of the monument is primitive. The double- 
disc s^'nibol is devoid of ornamentation or elaboration of any kind. 

The lingui-stic evidence is in agreement, and is of itself sufficient to 
provide an approximate date. Original final syllables are all preserved ; 
thqs Avu-o Anuna-o Uat-c, There is general agreement that the loss 
of end S3dlable3 in Goidelic took place in the course of the sixth centuiy.* 
In Scotland the earliest inscriptions both in iloinan and ogam are prior 
to the working of this law, and the evidence points to its having 
operated here in the same centuiy as in Ireland.- In our later ogams the 
change has taken place, but some of these can be put bj' other tests to 
a date not later than the middle of the sixth centuiy.^ 

‘ Pedersen. Vergleich. Gramm, d. keltischen Sprachen, i. p. 213. 

“Original final syllable.? are still pre.sent in the following in.sorifitions : Yarrow, Kirk- 
liston, Greenloaning, Gigha, Xewton (Roman), Brandsbutt. 

“ The tendency has been to place the "late ogams” of Scotland much too late. The lo.s.s 
of final syllables in Goidelic was followed by the second great sound-law, viz. the syncope of 
the second syllable in words of three or more syllables; thus Doveni becomes Dnbni. This 
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The upper limit of date is not so easy to fix. If we knew when 
the final s disappeared in nominatives like Aritos. Annnaos. uateft. 
we should have a fixed point, hut there is uncertainty about that. 

In the Gaulish inscriptions it is normally present, though there are 
also exam]de.s where it is not.^ From the form of the words of Auqu- 
hollie as they stand there is prolaibly nothing to prevent the inscription 
being i^ut even earlier than A.i). dOO, but on the other hand it is to be 
remembered that the Hrst alphabet which the Caledonians used was 
the Roman and that the ogam is subsequent to that. This inscription 
may therefore, I think, reasonably be referred to some time within the 
hundred or hundred and fifty years after about A.D. 300. 

IV. 

Tliis stone and inscription have been treated in the foregoing as 
the work of the native Caledonians or Piets of the district, and 
naturally so. At the same time the view is to be met with in the 
literature of the subject that the mere fact that an inscription is in 
the ogam character suggests an Irish origin. Professor R. A. S. 
Macalister, for example, includes the Gigha, Argyll, ogam stone in his 
Irish Epigraphi/, tacitly assuming that it is Irish, and ignoring the 
possibility that it may he older than the invasion of the Dalriadic 
Scots.- He also refers to the other Scottish ogams by the curious 
phrase that they were “cut under Pictish influence,” which is as if one 
were to say that the Latin inscriptions of Italy were cut under Roman 
influence or those of Greece under Greek influence. The latent assump- 
tion in this way of regarding ogam is simply this, that this alphabet 
was Irish and that wherever it is found in epigraphy it is the work of 
Irishmen. In support of this view it can be pointed out that AYales, 
Cornwall, and Devon possess some twenty ogam-inscribed stones of 
about the same date as the early Irish examjjles, and bearing Goidelic 
legends. It is thus clt^ar that this is not a case merely of the spread 
of an alphabet, but that Goidelic-speaking Celts must have been present 

law- has alreaclj- lieen fully carried Tuit in the earliest nianu.script material of Ireland, round 
about A.D. 700, and also in Scotland, a.s the personal and place names in Adanman'.s Life of 
Columha bear witness: compare also the place name Peunfahel on the Forth, which Bede 
writing soon after 7IK) gives as a Picti.sh word and which is for older *Pi(/no-bal-, the second 
.syllable being thus .syncopated. Now the •‘late" ogams, where they contain relevant words, 
are at the stage when, though the original end-.syllables are lost, the second syllable is still 
unsyncopated. On this and on other linguistic grounds the dating of these, in the pai-ly 
Christian iLonv me nfs. i. pp. 22-2.3 and other works, as late as the ninth century is quite 
at sea. 

' Dottin, La luayue gauloise. p. 66, and Pedensen, Vergleicli. Gramm. <1. kelt. Sj/rfielien, 
i. p. 24.5. 

“ This is the true date, 1 believe, the late niaq of Professor Macalister's reading not 
being on the stone. The legend consists of two words only. 
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in this Brythonic country. The same explanation is offered for the 
Goidelic ogams of Scotland, that they are done by Irish immigrants. 
But the two have nothing in common. In the third century and 
onwards Wales was invaded by Irish from the south of Ireland and 
great parts of it were conquered and held for a considerable period. 
It is to these invaders that the Goidelic inscriptions are owing, and. 
after their overthrow and expulsion by the Brythons, ogam and Goidelic 
alike disappear. In Scotland, on the other hand, the only invasion from 
Ireland that is known of is that of the Dalriadic Scots who established 
a footing in Argyll only in the beginning f)f the sixth century. Their 
territory relatively to the rest of Scotland was remote and of little 
account, and during the time that the hitei’ ogam inscriptions were 
being written in Scotland the part played by these Dah'iads in Scottish 
history was extremely insignificant : they did little more than main- 
tain their hold on their remote corner. ^ to say nothing of the fact 
that the Caledonians (or Piets) were writing ogam before the Dalriads 
set foot in Scotland at all. On general historical grounds, therefore, 
there is no more reason to doubt that the Celtic inscriptions of 
Scotland, in whatever alphabet, were done by the natives than there 
is to doubt that the “ Duenos ' inscription, for example, in Rome was 
done by Latins, and the onus of proof lies on those who doubt thern.- 
This being so, the use of the ogam alphabet by the Scottish Celts 
can only have originated in one of two ways. They either invented it 
themselves or they accpxired a knowledge of it from their neighbours. 
Either alternative is equally possible. There is no reason why the 
invention should not have been theirs, and none why they should not 
have learnt it from others, as the history of the spread of alphabetic 
writing shows. But the question which alternative is correct has not 
reallj" been considered ^litherto. For that, various reasons might be 
suggested, but one is enough, that owing to the numerical preponderance 
of, ogams in Ireland it has been taken for gx^anted that this is the 
place of origin. Nevertheless it is doubtful if the argument from 
numbers is conclusiAe by itself. An invention does not necessarily 
reach its maximum of use in the place where it originated, as witness 


‘ Quif'gin rightly points out this in refusing to accept the mighty houleversement of the 
original language of Scotland often ascribed to thi.s small tribe. Eii< yclupcedU' Britmt nica, 1910, 
vol. V. p. 622, and W. F. Skene before in Cdfic Scotland. 

“ Features in which the Auquhollie legend differs from Irish, though it is equally Goidelic, 
may be mentioned; (1) The man's name is in the nominative case. Very rare in Ireland; 
indeed there seems to be no certain example. The nominative case is invariable in Scotland. (2) 
Dove-ni as against Irish Dovi-nia. t.S) The .semi vowel preserved in Avao. No instance. I 
think, in Irish. The Greenloaning stone also has it. (It 0-stenis are in -o, in Irish in a 
Avuo, Anunao. So also in all Scottish inscriptions from Barrovadi of 'Whithorn to Nehhtonn 
of Lunnasting, from *Xikt-o-gni. 
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the statistics of motor cars to-day ; there may be factors at work up- 
setting this. The fashion of inscribing epitaphs on stones in the south 
of Ireland more than elsewhere may be due to causes of which we are 
ignorant to-daj’. It does not necessarily follow that ogam was more 
current there or had been invented there, for it has to be remembered 
that it was not confined to lapidary woi’k (though that only has survived) 
but was used for all purposes that are served by any alphabet. 

The starting point in any investigation of its history is the fact 
that ogam is founded on the Latin alphabet.^ Quiggin says, “ It was 
probably invented by some person from the south of Ireland who 
received his knowledge of the Roman letter.s from traders from the 
mouth of the Loire.”- Rhys’s opinion is that “the most probable 
theory is that which regards it as iuA'ented duilng the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, by a Goidelic grammarian who had seen the Brythons 
of the Roman province making use of Latin letters.” ® The vagueness 
of these hypotheses is sufficiently obvious, and the reason is that no 
proof can be offered that the Irish had any knowledge of the Roman 
alphabet at the time that ogam was invented. It is, of course, possible 
to say that the ogam alphabet itself proves this knowledge, but this is 
a precarious argument if it can be shown that there were other 
Goidelic Celts (for ogam is a Goidelic contrivance), not Irish, who did 
know the Roman alphabet and used it at the time required and did 
afterwards use ogam. The possibility that ogam is of Scottish origin 
has to be taken into account, and the following facts can be offered as 
presenting a case for examination. 

1. From the end of the first century onwards the Celts of Scotland 
north of Forth were in close touch with the Romans in a way that 
the Irish were not, and had good opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with their alphaljet. That they did is attestecf by sevei-al inscriptions, 
one at Newton, Aberdeenshire,' mostly in Roman cursives, and another 
in Roman capitals frwni Greenloaning, Perthshire. A third, recenj;ly 
discovered but not yet published, is of very early date, and is non- 
sepulchral. These three gre in "Goidelic vernacular and contain no 
Latin. A small stone from a Celtic fort at Burghead, Morayshire, 
contains Roman capitals of the early centuries A.D. ; it is apparently 
some magic formula, of which only the initial letters are given. 

2. The existence of ogam in Scotland as early as in Ireland is 
attested by the Auquhollie and Gigha stones. 

‘ “Dies Alphabet, das gewiss nichts als eine UmbiUlung des lateinischen Alphabets, . . .” 
(Pedersen, o.c., i. p. i). “The Ogham alphabet is based on the Latin alphabet’’ (MacNelll, 
O.C., p. 33t). 

' Eiicyclop(nlia Bfitanniva, 1910, v. p. 623. 

’ Chambers's Ennjchqxrflia, 1891, vii. p. .583. 


* Dlack, The Nnvton Stone, 1922. 
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3. As MacNeill points out, “the orthographical system of ogam and 
the orthographical system of early manuscript Irish are as distinct 
and separate as if they belonged to two unrelated languages.” In 
particular the consonants c, f, p, and y, d, h are differently treated in 
the two. As regards these, the orthography of Old Irish is based on 
the Brythonic pronunciation of Latin which the Irish received from 
the Brythonic missionaries. There is no trace of this in the ogam 
orthography.* Now the Caledonian Gael was quite removed from 
British influence before about 400, when British missionaries began to 
penetrate the country. He learnt the alphabet direct from Roman 
sources, or, what is perhaps more probable, from the more or less 
Romanised fellow-Celts of southern Scotland who regained their in- 
dependence on the withdrawal of the Romans south of the Cheviots 
and the Solway early in the reign of Commodns. - The place-names of 
this district, and the Yarrow and Whithorn inscriptions, prove that 
these Celts were Goidels like himself. 

4. The forms of the ogam letters are so utterly unlike those of 
the Roman alphabet that the question naturally presents itself, what 
could have suggested such a curious ami cumbi'ous device? Some 
arclneological matter can be pointed to which points to an answer. 
The essential features of the alphabet are a centre or stem line, at 
right angles to which are groups of scores, some of ■\^■hich intersect 
the stem line. Now there can he seen in the Fife caves, among other 
“scribings” whose significance is unknown, figures bearing an essential 
resemblance to the ogam alphabetic device. Gthers occur in a cave in 
Arran, I understand. A small disc from a kitchen-midden in Caithness, 
now in the National Museum, which is probably an amulet, contains 
a figure closely resembling ogam ; and I have lately seen a stone in 
the parish of Rayne, *Afberdeenshire, inscribed Avith similar sculptur- 
ings.^ This pre-alphabetic “ogam," as Ave may call it, can be conjectured 
to,haA'e some symbolical A'alue. It probably bore the name of ogam 
and AA'as connected Avith the AA'orship of Oyma. the god (jf language and 
eloquence. At all eA’ents, the occurrence of these figures in Scotland 
shoAA-s that, if alphabetic ogam was inA'ented there, it had not to be 
constructed out of the A'ague. We can see Avhence the iiiAentor dreAA' 
the suggestion. ^Ye can see also why the ogam alphabet should haAe 
been preferred to the Roman : it doubtless took oA'er the old natiA'e 
religious associations connected AA'ith the earlier symbolism. 

^ MacXeill, o.c., pp. 386-39. and cp. Thurneysen. Ifandbuch des Alti /'{,•:<( Jif $ 906. 

2 Macdonald, The Boinaa Wall in Scotland, p. 4U7. 

^ Owing to its position in a d^-ke, only one face of this large stone wa.s visible when I saw 
it, but the markings are evidently continued on another or others. Arrangements will be 
made to liave it taken out and properly examined. 
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VI. 

FCRTHER DISCOVERIES OX THE LINE OF THE AXTOXIXE WALL. 

Ry GEORGE MACDONALD, C.B.. F.B.A., LL.D., D.Litt.. F.S.A.Scot. 

Ill February 1915 I gave the Society an account of the results of a 
series of investigations which, with the aid of a Research Grant 
from the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland, I had been 
carrying on along the line of the Antonine Wall in odd moments of 
leisure.’^ The work I had mapped out for myself was then still in pro- 
gress, and I was hopeful that within a comparatively brief period I 
should he ahle to complete it. Ten j^ears have elapsed, hut it is not 
yet finished. Much to my regret, there seems little prospect of its being 
resumed in the immediate future. It may therefore he well that, so 
long as my recollection remains sufticiently fresh to give form and 
substance to the material which my rough notes provide, I should 
endeavour to unravel the tangled skein, and combine into an intelligible 
whole the main items of fresh information that have been acquired in 
the interval. 

It is a pleasure to make cordial acknowledgment of the generous 
assistance I have received. The renewed help of the Carnegie Trust 
was, of course, indispensable. And the same is true of the facilities so 
readily granted me by proprietors like Mr H. M. Cadell of Grange, the 
late Mr Forbes of Callendar and his son Mr Charles Forbes, as well as 
by tenant-farmers and occupiers everywhere. The list of those to whom 
I am in various ways indebted includes the names of Mr A. O. Curie, 
Mr John MTntosh of the Gartshore Estate, Mr John Mathieson, formerly 
of the Ordnance Survey, Mr T. Douglas AVallace, %ind Mr Janies W. Young, 
now of Bishop Burton Estates, Yorkshire. Finally, I would mention 
honoris et pietatis causa three who are no longer alive to receive the 
special thanks that would have been their due — the Rev. Robert 
Gardner of Bo’ness and Mr Jamt»i Smith of Mumrills, both cut off in 
their prime, and the veteran Mr Mungo Buchanan of Falkirk, who 
survived long enough to be gratified by the news that the end of the 
AVall had been found, although the infirmities of old age prevented 
him from seeing it with his own eyes. 

I. From Inveravox to Bridgeness. (Plates I. and II.) 

The long delay that has taken place has been due not to one 
but to several causes. The continuance of the War made it at first 

‘ Proceedi/ig'i, xlix, pp. 9^5 tl'. 
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difficult and then impossible to obtain the necessary labour. After the 
Armistice my own duties increased so much in complexity that it 
became less and less easy to snatch an occasional afternoon of freedom. 
Above all, however, the problem that most urgently called for solution 
— a determination of the exact line which the Wall had followed 
between its crossing of the River Avon atid the sea — proved far more 
difficult than might have been antici])ated. Again and again the trail 
was lost, and sometimes it was not recovered until much time had 
been spent in the fruitless pursuit of clues that turned out to he mis- 
leading. That the track has at last been laid down on the Ordnance Map 
with approximate correctness is due in no small measni’e to the know- 
ledge of soils possessed by the experienced workman who did the 
digging under my direction, Mr M'illiam Gibson, diainer, Laurieston. 
Although we had to feel our way now in one direction, now in another, 
and had frequently to retrace our steps, it will be convenient to make 
the description of oiir progress continuous. Further, in the account 1 
am going to give, I propose to begin at the Avon and advance east- 
wards. No doubt the builders of the Wall followed the opposite 
course, but for our immediate purpose it will he less confusing to 
adopt the traditional convention. 

In the i)aper to which I have already referred 1 described the rapid 
descent of the great Ditch from Polmonthill to the west bank of the 
Avon, indicating that its appearance there still justifies the language 
used of it long ago by Dr John Buchanan, when he spoke of it as 
"an immense slice cut out of the breast of the hrup, with well-preserved 
edges.” On the opposite side of the rivei-, and for a considerable 
distance beyond, no trace of it is now visible. The plough has been 
busy in these fields for generations, and, moreover, the level ground 
near the bank must often have been inundated by the ovei’flow of the 
stream. Indeed, there is no certainty that in Roman times the course 
ofrthe Avon at this particular point was identical with that which it 
follows to-daj' — a circumstance which makes it peculiarly hazardous to 
offer any conjecture as to the precise position of the cantdJum which 
we may presume to have been located somewhere in the immediate 
neighbourhood. Nevertheless, on the facts as at present known, I am 
disposed to suggest that the Roman fort of Inveravon stood some- 
where on the slope that climbs up to the old Tower, rather than on 
the plateau that lies farther to the east. 

My reason for this conclusion is twofold. In the first place, in 
trenching for the Ditch near the river, and again at the top of the 
field, we laid bare, at a depth of about 2 feet below the present 
surface, a number of stones that had clearly been placed, where thev 
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still lie, by human hands. The tenant, Mr Taylor, had previously been 
puzzled to find them exposed when a drain was being cut, and it was 
in consequence of the information he supplied that we opened them 
up again, hoping they would prove to be the foundation of the Wall.^ 
In this expectation we were disappointed. The hypothesis was ruled 
out by the manner in which they were arranged. Yet no alternative 
exj)lanation occurred either to Mr Curie (who paid a special visit to 
Inveravon to examine them) or to myself. The most that can be said 
of them is that they bear witness to occupation of some sort. Their 
date, like their purpose, remains problematical, although it is perhaps 
not without significance that I picked up among them a fragment of 
pottery that had almost certainly belonged to a second-century red 
ninrtariiini. Such a fragment would, indeed, be a slender basis on which 
to rear so imposing a structure as a Roman castellum. But the second 
of the two considerations of which I spoke must also be taken account 
of. As I shall show presently, the points at which Wall and Ditch left 
the east bank of the Avon were not exactly opposite those at which 
they touched it on the west ; they were about 140 feet lower down the 
stream. There is nothing in the configuration of the ground which 
would have prevented exact correspondence. On the other hand, the 
thrust northwards becomes readily intelligible if we suppose that it 
was prompted by a desire to leave room for a small fort in the rear 
of the Wall. And a small fort was all that was needed here, because 
(as we shall see by and by) Mumrills, its immediate neighbour on the 
west, was in all probability much larger and more strongly garrisoned 
than any of the other castella on the isthmus. Inveravon, then, may 
not have been even as large as Rough Castle. 

To quit speculation and turn to the actual^ results of digging, our 
survey can most conveniently start from a point on the right bank of 
the mill-lade (shown on Plate I.), about 20 yards below the sluice. 
This would represent 'the middle of the great Ditch. Explorat(jry 
trenches proved that from here ^the limes had run straight towards 
the north-east for rather more than 100 yards, when it took a decided 
swing towards the right. The discovery of its exact course was due, 
in the first instance, to a hint given me by the tenant, who told me 
of a line where the corn was wont to grow taller in dry summers. 
The hatched markings which appear at the top of the field on the 
Ordnance Survey Map of 1898 are thus inaccurate. Still more so, as I 
pointed out in 1911, are the ‘-Remains of the Wall of Antoninus Pius," 
which are there shown passing along the front of the wooded plateau 

^ It seems not improbable that it was some part of this stonework which was noted in 
1870 {Proceedings, ix. p. 48>. 
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that overlooks the Carse. As a matter of fact, the little cottage hy 
the roadside is built on the north hank of the Homan Ditch. Cracks 
and rents in the west gable, especially towards it.s southern end, tell 
their own tale quite plainly. 

Attempts to ascertain what happened on the farther side of the 
road were unsuccessful. The ground on and about the wooded knoll 
where the Tower stands has been much terraced and altered. This, 
combined with the work of the trees, rendered our efforts fruitless. 
But there can have been little or no considerable deviation until 40 
or 50 yards from the front of the farm-house of Inveravon. In my 
Roman WaU in ScotlanrR I suggested that the line had passed through 
the farm-buildings and had then "traversed the fields beyond them, 
making across the high ground straight for the bridge over the North 
British Railway." I went on to indicate that ‘‘when the oijportunity 
for excavation does arise, the Ditch might be looked for, in the first 
instance, 30 or 40 yards to the left of the road that runs past Inver- 
avon on the south.” So far as the farm-buildings are concerned, I 
was right. For the rest, excavation has shown that I was wrong. 
Very marked subsidences in the side wall of the dwelling-house and 
again in the steading enabled us to follow the Ditch as it once more 
made a pronounced swing towards the right, apparently in order to 
reach the high ground as rapidly as possible. The decided “elbow” 
which results reflects to a certain extent the configuration of the steep 
bank of the river. The ploughman's cottage probably lies astride of 
the site of the Wall. Excavation proved that the Ditch had crossed 
the hedge into the road a little Avay to the east of it, and that for the 
next 500 yards or so it had run fairly straight, partly under the 
modern road but often very largely in the fields to the south of 
it. In one of our cuttings we found, 20 feet in the rear, stones that 
may have been the remnants of the foundation of the Wall, torn up 
appf.rently as recently as 1842.’ • 

Shortly after reaching the top of the hill and just before beginning 
the actual descent into the little vallej^ whicli^ffords a passage for the 
railway, the road takes a turn to the right, only to resume its former 
course presently. About the same point the limes must also have 
turned slightly in the same direction. As one goes down the hill towards 
the White Bridge, the hollow of the Ditch is distinctly discernible on the 
slope of the opposite bank. Although the hatched markings on the 
Survey Map of 1898 are roughly accurate, they do not quite correspond 
to the facts. They suggest, for in.stance, that in Field No. 650 the 
Ditch ran to the south of the hedge. This is not so. About 100 yards 
‘ Pp. 142 f. 2 jf,;,/ 
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beyond the Bridge its line passes underneath the line of the road. 
Thereafter, for more than half a mile eastwards, road and Ditch keep 
such close company that we may safely postulate a real connection 
between them : the course of the later construction has originally 
been determined by that of the earlier. Trenching made it clear that 
they seldom, if ever, coincided exactly. But there was no doubt as to 
their general agreement. Further proof was forthcoming in the shape 
of numerous traces of the foundation of the Wall, which invariably 
occurred in the fields on the south side of the hedge. Sometimes its 
line was plainly indicated by a band of clay, glistening white amid the 
freshly turned-up soil of a ploughed expanse. Sometimes stray kerh- 
stones had been brought to the surface and tossed on one side by the 
ploughman, isolated survivors of the uprooting which took place in 1861 
and earlier. 

In reproducing Mr A. S. R. Learmonth's account of this uprooting,' 
I ventured to question his impression that it was the Roman road 
which he had encountered. I said it was much more likely to have 
been the foundation of the Roman Wall. My diagnosis has been 
satisfactorily confirmed. Writing some fifty years after the event, 
Mr Learnionth stated that the “causeway" which he removed was 
in the Easter Wellacres field — the fourth held on the right-hand side 
after crossing the railway— and that it was “about 20 or 30 yards west 
of that part of the road leading to Upper Kinniel known as ‘The Stey 
Step,' and about the same distance to the south of the road to Nether 
Kinniel." I have italicised the signihcant words. Now, in following 
the indications I have described above, we struck a fairly well-preserved 
section of the stone base of the Wall in the narrow strip of untilled 
ground that separates the Easter Wellacres held (No. 643) from “The 
Stey Step.” Where the section was exposed*on the inner side of the 
hedge, the south kerb and the greater part of the centre were still in 
situ, the former being .54 feet south of the road to Nether Kinniel. On 
the outer side the north kerb was intact, enabling us to hx the original 
breadth of the whole a^ 16 feet. There was no sign of lamination 
in the earth that rested upon it. Glay, however, was present in 
abundance. The coincidence between the 54 feet and Mr Learmonth's 
“20 or 30 yards " is remarkable, particularly if it be borne in mind 
that, by the time the hedge is reached, the Wall has already- begun to 
assume the northerly trend that characterises the next 300 yards of its 
course. 

Crossing “The Stey Step,” we noted, projecting from the bank, some 
of the stones that had belonged to the base of the Wall. After it 

‘ Honuin Wall in Scotland, p. 144. 
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enters the Summerhouse Park (Field No. 674), the line heads almost 
straight for the Old Quarry (see Plate I.). In 1911, accepting a hint 
conveyed to me by Mr Learnionth, I adopted the view that this was at 
first its general direction. Investigation with the spade in 1915 proved 
that so far I was justified. But it also proved that for some distance 
beyond I had gone completely astray. My account of the next three- 
quarters of a mile requires to be entirely rewritten. After a Aveary 
search, we were driA'en to the conclusion that Mr Learmonth was 
wrong in his suggestion as to the further cour.se of the Ditch. There 
was no such doubling back southwards, as he had supposed. We 
therefore returned to the hollow in which we had A'eiified its presence, 
and were then able, by trenching at short intervals, to carry the line to 
the edge of the steep bank that overhangs the road. There it seemed 
to stop abruptly. The road is called the Cowbank Road, and I Avas at 
once reminded of Avhat Maitland says‘ as to the beginning — or, as 
Gordon and Horsley Avould haA e put it — the end of “ Graham's Dike. " 

“This Wall began on the southern coast of the frith of Forth, 
about a mile to the AvestAvard of the tOAvn of BorroAA’Stouness. at 
the brow of a steep hill called the Cowbank, near the paA'ilion 
or summer-house at the north-western corner of Kinniel-park, a 
little to the eastward of the village of Kinniel ; as is manifest by 
the eastern end of the ditch’s being plainly to be seen at the 
precipice of the CoAvbank. adjoining to the road leading to the 
toAvn of BorroAA'stouness. " 

Maitland's description of what he saw is obviously accurate. But 
his idea that the Ditch began — or ended — here was quite erroneous, as 
Avas conclusively demonstrated by our iiiA’estigations of 1915. For the 
next couple of hundred yards it must haA’e run along the face of the 
CoAvbank, with the Wafi on the high ground immediately aboAe it. 
Indeed, noAV that AA^e knoAA' Avhere to look for it, its track seems at 
some points plainly discernible. Nevertheless, at. first Ave should have 
been altogether nonplussed, had Ave not laid hold of a definitely ascer- 
tained point much farther east and Phen Avjjrked back westAA'ards to 
establish the line. This Ave AA’ere able to do in the most satisfactoiy 
fashion by uncoA'ering the remnants of the stone foundation at tAAO 
points in the AA^ood to the north of the large reserA’oir (No. 676). About 
65 feet east of the gate into the Summerhouse Park Ave found the south 
kerb 2 feet beloAA’ the present surface. The centre A\as also Avell pre- 
sei A ed, but the iioi'th kerb had been torn aAAay, thus reducing the total 
AAudth to 12 feet 6 inches. Clay Avas much in eA’idence, rising at one 
place in a solid mass for 7 inches. At a distance of 22 feet farther 


History of ftcotlaad, i. p. 171. 
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east we ex|)()st'(l a ^t'coml seetioii eoiisi.stiiij^ of 15 feet of the north kerb 
with ii eoiiNiderahli' portion of the centre. In the first case there was 
an interval of about 10 feet between the northern edge of the stone 
foundation and tlie modern wall tliat runs along the top of the hank. 

After (putting the wood above tin; lai'gei" reservoir the course of 
\Yall and Ditch runs almost ]K*rfectly straight for well over two miles. 
It traverses tin- small reservoir (No. 698) about midway between its 
iKjrthern and southern ends, and continues through the Meadows, as 
the large park is called, in the direction (jf Kinneil House. The park 
contains several con-^])icuous hollows, which were regarded by the 
Ordnance Surveyoi-s of 1898 as the remains of tlie Homan Ditch. In 
1911 I expressed tin' opinion that the identification ^^ as erroneous. That 
opinion must now he retr.acted, or at any rate very seriously qualified. 

There is no donht that the liollow to the west does actually represent 

the Ditch. Farther east it is different. The surface there has been 
considerably altered since Koman times, tipparently by the construction 
of a “gallop " f(.)r horses, with the result that what now looks like the 
Ditch is at various points something much more modern. The line as 
I have laid it down was arrived at by trenching at short intervals 

from end to end of the Meadows, and it may he taken as approxi- 

mately accurate. Yot far from the eastern extremity we found a small 
remnant of the stone base of the Wall about 22 inches beneath the 
present surface. It was about 12 feet broad, with a neat kerb on the 
south side, the kerb on the north having been entirely removed. As 
usual, there was a good deal of whitish clay above it. This fragment 
was of special interest, because (so far as 1 wa-« able to determine) it 
is the Tiujst easterly that still survives. 

Crossing the little streamlet at the east end of the Meadows, the 
line passes close to Kinneil House, so close tliat the outer wall of the 
south wing of the building must run almost along what was once the 
north lip of the Ditch. Proof that this wjis actually the course wl^ich 
the Ditch followed is furnished bv the condition of the north wall of the 
garden towards its easterr end. Despite the fact that on its outer or 
northern face it is shored up by stone buttresses, the wall exhibits 
marked signs of collapse." Cracks in the front wall of the building to 
the east tell the same story. The sidjsidences are. of course, due to 
the fact that the heavy masonry rests on the •• made up " soil with 
wdiich the great holhjw of the Dit(di is now filled. Field Yo. 102 is 

' When I fuse noteii these, in lid.V tliey were eoinpletely eoiu eiileil frnin onlinary \ iew l)y 
a clump of rhododendrons. Since the grounds of Kinneil House jjassed under the control of 
Bo’nes-s Town Council, the shrnl>s liave been cle.ired away, leavnm- the wall and buttresses 
uncovered. 
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entered very near its nortli-western corner. At this point the middle of 
the Ditch is about 30 feet soutli of the main avenue leading to the 
mansion-hou.se: the handwriting on the houndary wall i.s plain to see. 
By the time the little glen through which the Gil Burn flows is 
reached, the distance has increased to 70 or 80 feet. From the margin 
of the field a “ sheugh runs down the hank towards the stream. This 
appears to reijresent the most easteidy i'em?iant of the Roman Ditch 
that is still traceable 1121011 the surface. 

Here it may be of interest to turn back for a moment, and glance at 
the nature and extent of the error Involved in my former suggestion 
as to the course which the liiiirs had followed in and about the 2 Jolicies 
of Kinneil House. At the 2 ioiiit whei-e the deviation from the true line 
has turned out to be greatest, the dilference amounts to as much as 
300 yards. My earlier view, it will be remembered, was based 2 iartly 
on a 2 Jfc“i‘^onal recollection of Mr Learmonth's. partly on statements 
made by Sir Robert Sibbald and the Anonymous Ti'aveller of 1697.1 
Mr Learmonth, however, was assuming (as I did) that, when Sibbald 
wrote that the Wall through "Kiniel Wood." he was speaking 

of the wood which is now known by that name and which lies on the 
south of the Meadows, whei-eas there seems to be no reason why the 
words should not cover also the belt of trees on the north, within 
which the remains of the stone foundation were actually laid bare in 
1915. The statement of the Anonymous Traveller to the elfect that 
the Roman Wall was "within a bowshoott" to the south of Kinneil 
House is easy to account for. But. Injwever the dis- 

crepancy is to be exj)lained, it cannot be regarded as in any way 
weakening the new evidence. The s|)ade. as Professor Haverfield used 
to say. is mightier than the 2 >en. 

It should be added that the error bi-ought with it a com 2 )ensating 
advantage. Pursuit of the false scent led to the discovery of what 
may fairly be assumed to have been tr.aces of Hie Military Way. The 
most considerable of these was a section of kerbing. about 10 feet long, 
which we uncovered, inside the wood, 16 feet or 17 feet south of the gate 
near the south-east corner of the Suinmerhouse Park. The others were 
more fragmentary, and consisted of accumulations of stones, which 
were noted at intervals thi'oughout the wood, along a line running 
eastwards, and which «ere .s|>ecially conspicuous wherever there was a 
small watercourse. The same i)henomenon was very observable, much 
nearer the Wall itself, on both sides of the streamlet that trickles past 
Kinneil House on the west. If these indications are to be relied upon, 
then the Military Way, in its journey through the wood, must have 

* in pp. 145 tf. 
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kept at an abnormally lony distance to the south ot' Ditch and all. 
And that is precisely what might be expected from the character of 
the terrain. In Roman times the intervening ground, now reju'i'smited 
by the Meadows, was in all probability full of mar''hy hollows; ev(“n 
to-day it contains two reservoirs and a curling-pond. Tlie engineers 
of a road on which there was to be continuou'. and important traffic 
would have good reason to avoid if. 

The elfoct of such a divia-gence would l)e to give tht‘ whole hnu’s 
at this point the appearance of a tiglitly-stiaing bow. the place of the 
string being occupied by Wall and Ditch and that of the bow itself by 
the Military Way. As already indicated, the latter ^^■ould seem almost to 
have resumed its normal distance by the time it ci-os-,ed the ■'tia'andet 
close to Kinneil H(juse. The course which it follow(Ml farther east is 
very possibly marked by a line of scattered stones \vhicb can still be 
seen running down the west bank of the Gil Burn. The line is too far 
to the south of the "sheugh," of which I have s))oken. to represent the 
remains of the base of the Wall. And the possibility first suggested is 
supported by evidence obtained in the H(>ld immediately adjoining. 
Trenches dug opposite the end of the line. 15 feet and 80 feet out from 
the fence, revealed, at depths of 1 foot and 2 feet resi)ectively. stones 
which, in the second case at least, had been caiad’ully laid and covered 
with packed gravel. They had been too much disturbed to admit of 
any estimate being formed of tln^ width ov(>r which they had originally 
extended. A peculiar feature was the ap])earance in the second trencli 
of a good deal of decayed vegetable matter: at one point a layer of it 
rested directly on the stones. 

Immediately beyonil the Gil Burn stands the old dower-house of 
Kinneil, now known as The Dean. It has been built right astride of 
the line of Mbill and Ditch. Here or hereabouts must be the .site of 
the Roman castelluin which considerations of distance would lead us to 
look for at or near thw point. But the building of the house and the 
making of the garden have involved so much levelling and cutting 
aw-ay of the ground that it woukT be idle to search for indications of 
it now in this particular .spot. Some might possibly be found bv care- 
ful digging in the field to the east. Certainly it would be difficult to 
hit upon a situation more suitable than the slope enclosed within the 
angle which the Gil Burn forms at The Dean. And it is perhaps worth 
pointing out that on this liturs almost all of the forts which lay near 
streams or rivers (as many of them did) were on the east (or south) bank. 
Obvious instances are Rough Castle, Castlecary, Cadder, Balmuildy, and 
Duntocher. No doubt in some ca.ses. as at Rough Castle and Duntocher, 
the ground on that side was peculiarly w^ell adapted for the purpose. 
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just as it was at the Gil Burn. But there was another reason. Agricola, 
by whom the sites seem to have been originally selected, in all prob- 
ability advanced from Forth to Clyde, and it would be only natural 
that he sht)uld plant his casteUa on the hither side of the streams he 
had to cross. 

In 1911, on the strength of evidence which need not be recapitulated 
here, I suggested that, hej-ond The Dean. Rampart and Ditch must 
"have run not very far from the modern high road."* This view was 
fully confirmed by the investigations of 1915 and following years. We 
found the Ditch just before it passed out of The Dean garden, when 
its direction showed that the modern road to Bo'ness was at first laid 
over its northern half. In point of fact, for nearly two miles the 
coincidence is more or less complete. This we were able to establish 
partly by positive and i)artly bj' negative evidence. Near The Dean, and 
again about 950 yards farther east, trenching in the fields immediately 
to the south revealed forced soil close to the boundary wall, sometimes to 
a depth of fully I feet. On the other hand, the great cutting made for 
the quarry, midway between, betrays no trace of an earlier disturbance 
of the ground. Presumably, therefoi-e, the higlnvay must provide an 
almost complete covering. It is, of course, proverbially difficult to 
prove a negative, but the results of a series of exhaustive searches seem 
to be conclusive. Wherever a divei-gence from the direct line of the 
road appeared possible, holes were dug at intervals of a few feet for 
distances of as much as 100 yards north or south. In none of these was 
any sign of the Ditch discernible. The obvious inference may, I think, 
he quite safely accepted. 

We are thus brought to the vill.a called ‘•Graham’s Dyke," the name 
of which —derived as it is from a far older group of cottages that have 
now disappeared — we are justified in regarding as a trustworthy land- 
mark. When the name was originally bestowed on the cottages, some 
r«nains of the Ditch were in all likelihood sti41 visible close at hand. 
It is hardly necessary to repeat that the markings entered in this 
neighbourhood on the Survey Map*of 1898 are misleading; the bank 
which they indicate is natural, and has had nothing to do with the 
Wall.- But it was no easy matter to determine what the true course 
of the liine.s beyond Graham's Dyke Villa had been. Ultimately by dint 
of much trenching, carried as far east as the farm of Drum and even 
beyond it, we satisfied ourselves that Horsley must have been speaking 
of what he actually saw when he wrote that the remains near the 
Grange house, make a turn, and quit the most advantagious ground 
for a rampart." This can only mean that they swerve towards the 
' Boman WnU in Scotland, p. It9. = Ibid., p. l.'iO. 
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north, descending the hill in the dii-ection of the sea. The reference 
is, a.^ I have explained elsewhere.* to the original House of Grange, 
built in 1561 and demolished about 1905. 

The fields to the north and to the south of Graham's Dyke A ilia 
were methodically searched, hut always without result. In the end we 
were driven to the conclusion tliat the line of the Ditch must he 
represented hy the narrow road called Grahams Dyke Lane, which 
leaves the juain higdiway almost opposite the Villa and follows a more 
northerly direction, thus quitting at once "the most advantagious 
ground for a rampart." We did not. of course, attempt to oiten up 
the Lane itself. But a hole dug on its southern margin, close to the 
hedge, yielded forced st)il to a depth of 18 inches lower than the level 
at which the till could he reached, only 2 feet or 8 feet away, in the 
immediately adjoining field. This suggested a slope representing the 
lip of the Ditch, and. in view of the compai-ative naia-owness of the 
Lane, we were encouraged to hope that we should find more decisive 
evidence in the allotments on its northern side. Disappointment awaited 
us, for confusion had been introduced here hy the depo.sit of masses of 
cjuarry rubbish. Further down the hill, however, we obtained the 
desired confirmation. Trenching the garden of the most easterly 
house in Grange Terrace, at a jioint not very far from the northern 
edge of the Lane, we encountered a <-on'iderah]e deitth of "free" soil, 
intermingled with the usual tell-tale fragments of decayed vegetable 
matter. 

Ju.st beyond the point in question Gi-aham's Dyke Lane terminates, 
running out into a road which descends the slope more directly from 
the south. On the other side of this road is a large new school with its 
playground. If the hypothesis on which we had been proceeding was 
correct, it was clear that the school must be built across the line of 
the Ditch. Endeavoui's to find it in the playgiamnd outside were fruit- 
less. but the condition:^ there are fai- fi-om favourable. On the other 
hand, a little more towartls the east is a field (No. 272) whose surface 
has since Roman times be^m i-uifled only by the plough. A series (jf 
holes was dug along its western edge. In most of them yello’w clay 
was reached after the h’rst few spadefuls of earth had been thrown up, 
and I began to fear that we had once more gone seriously astraj-. 
The apprehension pro\'ed groundless. Exactl\' at what turned out, when 
laid down uijon the map, to be the right spot, we found ourselves able 

' Roman Wall in ScoNanil, (i. l.il. I mu. hiuvever. dimfitful whetlier I uus .lustiticcl in tlii-ie 
fitiu”' ill sup])ort of :i ilouiiwm-d turn, unless indeed ins " soutli east " tie a inisprint for 

" nortli-eust." It there is no inisiu'int, the south-easterly turn w liieh lie has in \ie«- is the turn 
whieh tlie Diteh intiihl liave taken here or hereahouts if he hud lieen ripiit in locating the 
terminal fort at t'arriden House, as he .seems to have done. 
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to go a long waj' down into ‘‘free” soil intermingled with partic-les of 
decayed vegetable matter. At a det)th of 5 feet 9 inches we were still 
apparently some distance from the bottom. Further search revealed the 
sloping edges of the Ditch, and its general direction was verified by a 
cut made farther eastwards. That was the last point at which we 
opened it up. There could no longer be any doubt that the great 
distance-slab discovered at Bridgeness in 186S had really marked the 
end of the limes. 

Given more leisure and better weather conditions, we might have 
been able to fix the position of the tei-minal fort as definitely as had 
been done eight years before at Old Kilpatrick. ^ As it was, we had to 
content ourselves with surmise. Some part of it at least must, I 
think, have lain within the limits of what is now Field Xo. 272. In 
estimating the probabilities, we have got to bear in mind the modi- 
fication that the coast-line here has undergone since Roman times. 
Through the deposit of sand and silt the land has gained considerably 
at the expense of the sea— a process which has recently been sedulously 
encouraged by artificial means. Mr H. M. Cadell. whose expert know- 
ledge and intimate acquaintance with the locality enable him to speak 
with authority on the subject, was good enough to i)ut on the map 
for me a rough outline of the beach as the Romans i)robably knew it. 
This shows a promontory projecting into the Firth with bays sweep- 
ing back behind it on the east and on the west. The bay on the west 
penetrates to within less tlian 100 yards of the northern boundaiy of 
Field Xo. 272. Incidentally the full significance of the original site of 
the distance-slab becomes a])parent. It must be I'emembered that it 
was not found at the spot where the tablet recoialing its discoveiy 
now stands, but immediately in front of the northern face of the rocky 
knoll on which Bridgenfess Tower has been built. Clearly it was set up 
just where it would be certain to catch the eye of all who ajjproached 

the eastern end of the Wall b\- sea. 

> - * 

11. The Stkih tehk'of th'*; V.vi.li m. 

Prior to the publication of the pai>er which I read to the Society in 
1915, it had been taken for granted that the structure of the Vallum 
had been uniform from the one .side of the isthmus to the other. The 
investigations of the Gla.sgow Arclu'eological Society pi-oved, beyond 
possibility of question, that in the west it had been built of sods which 
rested on a stone foundation, and it was only natural to assume that 
the same had been the case in the east. The observations made duriTig 

* See Proceedings, xlix. p. 1 (»a. 
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my 'iiirvey of the stretch between Falkirk and Inveravoii led me to a 
different conclusion. The ^tone foundation ha<l indeed been continuous. 
But there was no trace of the lamination — the dark bands of decayed 
j^rass and heather — so characteristic of “ crespiticioiis " ramparts. Instead, 
clay was much in evidence, and I suggested the possibility, "that, after 
the stone foundation was laid, two mounds of clay had been piled up 
on either edge of it and used to support a wholly earthen rampart."^ 
It will not have escaped notice that my experience between Inveravon 
and Bridgeness was similar. Clay was noted over and over again, the 
black lines nowhere. Sometimes the clay had even survived the com- 
plete destruction of the stone foundation. But there was contirmation 
still more striking, which deserves to be put on record. 

In the account of certain discoveries made at Mumrills. which was 
communicated to the Society in 1915,- an attempt was made to recon- 
struct the outline of the fort, the result giving an enclosure of approxi- 
mately If acres— an area considerably exceeding the average of the 
other known forts on the Wall. Almost exactly a year later it was 
proved that this was an underestimate. I had assumed that the 
course of the ditches on the west was indicated by the deej) cutting 
through which the cross-road known as the Sandy Loan passes. Digging 
had failed to reveal any definite remains of a rampart to the east of 
the cutting, but I concluded that it had been ploughed up and that 
its former whereabouts was betrayed by a line of stones about 15 feet 
broad, which had the appearance of being a disturbed foundation. In 
February 1916, however, the late Mr James ymith. to whose keenness 
and initiative we owed most of the information that we had previ- 
ously gleaned, wrote to me that he thought he had found the west 
rampart of the fort in the field beyond the Sandy Loan, and that he 
would like me to come out and verify his imlft•es^ion. It was clear at 
a glance that he was right. There Avas no mistaking the meaning of 
the carefully laid ston» base that he had uncovered. 

It A\as interesting to learn that the finding of the rampart was not 
due to a happy chance. lyiien flie field was in crop, Mr Smith had 
obseiAed a line of exceptionally luxuriant groAvth running north and 
south, and had rightly inferred that it must represent the track of a 
ditch or ditches. Measuring an appropriate distance back, he had 
dug down until he struck the foundation. The immediate result of 
the new- knowledge thus gained was to increase the estimated size of 
the castelhim from Ij- acres to nearly 7. and so to emphasise its 
importance greatly. As in the case of the ramparts on the other 
three sides, the soil lying above the stones showed no sign of lamina- 
‘ xhx. p. V>1. . ^ 
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tion. It was plain that the superstructure had not been of turf, and 
no less plain that it had not been of stone. On the other hand, as 
before, traces of clay were apparent everywhere. Without doubt it 
had been very extensively used. Lideed, the ])ossihility that tlu' entire 
body of the rampart had been of this mateiaal is not to he excluded, 
particularly in view of the fact that, when the ditch immediately in 
front was examined in the winter of ]92o-f. it proved to be full of 
clay, almost from top to bottom. It i> not. howevei'. the i-am])art of 
the fort that concerns us at the moment. It is the j^reat Vallum itself. 
After determinino: the point of junction between the tsvo, we followed 
the course of the latter towards the west, through Field No. 201).'), by 
digging trenches aci'oss it at frequent intervals. The stone foundation 
was some distance beneath the modern surface, and was perfectly 
preserved. In none of the sections were the black lines visible, whereas 
clay was always more or less abundant, sometimes so abundant as to 
suggest that it may originally have formed the whole superstructure 
In one ca.se the whitish mass actually rose to a height of 3 feet 3 
inches above the stones. 

In any event, therefore, the general proposition as to a difference in 
structure between east anti west may he regarded as established. The 
reason for it can only be guessed. In 1915 I suggested that in the 
middle of the second century of our era " the ground through which 
the eastern portion of the Wall ran was thickly wooded, so that suit- 
able sods would not be readily procurable : whereas to the west of 
Falkirk the country was. as it is to some extent to-day, a moorland 
where thick grass and heather flourished." ^ No more probable explana- 
tion has been put forward in the interval. Fresh light has, however, 
been thrown on the different, though closely related, problem of the 
precise point at which flie transition from sods to earth and clay took 
place. It was not. as the quotation given above might seem to indicate, 
at^ Falkirk itself, hut considerably farther west* The evidence for this 
statement may be summarised briefly. 

During the summer of 1910 sonfe attepipt was made to identify 
the site of the fort which is supposed to have stood at Falkirk.- The 
effort met Avith no success. The conditions were, and must always be, 
so unfavourable that the search was never anything but a forlorn 
hope. Only here and there in the wilderness of streets and houses 
and gardens Avas there a spot Avhere ti’enching for so unAvonted a pur- 
pose Avas practicable. Once or tAvice AA'e seemed to catch a momentary 
glimpse of a clue, but ahvays it turned out to be a Avill-o’-the-AAnsp. 
The most definite impressions I carried aAvay were, firstly, that from 
‘ Proceedings, xlix. p. 123. - Homan Wall in Scotland, pp. 23711. 
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Rosehall westwards through the town the conjectural line laid down 
on the Ordnance Survey Map of 1898 is ai)proximately correct ; secondly, 
that the most likely situation for the casfelliim to have occupied is the 
high part of Arnot Hill, overlooking the hollow through which the 
now concealed West Burn once ran ; and, thirdly, that it was probably 
not a large fort. As to the last point, a small fort here would be 
amply sufficient, in view of the exceptional size of Mumrills, its nearest 
neighbour on the east, to say nothing of the extra in-otection that 
would be ensured by the proximitj^ of Camelon on the north. It is 
perhaps worth adding that, if my surmise as to its position be correct, 
the Falkirk cnsft^Ilum, standing (as it would do) on the right bank of 
the stream, supplies another illustration of what we have already 
observed to have been the general rule on this particular line.’^ 

Although we had drawn a blank at Falkirk, compensation awaited 
us when we moved westwards. Bantaskine House was at this time in 
military occupation, and I had no difficulty in obtaining leave from 
the officer in charge to make such excavations as I desired. The track 
of the Ditch is fairly plain within the policies and afterwards through 
the grounds of Glenfuir House, right up to tlie point where it is 
interrupted by the series of basins which descends from the .south to 
the well-known “Lock Sixteen" on the Forth and Clyde Canal. Begin- 
ning immediately to the east of the road called “ Maggie M'ood's Loan,” 
we cut various sections across the course of the Wall. As a rule, the 
stone foundation was very easy to find, being only a little way beneath 
the surface. It was usually in tolerable preservation, although it 
generally turned out that one or other of the kerbs had been removed 
in laying out the park. Of the superstructure enough remained to 
satisfy us that it had been at least partly composed of clay, while 
nothing suggestive of sods could be detected 'anywhere. Plainly the 
Vallum had not yet become “ ctespiticious." A feature deserving of 
remark here was the seemingly abnormal narrowness of the “berm." 

Next year (1917) we carried the search beyond “Lock Sixteen." 
For three or four hundred vards beyond the basins the Ditch survives 
in exceptionally line condition. Nowhere along the isthmus can one get 
a better idea of what it must have been like in its original state. On 
the other hand, the fields to the south are in cultivation, so that there 
is no mound left to indicate the whereabouts of the Wall. Digging, 
however, showed that the wire fence, which forms the northern 
boundary of the arable laud, runs very nearly above the north kerb. 
We opened up the latter in one or two places, and noted wrought clay 
lying upon the stones and also spreading for some distance outwards. 

^ See siipruy p. 278. 
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Once again there was a complete absence of lamination. By this time 
we were close to Watling Lodge, the site and garden of which lie 
directly athwart the Roman line. To the west of the garden is a 
small enclosure of uncultivated ground (Ordnance No. 1728), Avithin 
which the remains of the Wall are sufficiently prominent to catch the 
eye at once. Leave to make a cut across them was readily granted, 
and the section provided us with the clue Ave had been seeking. There 
AA'as no claj’. But hoth faces of the cutting AA'ere pencilled Avith the 
inert'aceahle parallel dark lines," to Avhich attention Avas first draAvn by 
the OlasgoAV Report. It was clear that Ave AA^ere noA%' in the region of 
sod construction— a region AA'hich extends continuously from this point 
to the Clyde. It Avas no less clear that the line of demarcation betAveen 
the tAvo sj'stems must haA'e heen the trunk road Avhich passed north- 
wards through the Wall towards Cainelon and Ardoch. Thirty or forty 
years ago, before Watling Lodge Avas built, this road could be seen 
quite plainly, crossing the Ditch,’ and there is eA'idence to shoAV that 
(as might have been anticipated) it Awas protected by a guard-house." 

III. Rough Castle Fo«t (Plate III.). 

In June 1920, Avith the kind permission of Mr Charles Forbes, I 
spent tAA'o or three days digging at Rough Castle, and obtained some 
fresh information Avhich deserA'es to be put on record. I Avas fortunate 
enough to have the co-operation of Mr Mungo Buchanan and Mr A. O. 
Curie, the former of Avhom Avas present throughout and took the 
necessary measurements. The draAving reproduced on the accompanying 
Plate III. is Mr Buchanan's handiAvork. Our principal object Avas to make 
a careful examination of the contents of one of the defensiA e i^its or UUa. 
only a proportion of AA’liich had been disturbed during the excaA’ations 
of 1903-5. We Avere anxious to determine the stratification as accur- 
ately as possible, and Ave AAere not unho[)eful ^lat the finding of stray 
pottery might confirm once for all the first-century date that I had 
suggested for the lilia. Our hopes ii? the Iftter respect proA’ed illusory, 
and the date still aAA'aits confirmation. On the other hand, the evidence 
supplied by the stratification Avas full of interest It enables the phe- 
nomena recorded by the earlier excaA'ators to be interpreted Avith a 
degree of certainty that Avas preA'iously unattainable. We are iioaa^ in a 
position to folloAA' the fortunes of the Antonine fort with a real approach 
to confidence. The inferences draAA'n fifteen years ago from a study of 
the plan are shoAA'n by the stratification to haA’e been AA’ell AA'arranted. 

The particular pit selected for examination AA’as one belonging to 
^ Romcni Wall in Scotland, pi. xiii. 2. “ Ibid., pp. 247 ff. 
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the '^oiitliei'ly ot' the ten parallel I'ous that are known to Ijave 

exi'teil- It tinned out to he (i feet lonjj, a little over ,1 feet hi'oad. and 
slightly more than - feet 6 inehe-, dee[i. In the bottom vva.'^ a boulder 
piojecting fi'oni the ground and iihviously /u s/ht. The pit had not 
been oj)ened in 1906-5, hut it wa-, immediately adjacent, on the east, to 
tho'^e that had been clearetl out in this i-ow then. Consequently most, 
if not all, of the superincumbent material had already been removed, 
with the result that the original stratification had to be ascertained 
partly bv exposing the face of the wall of earth that rose to a height 
of .6 feet or 4 feet on the east, but mainly and more definitely by cutting 
a treiich for 65 feet due south into the heai’t of the “Outei’ Mound. 
Mr Huchanan's diauing speaks for itself, and greatly simiilities the 
task of desci’iption. It was destined to bt' the last of the many valu- 
able contributions which his skilful pencil has made to our knowledge 
of the Antonine M'all. 

Tin* [lit itself contained some fragiueiits of coarse pottery. They 
wei-e not nunierous. and all of them ajipeared to be of Antonine date. 
The lowest was found close to the top of the lioulder. Above the level 
of the original Roman surface three ]>erfectly distinct layers of soil 
were ob.servable. all of them abundantly interspersed with pieces of 
broken [lottery, large or small. Samian jis well as coarse ware. The 
iqiperinost layer had a fairly uniform thickness c)f about I foot 6 inches 
until it began to tail olf towards the south at a distance of about 60 
feet from the lip of the pit. It undoubtedly reju-esented the upcast 
of the excavations of twenty yeaj*s ago, for the black line dividing it 
from the layer below yielded stems of bracken and the like, whose 
disintegration had little more than begun. This line proved that prioi- 
to 1906 the gradient of the surface had been more pronounced than it 
is to-day. the sharpest rise being then about 1 f?)ot in 9. Dii'ectly above 
the pit the intermediate layer had been ne.arly 6 feet 6 inches thick. 
Our trench showed tli'it it tapered towards the south, rapidly {jit 
Ki'st but afterwards with more deliberation. Its lower limit was indi- 
cated by a nai row liand of pla_\-. ivTiich was revealed very clearh' in the 
section and which had been carrieil right over the pit and be\'ond 
it. thus sealing it elfectually. Beneath the band of clay was the lowest 
layer of all, consisting of soil of a slightly different colour and (as it 
seemed) of a somewhat coarser gi-ain. With less variation, its thick- 
ness had a niaximum of rather more than 1 foot. It rested ujion 
the original Roman surfa<-e. the gradient of which had been somewhat 
steeper — at the steepest 1 foot in 5. So far as could he judged, the 
[lottery shards were all of the second century, from whichever of the 
three layers they came. A much worn deiKirins of Mark Antony was 
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Excavation at Roughcastle ( Roman Fort) near Falkirk, 1920. 
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found embedded in the side of the trench at a point marked upon tlie 
Plate. 

Thus much for the facts. It remains to register the )nore obvious 
(conclusions. To begin with, the Outer Mound opposite Rougli (,'astle 
is not composed of the earth that was thrown out when the great 
Ditch was dug: to a large extent, at least.it is natural. Tii the second 
place, if (as seems probable from their alignment) the Ulid have no 
direct connection with the castellnni of Lollius Urbicus but once formed 
part of the defences of an Agricolan fort, the earlier fort occupied a 
natural rising ground and had no ditch Jilong its northern front, the 
place of the ditch or ditches being taken by the lHUi. In view of the 
character of the terrain this would be a very natural arrangement : 
the area within which they were cut is a flat. pLatfoi'in-like expanse, itself 
Ijrotected on the north and on the west by an unusually steep declivity, 
well calculated to check the speed of the most impetuous rush. Finally, 
after the great Ditch had been dug and the Antonine fort built and 
garrisoned, the huge trench was twice allowed to become so choked 
up with debris that its value as an obstacle must have been almost, 
if not altogether, destroyed. On each occasion it was systematically 
cleared and made serviceable again, the accumulated i-ubbish being 
conveyed to the brow of the little hill in fj’ont and spread more or 
less evenly down the slope. The covering of clay, which was laid over 
the whole on the earlier of the two occasions, is perhaps indicative of 
less haste and of the application of more careful methods. Is it not 
self-evident that the successive accumulations represent two periods 
during which the Antonine fort lay waste after being temporarily 
abandoned under hostile pressure? In 1911 I argued from the plan 
which the excavators had produced, as well as from the structural appear- 
ances, that one complefe reconstruction was certain and that another 
was possible or probable. Both are now fully vouched for by the 
testimony of the stratification 1 have been describing. I was disposed 
to think that the later restoration had been more hasty or more 
careless than the earlier, and somd support for that view may con- 
ceivably be found in the fact that the covering of clay was not 
repeated. A new point of interest is suggested hy the relative thick- 
ness of the strata. The later accumulation cif debris appears to have 
been more considerable than the earlier. This does not necessarily 
mean that the second period of desolation was longer than the first. 
But it unciuestionahly means that the interval between the original 
construction of the fort and its first restoration was shorter than the 
time which elapsed between the first restoration and the second. 
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IV. Croy Hill Fort. 

Writing in 1911, I summarised the evidence in favour of the current 
opinion that a cast ell nm had existed on Croy Hill. It was all circum- 
stantial, but it appeared to be none the less conclusive. Direct proof 
was, however, desirable, and two days’ digging in September, 1920, was 
sufficient to secure it. Leave to excavate was courteously granted 
by the Directors of Carron Company, who now own the site, and an 
indication was given that any objects found would be handed over to 
the National Museum. Mr John MTntosh, who knew every foot of the 
ground, readily agreed to supervise the workmen, and Mr Alexander 
Park, factor for Gartshore, most kindly put the necessary labour at 
my disposal. Apart from the establishment of the main fact we had 
set out to jirove, and despite the cursory nature of our investigation, 
we were rewarded by an unlooked-for discovery : the defences of the 
fort had seemingly been con.structed on a system entirely diffei’ent 
from any of those known to have been employed elsewhere on the line 
of the Wall. To put the matter beyond doubt, further exploration is 
eminently desirable. Until that has been carried out, the short account 
that follows must be regarded as tentative. The enterprise would not 
be a costly one, partly because the area involved is comparatively 
small, and partly because the rock is within a foot or two of the sur- 
face almost everywhere, so that the quantity of soil to be moved 
would be much below the average. Pottery would probably be fairly 
plentiful. During our two days’ work quite a number of shards were 
turned up, as well as no fewer than fourteen halUsta balls. Our con- 
cern here, however, is with the fortifications. 

The casfelliim stood on the “flat, shelf-like expanse,” where I located 
it conjecturally in 1911.' At a distance of about 170 feet west of the 
solitary cottage now left upon the hill we struck a stretch of cobble 
foundation, both ends of which proved to be broken. When we fir^t 
encountered it, it was running— as it did for the greater part of its 
length— at right angles to the limes. At a iioint about 146 feet south 
from the lip of the Ditch, which is here distinctly visible, it was inter- 
rupted by a gap some 18 feet wide. On either side of the gap it was 
carefully finished, not ragged as at the broken ends, and the inference 
that this was an entrance would have been irresistible, even had the 
Military Way not been plainly visible passing through it. For 85 feet 
further south the foundation followed a perfectly sti-aight course. 
Thereafter it curved for about 23 feet, evidently heading for the east. 

‘ Rotnan TTo// in ScoRaurl, pp. The «loubt which I sub.sequently expressed(P/v;c^’€f7iug/5, 

lU. p. wab unfounded. 
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Presumably it had continued in that direction, but unfortunately it 
had here been completely destroyed. A puzzling feature of what had 
obviously been the rounded corner of the fort was the occurrence of a 
ditch or drain running from the interior, but having no apparent outlet. 
Possibly it had belonged to an earlier ‘Tay out” of the castelluni. 

The foundation I have been describing was not more than 3 feet broad. 
A wall as narrow as is thus suggested would hardly have admitted 
of a rampart-walk on its top, and it is therefore difficult to believe 
that it can have stood alone. Yet it cannot have served as the outer 
facing of an earthen mound, for directly behind it, sheltering in its lee 
from the prevailing westerly winds, there were several hearths. No 
sign of a second wall at a suitable distance in front was detected. 
Otherwise one might have found an analogj" at Gellygaer, where the 
fort was defended by a rampart of earth, supx^orted before and behind 
by a wall of stone. Was the rampart at Croy Hill constructed of sods 
(or of earth) with a backing, instead of a base, of stone? And is the 
absence of a stone base to be explained by the thinness of the covering 
of soil that separates the surface from the solid rock ? These are ques- 
tions which it must be left for the future excavator to answer. But 
one piece of evidence that appeared significant should be recorded now. 
Outside of the rounded corner, and arranged so as to conform to it in 
.shape, lay a number of stones Avhich seemed from their character and 
position to have been placed where they were in oi-der to serve as a 
foundation. The superstructure must have been of considerable size, 
as the stones extended for at least 10 feet or 12 feet beyond the outer 
edge of the cobbling. They were not a mere line, but covered the 
whole of the sjDace involved. One naturally thinks of an angle tower, 
having its front flush with the face of the ramjjart, or of a platform 
for a halUsta. ’ 

No trace of a ditch or ditches was observed. It may be that our 
exploratory trenches were not carried sufficietitly far out from the 
cobbling. But it is at least equally likely that at Croy Hill, or at all 
events on the western face of the*c(«atc/(i<»«, this familiar tyx^e of 
obstacle was dispensed with altogether, as it seems to have been on at 
least two sides of the fort at Hardknott.^ At Croy Hill there would 
have been good reasons for so unusual an omission. On the one hand, 
the position was very strong by nature. On the other, to dig a ditch 
of any depth would have meant a hewing away of the solid rock. As 
to this I am tempted to quote what I have written elsewhere” regard- 
ing the great Ditch itself : “ Only those who have examined the spot 
for themselves can realise how' immense must have been the labour 

' Cumb, and Westni. Trans. ^ xii. (1893), p. 391. - Journ. of Roman Studies, xi. pp. 22 f. 
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involved in cutting the Ditch over Croy Hill. No such task would be 
attempted to-day without the help of high explosives. Almost as 
soon as they had stripped off the innocent-looking turf, the legion- 
aries would find themselves faced by the stern, pitiless hardness of an 
unbroken sheet of basalt. At one point they had to make ja, frank 
admission of defeat. Nearly oi>posite the site of the castellum the 
Ditch is blocked for a space of 50 or GO feet by the intrusion of a huge 
doleritic mass, which towers high above the surrounding level. Even the 
highly disciplined Roman workmen shrank from any endeavour to cope 
with an obstacle so formidable. It was left severely alone.” 

To those who approach this remarkable break in the Ditch from 
the south — as well as to those who owe their knowledge of it to the 
Glasgow Society's lipporf,^ where it is described (with perfect correct- 
ness) as “a narrow hog-backed bank of doleritic rock, with ... a 
flattish top " which “must have been near the level of the natural 
surface of the ground " — the language used of it above may well seem 
to be exaggerated. Let them approach it from the east, as the legion- 
aries did, and it will give them a different impression. It is quite 
possible that it may have been utilised to carry a road across the 
Ditch, as has more than once been suggested. But, if so, the road can 
hardly have issued directly from the northern gate of the fort ; for 
this to be so, the “bridge” is too far to the east of that paid of the 
remains of the rampart which has now been identified. Standing on 
the “flattish top" one cannot but feel that it would have made an 
ideal signalling station : the view is most extensive in almost every 
direction. Two final points have still to be mentioned. In the first 
place, the castellum was relatively small. In the second place, the 
abundance of Roman building material that can still be observed in 
the dykes and among the ruins of the cottage? suggests that here the 
barracks, as well as the principia and the commandant’s house, must 
have been constructed of stone. That is exactly what we might have 
expected. Suitable stone was plentiful, and to fix wooden sleepers or 
wooden posts in the rocky, surface would have been a most laborious 
business. 

Y. KiRKixTim.ocn Fort. 

Ever since people began to write about the Antonine Wall, it has 
been generally taken for granted that Kirkintilloch was the site of 
one of its forts. Indeed, so long as the remains of the Peel were 
believed to be Roman, no other opinion was possible. As soon as it 
was recognised that in character and origin they were not Roman but 

» Pp. 59 f. 
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Norman, cautious critics began to demand that evidence of a different 
and more trustworthy sort should be produced. In 1911 I examined the 
question in the light of all the information then at my disposal, and 
reached the conclusion that, after the testimony of the Peel had been 
ruled out as irrelevant and inadmissible, the balance of probability 
still favoured the traditional view.^ It is not necessary to recapitulate 
here the vai'ious considerations of which account was taken. It must 
suffice to say that they ranged from the extreme suitability of the 
position to the fragments of an atn])hora, and that nothing was 
accepted as authentic which did not seem satisfactorily vouched for. 
Despite it all, the late Professor Haverfield was left unconvinced. His 
verdict was, as always, tersely expressed: ‘NVcc rrstif/i(i casfcUi siippy- 
■•iiDit, )iec titiili prodicriDit : fted locun jx'ridoiiens. nommi fins 

prisfiuiutt. 2i''iore pxirtf rastdluni signifivans (Cfiirpentaloch), angdiora 
utia Jio»iana. )ionnidli numuii Macdottaldo pefsiiaserunt ut castellnm 
admitferet. Xihdomi nus res incertd esf."- 

This challenge, published in 1913, was too definite to be disregarded, 
and I suggested that the matter should be probed further on the 
earliest possible occasion. An opportunity presented itself in the end 
of July 1914, when the Town Council of Kirkintilloch were good 
enough to sanction the cutting of a few trenches in the Public Park, 
within whose limits the Peel is now included. Mr John MTntcjsh 
luckily able to take charge of the workmen — an arrangement which 
secured that nothing of importance would be inadvertently missed. 
Although the outbreak of the War prevented the operations from being 
carried as far as could have been wished, the residts obtained were, I 
think, sufficiently decisive. But. before attempting to describe them, I 
should like to place on record a few facts which have come to my 
knowledge since 1911, and which, had I been able to cite them at the 
time, would certainly have strengthened the case I then endeavoured 
tq make out. • 

The first was brought to my notice by Professor Haverfield himself. 
Looking through an old notebook. iJh was Reminded that he had seen 
in the Museum at Durham two building-stones, which seemed to be 
Roman and which nere said to have come from the Peel of Kirkin- 
tilloch. At my request he communicated with Canon Fowler, who 
wrote that he had himself picked them up in the moat of the Peel 
in July 1877. and carried them off to Durham. “What made them 
take my fancy," he added, “was that they were such fine examples of 
cross-hatching. One is a perfect facing-stone, narrowed from the front 
in the usual way, the other is a broken irregular stone, but both show 
* Bu/nan Wall in ScvtlnncJ. pp. 174 tf. - Ephein. Epigr., ix. p. ti26. 
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the cross-hatching on the faces extremely well.” Professor Haverfield 
was not disposed to question their Romanity seriously, but he sug- 
gested the possibility of their having been brought from some neigh- 
bouring casteUmn. say Auchendavy, when the Peel was being built. 
The suggestion was typical of Haverfield’s reluctance to be .content 
with anything that fell short of exact and absolute proof. But it 
appeared to me improbable ; Auchendavy is nearly two miles away, and 
its buildings were in all likelihood completely demolished loiig before 
the Coniyns erected their stronghold of Kirkintilloch Castle, with which 
the Peel may be presumed to be identical.^ 

In 1914 my doubts were confirmed by an examination of the wall 
that separates the Public Park fi-om an avenue on the west. A 
number of the stones in this seemed obviously Roman; one on the 
western face, in particular, showed the cross-hatching very distinctly, 
and there were others. These may be supposed to have come from 
the Peel, after it had fallen into decay, just as the material u.sed in 
the Peel itself maj' be supposed to have been obtained, at least in 
part, from the ruins of the Roman fort that had preceded it. That 
Avould fully explain what we are told by Horsley, who saw the work 
of destruction going on. One of the grounds on which he believed 
the Peel to be Roman was that some of the stones which were being 
removed from it were " chequered. ” - 

Again, a portion of an unquestionably Roman quern, now in the 
Hunterian Museum as a gift from Dr John Buchanan, is specifically 
stated in the notice of the th)nation to have been found at the Peel of 
Kirkintilloch. Another item of fresh information is supplied by a 
manusci’ipt note on the margin of Dr Buchanan’s copy of the second 
edition of Stuart’s Caledonia Roinana (p. 325), where there is a record 
of “a large Brass Coin of the Emperor Galba "found a few 3 'ears ago 
near the Peel of Kirkintilloch." Two similar notes, though perhaps 
less relevant to our immediate purpose, maj^ appropriatelj^ be cited 
here. One of them (p. 323) refers to the •'bar of lead,” of which Stuart 
speaks, and the inscriptioi^ on vliich was (he saj's) “not sufficientlj" 
legible to enable us to j^resent the reader with a copj^.” The marginal 
comment is : “ The letters on this bar of lead were CCLXX. I saw 
them distinctl}' in 1826, when I first visited the place, and marked them 

‘ I am, of course, well aware that (as was couvliicing-ly proved by the late Dr tleorge Xeil.son) a 
“peel" was essentially a wooden structure. But in popular parlance the name was transferred to 
castles of stone at a fair^- early period. I have been unable to discover, or to hear of, any ancient 
reference to the Peel of Kirkintilloch; it is always the Castle, ilr W. il. iluekenzie suggests 
to me that the oldest is Gordon's Itinerariu m .'tejifenfrionale, p. .14, and that accords with 
my own observations. In any event, Horsle}''s description proves that this Peel was of stone. 

’ Britannia Eoinaaa, p. 16ti. 
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down in my notebook." The other (p. 324) describes the ultimate fate 
of the “ stone, having sculptured on it, in bold relief, the head of a 
bull with distended nostrils and a fillet across the forehead,” which had 
passed into Dr Buchanan’s collection. It runs: ‘’This stone was placed 
by me in the walled back-garden of Hlatefield House, eastern sidjurbs 
of Glasgow, our old family property, and it remained there many years ; 
but since this volume was published, the stone was accidentally 
destroyed and split up, in my absence, by an ignorant mason, in making 
some repairs, to my great regret." 

Turning now to the work done in 1914, I may begin by recalling 
the iiersistent belief that the Roman fort of Kirkintilloch stood on the 
north, or Caledonian, side of the Wall. Horsley calls it “ the common 
opinion and tradition," but is evidently more than a little doubtful 
as to whether it ought to be accepted. He thought tbat the idea 
might have originated in a confusion between the Military Way and 
the AVall at a time when the former, but not the latter, was still 
visible in the immediate neighbourhood.' He makes it plain that 
before his own day both had completely disappeared. In point of fact 
the mistake — for that it is a mistake seems certain — is in all j^roba- 
bility due simply t(j the erroneous identification of the remains of the 
Peel with the remains of the Roman castelluin. Roy's positive state- 
ment that the AVall passed to the southward of the fort, called the 
Peel, situated just in front of it'”- is shown, by reference to his plan, 
to be a mere deductit)n from the line which the AA'all was following at 
the nearest point nhere he coidd trace it approaching the Peel from 
the Avest. It never occurred to him, any more than it had done to 
Horsley, to sus^ject the Roman origin of the Peel, and the conclusion 
seemed therefore irresistible. Horsley, on the other hand, justified his 
doubts by casting bis glance farther eastwaids. Beyond the Peel there 
was a blank stretch of fully half a mile within which no sign of the 
AVall could be discovered. But “when it first, aijpears again, the line 
seems to point toAvards [the north rampart of the station].” ^ By 
“ the station," of course, he means vMie PeeJ. 

Before beginning operations in the Public Park, AA'e decided to 
examine as carefully as possible the blank stretch which Horsley and his 
contemporaries had encountered. It is represented by the northern part 
of the toAA'ii of Kirkintilloch, the groAvth of AA’hich has ineA'itably 
entailed the destruction of the AA”all. Air AITntosh AA-ent OA'er the 
ground repeatedly alone, and more than once in my company. No 
digging Avas attempted. Instead, Ave scanned the Avails of hoiises and 
other buildings in the hope of finding subsidences Avhich Avould indicate 
* Op. cit., p. 169. - unit. Ant., p. 159. ^ Brit. Rom., l.c. 
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the track of the long-buried Ditch. Starting from the bank of the 
Canal, on the farther side of which (in Horsley’s words) “it appears 
again” running towards Auchendavy,^ we tried to work back — that 
is, westwards — towards the Peel. Though our conclusions must be 
regarded as entirely tentative, it may be worth while stating tlieni. If 
digging would he difficult, it would not be quite impracticable, and a 
few trenches cut, say, near the left hank of the Luggie might speedily 
show whether we were right or wrong. 1 had t)lanned an exploration 
of the sort for the latter part of 1914. But, like many much more 
important undertakings, it Avas nipped in the bud by the War. Mean- 
Avhile, therefore, Ave must rest content Avith conjecture. 

It seemed to us. then, that on leaA'ing the Canal bank to descend 
into the A’alley of the Luggie the line did 7iot lain straight on toAvards 
the north rampart of the Peel, as Horsley had supposed, but swerA'ed 
slightly to the south and, after crossing Canal Street and the Luggie, 
passed not far from the Lion Foundry. If a subsidence in the Avail of 
the school building in Union Street and another in that of the Aestry 
of the Roman Catholic Chapel can be accepted as trustAvorthy indica- 
tions, it must have turned sharply to the north someAvhere to the AV'est 
of the CoAA’gate, and must then haAe climbed the risijig-ground on 
which the Peel stands, not by the familiar Peel Bi’ae. but along the 
southern slope. This, again. Avould inA oh e an almost I’ectangular beiid 
at the top, in order to meet that portion of the Wall which is shoAvn 
on Roy’s plan adA'ancing from the Avest. Furthej', it AA'ould open ujj 
the interesting possibility (suggested to me by Mr MTntosh) that the 
Wall may haA’e formed not only the northern but also the eastern 
rampart of the Kirkintilloch castellnni. 

So far, hoAA’eA'er, the castellnni has been in the air. I think it may 
be claimed that (Uir Avork in the Puljlic Park. flesi)ite the fact that it 
had to be left unfinished, has definitely brought it doAvn to solid earth. 
A trench dug from soutji to north for the Avhole length of the Park 
yielded no information of any value. On the other hand, a similar 
trench, cut transA'ersely froin about the middle of the A\estej‘n edge of 
the Park, reA'ealed the remains of a road or street some 2 feet beloAA’ 
the surface. M hat AAms left of this road or street AA as about 11 feet 
wide. Its Avestern kerb had been torn aAvay, but its eastern one Avas 
intact for about 20 feet. Three hearths were also uncoA'ered, one of 
them large and the other tAA'o small. In the large one AAmre found 
some pieces of coarse pottery and a small portion of the rim of a 
mortarium of red ware. The Avhole site had clearly been much dis- 
turbed, but the eA’idence of occupation in Roman times seemed to be 
‘ Tlie line is accurately .shown on the Ordnance Siirvey Map of 1H<)8. 
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conclu.sive. Thus, fragments of tiles, vvhieh had all the a2)i)earanee of 
being Roman, were fairlj’ numerous, some of them being flanged. Had 
we been fortunate enough to cut through the line of a ditch or ditches 
it would have been much more satisfactory. As it was, ve were able 
only to^ note a marked subsidence in the gable of a house to the west 
of the Park. This may conceivably provide a useful clue in the event 
of further search becoming feasible. IMeanwhile it should not he stressed 
too strongly. 

It will be seen that the testimonj^ I have collected is somewhat dis- 
jointed. But the case is one in which here a little and there a little 
may well be accepted as all that neetl he asked f<jr or required. The 
thronging feet of the men of the Middle Ages who built the Peel, and 
dwelt in and around it, coidd not hut obliterate nniny of the traces 
left by those who occupied the ground in i-arlier days. No doubt the 
single strands of evidence are slender enough. But in the circumstances 
the wonder perhaps is that so many of them have survived. Taken to- 
gether — "chequered " stijnes, strtiy finds, the road, the tiles and other 
marks of occupation — they form a cord sufficiently strong to support 
the view that the Roman fort of Kirkintilloch is much more than a 
mere figment of the antiquary's imagination. 
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tish Dance), 161 

Battle Site in Gorten Bay, Kentra, Ardna- 

murchan, 105 

Baxter, Bev. Professor J. H., elecfed, . . 196 

Beads:— 

Glass • 
from Gorten Bay, . . . . * 106, 108 

., Holj' Well, Inschadney, Ken- 
more, (donation) . . 77, 110 

Behenties, Xorth, Leocliel Cushnie, Aber- 
deenshire, AVhin-mill formerly at, . 141 

Bell, Dr AValter L., on a Portrait at Abbots- 
ford, 224 

Bemersj’de, Berwickshire, Stone Imple- 
ments from, 29 

“ Berefrej' ” or ‘‘ Belfrj',” .... 169 

Berryhill, Memsie. Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill at, 1-11 
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Berwickshire, Notes on a Group of Chipped 
Stone Implements from Ro.xburgh- 

shire and, 29 

See also Bemersj'de : Burnmouth ; Dry- 
burgh ; Gordon ; Longformacus. 

Beveridge, .Jame.s, elected, . . • . . 109 

Bible, with Arnns and Initials of Charle.s 

II., at Jlonj'inusk Church, ... 66 

Birks of Abergaldie, The, (an old Scottish 

Dance) 160 

Bisset, Alexander M., elected, ... 2 

B.jarni: see Orknej', Bishop of. 

Black Isle, Ross-.shire, Pan-pi]3es from the, 

(donation) 109 

Blackhillock, Fv'vie, Aberdeenshire, Flint 

.Arrow head in Shaft from, . . . 204 

Blackne.ss Castle, Linlithgou shire. Early 

Iron Age Burial at, .... 116 

Elizabeth Cunninghame or 

Fullarton im))risoned in, , . . 124 

Blade, Bronze, from Caniliusl>arron. Stir- 
lingshire 2U8 

Ironi Craigscoriy, Bcauly. . . 2U5 

Blairliowie. Chaiiel of Garioch, Aberdeen- 
shire. Whin-mill at 132 

Blaneheld, Stirlingshire, St Kessog's Well 

at 147 

Bleaton, Easter, Blackwater, Glenshee, 


Forfarshire, AVhetstone from, (dona- 
tion) 74 

Bog, David, Edinburgli, Silver Sjioon made 

ly 14 

Mark of, 127 

Bogancloch. Parish of Rhynie, Aberdeen- 
.shire. Note on a Primitive AVeapon 
or Tool, fashioned b.vfi.xinga Stone in 
a AA'oodefi Shaft, found in a AIos.s at, IS 

Bogenjobn, Strichen, Aberdeenshire, Re- 
mains of AA’hin-mill at, . . . . 141 

Bog'side, Premnaj-, Aberdeenshire, AA'hin- • 

mill at 135 

Bolivia, Stone Axe u.sed by the Sirionos 

Indians in, 232 

Bone, Object of. Indeterminate, from 

Eriskay, Outer Hebrides, (donation) . 13 

Splinter, Pointed and Cut, found at 

Freswick Links, Caithness, . . 94 

See also Borer ; Start': AA’horl. 

Books, Donations and Purchases of, 

15, 18, 74, 111, 113, 1.57, 197, 235 
Borer, Bone, from Freswick Links, . . 1.54 

Botheuj'le : see Bothweli. 

Both well, Lanarkshire, Baronj- of, acquired 

by Archibald, third Earl of Douglas, . 171 
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Bothwell Cattle, Luiiarkshirc, The Archi- 
tectural History of, . . . . 

John de Kilburne. ilaster ilason 

at, 

AVages-sheet of Garrison, lJll-2, . 

Colleg'iafo Church, founded by Archi- 
bald. third Earl of Douglas. . 

House erected l)y Archil)ald Douglas, 

first Earl of Forfar, ... 17 

“Boustour." a Siege-engine 

Bowl, Baptismal, Silver, at Monyiimsk 

Church, 

Bracelets: see Armlets. 

Brach, Arms of, 

Braekla. Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeenshire, 

tVhin-mill at, 

Braes of Gight : see Gight, Braes of. 
Braiuiiton. Stephen de, Bothwell Castle 

held for Edward I. by 

Brand.sbutt. Place-nanie. .... 
Biunkholm. Lnmphanati, .\.berdeensliire, 

Whin-inill at 

Bransbog, Strichen, .-\berdeeushire. Re- 
mains of Whiii-uull at 

Brass, Objects of: see Mould, Bullet : Pin. 

*• Brecbannoch," The 

Bressay. Shetland. Ogam at 

Bridge over Clyde, built liy Edward I. tor 
Siege of Bothwell C.istle, 

Bridgeness, IJnlithgou shire, to Inwravon, 
Further Discoveries on the Line of 

the Autonine Wall 

Roman Slab 

Bristol. John Hervey, first Earl of. 
Brockhillstone, Dunscore, Dumfriesshire, 

Bronze Axe from 

Brodie. Deacon, Door-knocker iVom the 
house of. (donation) .... 
Bronze Age : — 

(iirave at Craigscorry, Beauly. . 

Relics from 

Hoards 

from Wester Ord, Ross-shire. Notes 

on a, 

Donation of 

Scottish, of flanged Axes. 

Pottery, Fragments of, from Malta, 

(donation) 

Bronze, Objects of 

Curved Tool, socketed, from M’e.ster Ord, 

Fragments of, from Craigscorry, 

Beauly, 

See also Armlets; A,xe.s: Blades: 
Brooches; Casting; Gouge; Knives; 


Necklets; Neck-ring; Pins; Razor; 
Rings; Spearheads; Stud: Stylus; 
Sword. 

Brooche.s : — 

Bronze, Fibuhe, from Mumrills Roman 

Fort 

Mcdheval, from Gorten Bay. . UX). 

Penannular, ; said to have been 

found at Gorten Bay 

from Jlumrills Roman Fort. 

Brook. Edward J.. Death of 

Broomend, Kintore, Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill at 

Broomhill. Upper, Aberileciishire, Whin- 

mill at 

Brown, Shcrill'C. II.. elected, 

Bruce. Edward, at Bothwell Castle. 

John, elected a \'ice-Presidenl. 

; Bruceton. Alyth. Perthshire. Slioit Cist 

at 

Standing Stone at 

Symbid Stone at 

Underground Dwellings at. . 

Bryce, Professor, elected to Council, . 

Reports on Human Remains fiuin 

Short Cist at Bruceton. Alyth. . 

Buchan, Gartenach. Earl of 

Roger. Earl of 

Bull. .Sculptured on Stone, from Kirkin- 
tilloch, 

Bullet Mould : see Moulds. 

Burghead, Morayshire, Inscribed Stone 

from Fort at, 

Buriaks ;— 

Bronze Age, at Bruceton, Alyth. 

at Craigseorry, Beauly, 

Relies from 

Early Iron Age, at Blackness Castle, 

in Scotland 

Incinerated? Site of, at Aleckich 
(RemonyHill) Stone Circle. Kenmore, 
iBurniiiouth, Berwickshire, Early Iron Age 
Gr.Ne at, ....... 

Burnside, .John W,. elected .... 

Burrels, Premiiay, Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill at 

Burriau, Orkney, Ogam at 

Burying-ground, Ancient, at Ach-na-Cille. 
Oibinore, Kiiapdale, .... 

at Claiiamacrie, Glen Lonain, 

Argyll, 

of Mow, near Attonhurn, Rox- 
burghshire, 

Bute, Roderick of, 


I 
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Bute, County of : sei- Arran ; Carniahoiue, 
Arran ; Kilpatrick Moor, Arran ; Pirn- 
mill, Arran. 

Button Mould : see Mould. 

Buttons 

Jet, from Cist on Holmain.s, Dalton, 


(donation) 110 

Metal, from Old Well, Insohadney, Ken- 

more 77 

Donation of, 110 

Caddell, Thomas, Pistol maker. . . 214, 216 

Cadell. F. C. B.. presents Cannon-balls from 

Cockenzie and Dolphin^ston, . . 197 

H. il., presents a Food-vessel from 

Cowdenhill 12 

Cairn on Canna. Argyll. The Ex])loration 

of a 2.38 

Cairns 

at Barnakill, Argyll 148 

,, Clananiaerie. Glen Loimin, Aig.vll, . 79/. 

., Hill of Marcus. Dyce. -4.berdeenshire, 23 

in Skene's Wood. Fintray. Aberdeen. 

.shire 23 

Chambered, at Ham. Caithness, E.xca- 

vat ion of 85 

Limpet-shells and Fish-bone.s 

found in, 88 

with Passage to Chamber at Heatherero, 

Bower, Caithness 203 

Long, in Scotland, 198 

and other Prehistoric ilonuments 

in Aberdeenshire and Bantt'shire. . 21 

at Balnagowan, Aboyne, Aberdeen- 

•shire 26 

at Longcairn, Xewhills, Aberdeen- 

■shire, 21 

on Longman Hill. Gamrie. Banff- 
shire ? . . 24 

iMutiny Stones. Longformacus, . 198 

Long horned, at Canister, Caithness, . 201# 

Round, near Canuahonie, Kilpati^ck, 

Shi.skine. Arran 252 

Caithne.ss, Disc, inscribed with Figure re- 
sembling Ogam, from 269 

Gilbert de Moravia. Bishop of, . . 166 

Sec also Canister ; Freswick Links ; 

Ham: Heatherero, Bower. 

Cald Kale (an old Scottish Dance). . . 159 

Callander, J. Graham, on Long Cairn.s and 
other Prehistoric Monuments in Aber- 
deenshire and Banffshire, and a Short 
Cist at Brucetoii, Alyth, Perthshire, . 21 


Callander, J. Graham, on a Hoard of Coins, 
Two Spoons, and a Cane-top of Silver 
from Irvine, and a Spoon of the same 
Metal from Haddington, 

— on a Bronze Age Grave at Craigs- 

corry, Beauly, Inverness-shire* . 

on a Beaker Urn found near Elrick 

Hill. Xewhills. Aberdeenshire, . 

on a Food-ves.sel L'rn from Pit- 

caple. Chapel of Garioch, Aberdeen- 
shire 

Cainbusbarroii, Stirlingshire, Fragment of 
Burnt Bronze Blade from, . 

Cameron. Dr .1. A., Death of, . 

John. Acharacle, 

Campbell. Diinean, elected 

John D. B., elected, 

Campbeltown. Argyll, Stone with Incised 
Cross in St Kieran's Cave. . 

Canister, Caithness. Horned Cairn at. . 
Cane-top. .Silver, from Irvine, . . 12 

Canna. Argyll. K.xiiloration of a Cairn on. . 
Cannon-ball, Iron, found near the Battle- 
field of Prestonpans, (donation) . 

from the old Castle of Dolphing- 

stoiK", near Prestonpans. (donation) . 

Stone, found below Tantallon Castle, 

(donation) 

Carrnahome. Kilpatrick, Shiskine, Arran, 

Cairn near 

Flint Knife from 

Carmyllie. Forfarshiie, Stoneware Mug 

from Dilty Moss, 

Cam Gla.s, Kilcoy. Ross-shire, Flint Arrow- 
head from, (donation) .... 
Carnarvon Castle. Walter de Hereford, 

Master ilason at, 

Can-bridge. luverne.ss-shire. Fragments of 
Mountings and Chain from the 
Baddengorni Burn, (donation) 
Carruthers, A. Stanley, on Some Old Scot- 

ti.sh Dances, 

of Holmain.s, Family of, .... 

George, 

Casting, Bronze, from Fife, (purchase) 
Castle, Rendall, Orkney, The Discover}' of 

a Short Cist at, 

Castle.s: — 

Bothwell. Lanarkshire, The Architec- 
tural History of, 

Cessford. Roxburghshire, .... 
Fraser, Aberdeenshire, Whin -mill at 

Blackhill 

Grant : see Grant, Castle. 
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Castles {contd.) 

Oxnam, Roxburghshire, Site of, . . 97 

Cave, St Kieran’s, Campbeltown, Sculptur- 

ings in, 143 

Celts, Prophets of the, 261 

Cessford Castle, Roxburghshire, ... 97 

Chain, Copper or Bronze, Fragments of, 
from the Baddengorm Burn, Carr- 

bridge, (donation) 154 

Iron, Fragment of, from Gorten Bay, . 108 

Chair, Speaker Aliercromby's, (donation) . 11 

Chalice, Pewter or Lead, from St Magnus 

Cathedral, Kirkwall, . . . 239, 241 

Wax, from St Magnus Cathedral, . 244 

Clianter, Bagpipes, by Dn. McDougall, 

Breadalbane, (donation) . . . 197 

Chapel, Pre-Reformation, formerly at Luss, 144 
Charles I.. Coins of, from Irvine Hoai'd, . 122 

Charles II.. Bible with Arms and Initials 

of, at Monymusk Church, ... 66 

Coin of, from Gorten Bay, . . . 108 

Church of Monymusk 

and Churchyard of Iiischadney, Site of 

Ancient 76 

Cist, Short, at Bruceton. Alyth. ... 26 

at Castle, Rendall. Orkney. Dis- 
covery of, 230 

Clamps or Cleats, Iron, from Mumrills 

Roman Fort 19o 

Clannmacrie, Glen Lonain, Cairns at. . . 79/. 

Site of Ancient Burying-ground 

iit. ”9 

Cross-slal) at, ”9 

Standing Stones at SO 

Clark, John R. W., presents a Mug, a Dice- 

box, Dice, and .loiner's Compasses, . 110 

Clayton, Brian C.. elected 11 

Clj’de, Bridge over. Accounts of Edward 
I. for building, to attack Bothwell 

• Castle, 168-9 

Cochno, Dumbartonshire, Cross, Footprints, 

and Cup- and Ring-marks on rock at, . 143 

Cochrane, Kenneth. Death of, . . . 3 

Cockenzie. East Lotliiau, Cannon-ball found 

at, 197 

Coffins, Stone, at Luss 144 

Coins : — 

from Gorten Bay, .... 106, 108 

,, Holy Welt, Inschadney. Kenmore, 77 

(Donation), 110 

Gold, Moorish, found in Monymusk 

Churchyard, 6.7 

Hoard of, from Irvine, Note on, . . 120 

Report on, 122 


PAI.E 

Coins (cOHftf.) : ~ 

Roman, from Kirkintilloch, . . . 292 

from Mumrills 195 

,, Rough Castle Fort, . . . 2S)j 

Col(iuhoun, Elizalieth Colvdle or (Lady 
Pemont), Grant of Lauds of Feoroule 

by, 9S, 1(13 

Letters of Regress to Lands of Feoroule 

to, ....... 98, 104 

Sir Patrick, of Pemont. . . . '.18,103 

Colt, II. Diinscombe, electeil. . ... 2 

Colville, Elizabeth (I.ady Pemont): stv 
Colquhoun. 

Robert, of Cleish, Grant of Lands of 

Feoroule to 98, 103 


Sir Robert, of Dxiiam, Grant of Lands 

of Feoroule to 96. 98 

and Andrew Ker. Bond of Manrent 

between 96 

Sir William, of Oxnam, Instrument of 

Resignation of Ijand.s of Feoroule 

by 98. 100 

of Culross. Sir Robert Colville an an- 
cestor of the Lords of 96 

of Ochiltree. Robert Colville an an- 
cestor of the Lords of SIS 

Comers. .\.bei'deenshire. Whin-mill from 

AVoodhead at 139 

Compasses, Joiner's Wooden, from Forfar- 
shire. (donation) 110 

Conaclier. Peter A., elected 1.53 

Cooper, William, elected, .... 196 

Copper, Olqects of ; sec Chain : ilountings. 

Core, Flint, from Gullane, (donation) . . 1.54 

Corrie. John, presents a Bronze Axe from 

Brockhillstone. Dunscore, . . . 234 

.1. M., on a Group of Gliipped Stone 

Implements from Roxliurghsliire and 

Berwickshire 29 

prestlits Pigmy Flints, ... 74 

,, Pottery Fragments from 

'» GlenUiee Sands, 234 

Corsind.fe, Duncan Forljes ot, . . . 45 /. 
Coryne, William of, Burgess of Aberdeen, . 44 

Coucy, Sieur Enguerrand de, . . . 167 

Marie de 166-7 

Castle, Laon, France, compared with 

Bothwell Castle 166 

Donjon at 172, 174-5 

Council, Report by the 4 

Cowdenhill, Bo'ness. Linlithgowshire, 

Food-vessel from, (donation) . . 12 

Craigmaddie Muir. Baldernock, Stirling- 
1 shire, Sculpturings on rocks on, . , 143 
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Craigscorry. Beauly, Inverness-shire, a 


Bronze Age Grave at, . . . . 201 

Relics from, 205 

Cranston (Cranstoune), "William, of that 

Ilk 101 

Craw, .1. Hewat, on the Mutiny Stones, 

Berwickshire 198 

presents a Sculptured Stone from 

Lowick 73 

Crete, Half of a Slate Mould from, (dona- 
tion) 71 

Crichton Mains, Midlothian, “Pegasus" 

carved on Lintel in Earth-house at, . 94 

Crichton-Stuart, The Lord Colum, elected, . 232 

Crosier, Oak, from Tomb at St Magnus 

Cathedral, 244 


Pewter or Lead, from Tomb at do., 239, 241 

Cross, Robert, elected to Council, ... 2 

Crosses 

some ancient, in Dumbartonshire and 

adjoining Counties 143 

at Dumgoyach. Strathblane, . . . 147 

,, Laggangarn, New Luce, on Standing 

Stones, 165 

,, Luss, 144 

,, St Ninian’s Cave and at*Drunimore, . 164-5 

on Stone from Nether Mains, now at 

Monymusk House, . . .36, /.Ji.38 

Incised ; — 

on Rock, Craigmaddie Muir, Balder- 

nock 143 

on Stone from Ancient M’ell. lusch- 

adney, Kenmore, .... 77 

at Kilmun 152 

on Rock near Kirkapoll Chapel, Tiree, 153 

in Monymusk Church .57 

on Gravestone in Monymu.sk Church- 
yard, 65 

in St Ninian's Cave, Glas.serton, . . 162 

Cross-slabs : — * 

at Ach-na-Cille, Oibmore. Knapdale, . 149 

near Barinore. Kirkcowan, tVigtown- • 

shire * . 164 

,, Barnakill. Argyll, .... 147 

at Clanamacrie. Glen Lonain, ... 79 

,, Hyntsh House. Tiree, .... 148 

,, Laggangarn, New Luce, . . . 165 

„ Luss 144 

,, Roseneath 116 

Croy Hill Roman Fort, Stirlingshire. 

Further Di.scoverie.s at 288 

Cruickshank, James, elected. ... 2 

Culdees, Constitution of the Convent of, . 42/, 
Cullen, Alexander, elected 11 


P.1GE 

Cullen, Lord, Land Improvements at Mony- 
musk by 35 

Culrain, Hill of, Ross-shire, Silver Spoons 

from 126 

Cuninaj' Heads, Place-natne, . . . f.n.il 

Cuiniio Heads, Place-name, . . * . . 27 

Cuninghame, Barbara: see Fullarton ; 

Mure. 

Elizabeth 123 

Lady Elizabeth, of Cuninghamehead, . 123 

Colonel Sir George, 123 

Sir tVilliam, First Baronet ot Cuning- 

haniehead, 123 

Cuninghamehead, Dreghorn, Ayrshire. 

Arms of Cuninghame of, on Cane-top 

from Irvine, 122-3 

Cunningar Wood, CTuny Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire, Quarry at, .... f.n. 56 
Cup- and Ring-marked Stone, Glen Buckie, 

Perthshire 83-4 

Cup-marks: - 

on Rocks, Craigmaddie Muir, Balder- 

nock, 143 

at Dumgoyach. Strathblane, , . . 147 

with Cross at Kilmun, .... 1.53 


Cups : - 

Communion, .Silver, at Monymusk 

Church, 66 

Stone, from Holy "Well near Iiischadney, 

Kenmore, 77 

(Donation), 110 

Curie. Alexander O., and Dr George Mac- 
donald. make Interim Report on the 
Excavations of the Roman Fort at 
Mumrills, near Falkirk, . . .194 

James, on a Primitive "Weitpon or Tool, 

fashionetf by fixing a Stone in a 
AVooden Shaft, found in a JIoss at 
Bogancloch, Parish ot Rhynie, Aber- 


deenshire, *18 

presents the AA"eapon, ... 73 

Daggers : — 

Bronze, from Gilchorn Cairn, . . 205, 208 

Iron, from Gorten Bay, . . . 106, 108 

Dalswinton, Dumfriesshire, Bronze Spear- 

heail from, (donation) .... 11 

Dalziel, Airs Frank, elected, .... 109 

Dance.s, Some Old Scottish, .... 158 

David.son, George, elected, .... 2 

JIasou at Inverurie. . . . 1,33 

M., elected, 71 

Davies, Rev. Edward J. F., elected, . . 2 
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Dawson, A. Bashall, elected, .... 153 Donjons in Scottish Castles, .... 172 

presents Fire-plates of Insurance Donkane: see Duncan. 

Companies and a Golf Club, . . 12, 153-4 Door-knocker. Iron, from Deacon Brodie's 

Deeds and Documents House. I.awnmarket, (donation) . . 73 

Charter by William Doutrlas of Cavers from Hope House, Edinburgh, 

grantifigLandsofFeoroule to Andrew (purchase) 14 

Ker of Over Crailing, . . . 9,3,101 Douglas, Archibald. Third Earl of, acquires 

by Walter de Moravia from Both- Bothwell Castle and Barony, . 171, 191 

well Castle, 168 Arms of, at Bothwell Castle, . . 178. 187 

Crown Letter of .James V. concerning .SV e o/.so Forfar. Earl <if. 

Lands of Feoroule, dated 1.542, . 98, 101 Gavin, Hector of Monymusk, ... 35 

Grant by Elizabeth Colville or Colquhonn, William, on Five Documents relating 

of Peniont. to Robert Colville of totheLandsofFeorouleinRoxburgh- 

Cleish, of the Lauds of Feoroule, 98,103 shire, dating from 14.53 to 1542, . . 96 

by James IV. of Lands of Feoroule of Cavers, Instrument of Resigna- 

to Jonet, daughter of Archibald. E.irl tion of Lands of Feoroule to, . 98, 100-1 

of Angus, in 149.5 97 Charter granting Lands of 

Instrument of Resignation by Sir Feoroule to Andrew Ker of Over 

William Colville of O.xnam, to Crailing by, 1)8. 101 

AVilliam Douglas of Cavers, of Lands Brigadier-General . C., elected. . 3 

of Feoroule, in favour of Andrew Ker Doune, Perthshire. Pistol-making Industry 

of Over Crailing, .... 98, 100 at 216 

Letter of Reversion of the Lands of Dovenio. Celtic Chief, 262 

Feoroule by Andrew Ker of Alton- Philology of the Name 204 

burn to Sir Robert Colville of O.xn.ani, 96,98 Drawbridges. Types of 181-2 

Renunciation by -Margaret Ker of right Dreghorn, .Ayrshire: ,svr Cuninghame- 

to Barony of Cessford, .... 97 head. 

Deer, Wapiti, in Scotland 35 Dress-fastener. Enamelled, from Mumrills 

Deer-horn, Objects of : see Pick: Tine. Roman Fort 195 

DeiTs Mitten: see Mutiny Stones. Drumloghan. Co. Waterford, Ogam at, . 261 

Dewar, James, of Vogrie. Badge.s of Edin- ; Drummond, Sir Hugdi W., Death of, . . 3 

burg'll Skating Society and Pass to Drummore. Wigtownshire, Cross at. . . 165 

the Amphitheatre which belonged to. 111 Drury, of Ickworth, Family of, . . . 228 

Diack, Francis C., on the Old Celtic In- Arms of, 227 

scribed and Sculptured Stone at Henry, of Ickworth 228 

Auquhollie. Kincardinesliire. and Jane : see Hervey. 

Ogam, ill Scotland. . . 257 Dryhurgh. Berwickshire, Stone Imple- 

Diarmaid's Pillar. Glen Lonain, -\rg.vli, - 81 ments from 29, 32 

Dice Box and three Dice of Wood, home- Pigmy Flints from, (donation) . 74 

• made, from Arbroath, (donation) . 110 M illiam, Wbl)Ot of, 42 

Dilty Moss : see Carmyllie. Dudding. .John W. il.. elected, ... 2 

Disc. Stone, In.sci'il)ed with a Figure re- l Duinhartonshire, Some Ancient Crosses 

sembling Ogam, from Caithness, . 269 in.” 143 

Dobbie, Lady, elected, 196 See also Cochno : Kirkintilloch : Luss ; 

Documents relating to the Lands of Roseneath. 

Feoroule in Roxburghshire, dating Dumfries, Button Jlould of Hematite from, 

from 1453 to 1542, Notes on I'ive, . 96 (donation) 11 

Dolbethok, Lauds of, 41 Dumfriesshire : see Brockhillstone, Dun- 

Dolphingston, East Lothian, Cannon-ball score : Dalswinton ; Holmains, Dal- 

found at the Old Castle of. . . . 197 ton. 

Dolphingstone (Dolphyn.ston), John of Ayn- Dumgoyach. Strathlilane, Stirlingshire, 

isle of, 100 Sculptured Stone with Crosses and 

Dolphinron, Lanarkshire, Early Iron .4ge Cup-marks at, 147 

Grave at Kippit Hill, .... 119 Dunbar, Gavin : see Aberdeen, Bishop of. 
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Dunblane Cathedral, Carved Wooden Panel 

from, 221 

Duncan (Donkane), Duncan, AVitness, . IM 
Dunnydronishil (Tillydrone), Aberdeen, . 44 

Durness, Sutherland, An Earth-house or 

Galleried Building near. . . . 221 

Dusty Millar, The, (an Old Scottish Dance), 159 
Dwellings, Underground, at Bruceton, 

Alyth, 27 

Earth-house or Galleried Building near 

Duniess, Sutherland, .... 221 

at Bruceton, Alyth. .... 27 

,, Freswick Links, Caithness, Excava- 
tion of, 90 

Bed of Limpet-shells at, . 90, 92-3 

Burnt Stones at. ... 90 

Earth-houses in Xorth and South Uist, . 222-3 


East Lothian: see Cockenzie ; Dolphing- 
ston ; Gullane : Haddington ; Xorth 
Berwick Law: Tautallon Castle. 

East Mains: xrr Gordon. 

Easter Bleaton : Bleaton, Easter. 

Skene : see Skene. Easter. 

Edinburgh :— 

Amphitheatre. Pass to, dated 1790. . . Ill 

Castle, John de Kilimrne, Master JIason 

at 170 

Hall Marks on Silver Spoons, . 14, 121. 120-7 

Holyrood. Seal of, showing Romanesque 

Tower Roof 59 

Hope House, Door-knocker from, (pur- 
chase) 14 

Insurance Companies, Fire-marks of, . 153 

Lawnmarket, Door-knocker from Deacon 

Brodie'-s House, (donation) ... 73 

Skating Society. Silver Badges of, (pur- 

cha.se) Ill 

TalB'-stick from the Exchequer Office, 

(donation) ....*.. 1.54 

Edward I. : — 

Bothwell Castle besieged by, . . . 168-9* 

Coin of, from Cul na Croise, Gorten Bciy, 

106, 108 

Edward III., at Bothwell Ca.stle. . . 170, 189 

Edward VI., Coin of, from Irvine Hoard, . 122 

Edwards, Arthur J. H., on the Excavation 
of a Chambered Cairn at Ham, Caith- 
ne.ss, and of a Hut-circle and Two 
Earth-houses at Freswick Links, 

Caithness, 85 

on a AA'inged Horse carved on a lintel 

stone in the Earth-house at Crichton 
Mains, 94 


PAGE 

Edwards, Arthur J. H.. presents Stone 
Sinker from Hut-circle, and objects 
from Kitchen-midden at Freswick 

Links, 154 

Effigy, Reputed, of Saint Kessog at Rossdhu 

House, Luss, . . . . • . . 144 

Ehenside Tarn, Cumberland. Stone Axe in 

Wooden Haft, from, .... 20 

Eildon Hills, Ro.xburghshire, Bronze Axes 

from, (purchase) 14 

Elizabeth, Coins of, from Irvine Hoard, . 122 

Elphinstone, John, Prior of Monymusk, . 45-6 
Elretoii, Henry de. Master Mason at Car- 
narvon, 170 

Elrick Hill, Xewhills, Aberdeenshire, 

Beaker found near, .... 208 

Elwald, Gilbert, 100 

Enamelled Stud of Bronze, from Mumrills 

Roman Fort, 195 

Englas: see Inglis. 

Eriskay, Outer Hebride.s, Bone Object from, 

(donation) 13 

Erlend, Earl 245, 2-50 

E.ssie, Aberdeenshire, M'hin-mill at, . , 142 

Excavations: - 

Freswick Links, Caithness, Hut-circle 
and two Earth-houses at, ... 89 

Further Discoveries on the Line of the 

Antonine M'all 270 

Mutiny .Stones, by Prof. Bryce in 1924, 2(X) 

,, ,. by Lady John Scott, in 1871, 202 

Roman Fort at Alumrills, near Falkirk, 

Interim Report 194 

Eyre-Todd, George, elected 109 

Fairley, John A., presents a Sugar-cutter, 155 

Fairlie, David,*Prior of Monymusk, . .4.5,69 

F'airnington, Roxburghshire, Chipped Stone 

Implement from 29, 32 

Farroule : see Feoroule. • 

Fendom. Tain, Ross-shire, Bronze Sword 

from, (purchase) 14 

Feoroule, Roxburghshire, X’otes on Five 

Documents relating to the Lands of, . 96 

Ancient Barony of, 96 

Feorowle: see Feoroule. 

Fergu.son. ML L., presents Communion 

Tokens 13 

Fergusson, Sir James R., Death of, . . 3 

Ferrowle : see Feoi'oule. 

Fetternear, Hill of, Aberdeenshire, Remains 

of AVhin-mill at, 141 

Feu of Roule 97 

See also Feoroule. 
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Feuallroul : see Feoroule. 

Few'rele : see Feoroule. 

Fewreull: see Feoroule. 

Fewroulie 98 

.See rdso Feoroule. 

Fewrouell: see Feoroule. 

Fewtoule : Feoroule. 

Fibula?: see Brooches. 

Fife 

Fraf,oiient of Bronze Ca.sting froju. (pur- 
chase ) i33 

Scribings resembling Ogam in Caves, in, 209 
Stone AVhorl from, (donation) ... 72 

See also St Andrews. 

Finan, Saint 34 

Fintiin or Finten, Saint, 152 

Firearms, Scottish, Variations of tlie Dog- 

Lock found on, 2U 

Fire-plate of Caledonian Insurance Com- 
pany. (donation) 153 

Friendly Insurance Society of Edin- 
burgh. (donation) 153 

Friendly Society of Edinburgh, (dona- 
tion) 12 

Xorth British Insurance Company, 

(donation) 12 

Scottish Union Insurance Company. 

(donation) 15.3 

Fish, T. Vi'ilson, elected 196 

Fitzg'ilbert, AValter. Covernor of Bothwell 

Castle, Wages of 169 

Fitz-IIervey, Henry, Arms of, . . . 226 

Fitzhugh, Arms ot, 226 

Fdtzwilliani. Eliza ; See Hervey. 

Sir Thomas, of Aldwarke. . . . 228 

Flake. Chipped, of Flint, from Queena. 

Birsa}', Orkney, (donation) ... 12 

Fleming, Dr D. Hay. presents a Box of 

Hj'drostatic Glass Balls. ... 11 

Presents a Cinerary Urn from St 

• Andrews, 72 

Flint. Ob.jects of : — 

Calcined, associated with Bronze Imple- 
ments in Scottish graves, . . 20-5. 208 

Implements from Jlalta, (donation) . Ill 

Pigmy from Dryburgh. (donation) . . 74 

Worked, from Freswick Links, (donation) 154 
See also Arrow-heads : Core : Flake ; 
Knives ; Scrapers. 

Folk-lore : Battles at Gorten Bay, Ardna- 

murchan, 105 

Connected with Isolated Boulders — 

Mutiny Stones 198 

Footprints, Human, on Rock at Goehno, . 143 

VOL. LIX. 


Footprints, Human, Sculptured on rock, 

Craigmaddie Muir, 

Forbes, Duncan, of Corsindae, and of Mony- 

luusk. 45 /. 

Sir .lolm, of Monj'musk. . . /.«. 60 

Robert, last Commendatorj- Prior of 

Monymusk 

Forfar. Archibald Douglas, first Earl of, 
acquires Bothwell Castle and erects 
Bothwell Hou.se, .... 171, 

Forfarshire. Joiner's Compasses of Wood, 
from. ........ 

See also Arbroath ; Bleaton, Easter : 
Carmj'llie : Gilchorn. 

Forglen. Baull'shire, Lands of. . . . 

Forman. Andrew ; see St Andrews. Arch- 
bishop of. 

Fornathj-. Land.s of 

Forts 

Native, Glen Lonain, Arg.vll. 

Roman 

Croy Hill. Further discoveries at. 
Gellygaer. Glamorgan. . 

Hardknott, Cumberland. 

Iiiveravoii, 

Kirkintilloch, Further discoveries at 

Mumrills 

near Falkirk. Interim Report on 

the Excavations of, . 

Rougli Castle. Further discoveries at 
Fotheringham. Sir Patrick of, 

Fraser. John, Silversmith. Edinburgh, 

Freswick Links. Caithness. Excavation of 
a Hut-circle and two Earth-houses at 

Earth-house, Human Remains found at 

F’ire-fraetured Stones at, 

Kitchen-midden.s at. 

Al'horl, Borer, worked Flint and Pot- 
ter}- from, (donation) 

Freysell, Arms of, . .... 

Frosty Nil), nSar Strichen, Aberdeenshire 
Remains of Whin-mill at, 

'Fullarton. Barbara Cuninghame or, 

.lames, of Fullarton, 

“Fun-mulls": see 5Vhin-mills. 


1 


14.3 


46 


192 


110 


3S d- 


41 


2S8 
289 

289 

271 

290 

272 

194 
, 285 

100 
21, 123 

89 

93 

69 

89 

1,54 


141 
123-5 
23. 125 


Gaddie, R., presents a Mustard 31111, . . 13 

Gallerietl Building or Earth-house near 

Durness, Sutherland, .... 221 

Galloway, Archibald, Third Earl of Douglas 
and Lord of. Barony and Castle of 
Bothwell acquired by, .... 171 

Douglas Arm.s impaled with the Lion 

of, at Bothwell Castle, . . . .187 

20 
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PAGE 

Garrison, Wages of, at Botliwell Castle in 

131M2 169 

Garvok, Laurence of, 44 

Gellj'gaer, Glamorgan. Roman Fort at. . 289 

George III.. Coin of, from Holy AVell, Ins- 

cliadne.v, Kenmnre, .... 77 

(donation) 110 

Ghadonova, Perm, Ru.ssia, hand-made pot- 


tery from, (donation) .... 72 

Gild). J. Taylor, presents examples of 


Mauchlino Fancy Goods, 

109 

Gibson, Jolin, elected. 

Gigha, Argyll, Ogam Stone at. 

8 

266, 268 

Place-name. .... 

. 26.5 

Gight, Brae.^ of, Aberdeenshire, 

Bronze 

Hoard from, (donation) . 

. 1.55 

Bronze Xecklet from. 

114. 116 


Gilchorn, Forfarshire. Cairn cont;iining | 

Bronze Implements. Urns, and Flints 

at 20.5, 2(W 

Gillies, Rev. William A., elected, ... 8 

on Old Wells and a Stone Circle at 

Kenmore 7.5 ' 

— presents object.s from the Hol.v Well at 

Inschadnej’, 110 

Glack of Essie, Aberdeenshire, Whin-mill 

at 142 

Glack.s of Culmellie, Aberdeenshire. Whin- 

mill crushing stone at. .... 189 

Glasgow, Lanarkshire, Siege-engine for 

attacking Both well Castle, made at, . IftS 

Robert, Archdeacon of, . . . . 42 

Robert Leighton. Archliishopof, Rector 

of ilonj'inusk, 3.5 

Glass. Ob.jects of; sei’ Bead.s ; Knob. 

Glen Buckie, Perthshire. Sculptured Stone 

in, 88 

Glenkindy House, Aberdeenshire. Whin- 

mill crushing stone at, ... 140 

Glen Lonain, Cross-slabs, Fort and Burial j 

Mounds in, ' . . .• . . 79 I 

Diarmaid's Pillar in. . . . 81 ! 

Glenluce Sands, M'igtownshire, Pottery « 
Fragments, probably Iron Age, fouTid 

with Jet Bead on, 284 

Gold, Objects of. Coin, Moori.sh, found in 

Monyiuusk Church.yard, ... 6.5 

see also Ring. 

Threads, remains of vestnient.s, from I 

grave in St Magnus Cathedral, . . 242 , 

Goldsmiths, Incorporation of, Edward ) 

Hairt, Deacon of, 126 ^ 

George Heriot, Deacon of, . . 126 ; 

James Sjunonstoun, Deacon, . 127 . 


Goldsmiths, Incorporation of, John Fraser, 

Interim Deacon, 123 

Golf Driver l)y H. Philp, St .iiidrews, 

(donation) 154 

Gordon, Berwickshire. Stone Hammer from 

East Mains, (donation) .... 12 

Gorten Bay. Kentra. Ardnamurchan. Battle 

Site in, 105 

Relics from Cu! na Croise, . . 106-8 

Gouge. Bronze, from 5V ester Ord. . 113-4, 116 

Gould, Rev. S. B.aring, Death of. . . . 3 

Obituary notice of 6 

Governor of Garrison at Botliwell Castle, 

IVages of, in 1311-12 169 

Grant, Castle, Speyside. 18th Century Gun at. 216 

Grant, Lady, of ilonymusk 66 

Grave, Bronze-Age, cut out of rock at 

Craigscorry, Bt-auly 204 

Relics from, 205 

Earl.v Iron Age. at Blackness Castle. . 117 

Graves, Early Iron Age, in Scotland. . . 119 

Grave-.stone with Incised Cross, in Mony- 

musk Churchyiird, .... 65 

Green Sleeves (an old Scottish Dance). . 159 

Greenloaning, Perthshire. Inscribed Stone 

at, ....... 267, 268 

Place-name, 265 

Gregorj', George, elected, .... 11 

Grub, The Very Rev. George. Death of. . 3 

Grudiar, Evie, Orkney, perforated Stone 

object from, (purchase) .... 14 

Gullane, East Lothian, Early Iron Age 

Burial Cairns neiir, .... 119 

Five Worked Flints from, 

(donation) 155 

Gun, 18th Century, at Ca.stle Grant, Spey- 
side 216 

Guthrie, Miss 1?. Lingard. elected. . . 11 

Haddington, East Lothian. Silver Spoon 

found in Church Street, . . . J26 

(Acquired through the K. 

and L.T.R.). 14 

Trade Token, (donation) .... 13 

Haft, wooden, with Stone Weapon fixed in 

it, found at Bogancloch, Rhynie. . 18 

Report on the wood 20 

with Stone Axe fixed in. from 

Ehenside Tarn, Cumberland, . . 20 

from Solway Moss, ... 20 

Hairt, Edward, Hall mark of. on Spoons . 

from Irvine, 126 

Haliburton, Ralph, present.s a Stone 

Hammer, 12 
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Hall Marks, Edinburgh, on Spoons, . 121, 126,-7 
Hallrule, Roxburghshire, Lauds of, . . 90 

Ham, Caithness, Excavation of a Chambered 

Cairn at, 8.5 

Hamilton, .James, elected, .... 109 

John, t^veseuts Bronze Ho.ird from the 

Braes of Giglit. loo 

Hammer, Stone, from East Mains. Gordon, 

Berwickshire, (donation) ... 12 

from Loehnaw. 'Wigtownshire, (don- 
ation) 19() 

Hammer-stone from Ganna 239 

Indented, from Cist at Castle, Ren- 

dall, Orkney 236 7 

Hanna, AVilliam G. C.. electe<l. . . . 109 

Hardknott. Cumberland, Roman Fort at. . 289 

Harrietslield, Ro.xbiirghshire. Stone Imple- 
ments from 29 

Hardwood. Ro.xburghshire. Lands of. . 96 

Hatch, Rev. Dr .1. Edgar, Death of. . . 3 

Hay. .James T., Death of. ... • 3 

Heathercro. Bower, Caithne.s.s, Cairn, with 

Chamber, at, 203 

Hebrides, Outer : see Eriskay. 

Heddle, Dr, on Bones found in .St Magnus 

Cathedral 246 

Hematite, Button Mould, from Dumfries. 

(donation) 11 

Hemp, Wilfrid J., elected, .... 3 

Henry : see Orkney. Bishop of. 

Heraldry, Arms of Braeh 227 

Cuninghame of Cuninghamehead 

on cane-top from Irvine, . . . 122 

De Moravia at Bothwell Castle, . 187 

Douglas at Bothwell Castle, . 178,1.87 

Henry Eitz Hervey 226 

Fitzhugh. . . . * . . 226 

Freysell, 227 

Hervey 226-8 


impaling Neville, . . . 227 

-* The Rt. Hon. .lohn. Lord Hervey. . 227 

.John Hervey 226 

William Hervey of Boxted, . . 226 

Niernu}-t, 227 

Saxham 227 

Galloway, Lion of, impaled with Doug- 
las Arms at Bothwell Castle, . . 187 

Hereford, Earl of, at Bothwell Ca.stle. . 169 

Walter de. Master Mason at Carnarvon. 170 

Heriot, George, Hall mark of, on spoons 

from Irvine, 126 

Herveus Bituricensis, ancestor of Hervey 

family, 228 

Hervey, Anthony, . . . . 229 
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Hervey, Bridget Wiltshire, Lady. . . 228-9 

Eleanor : see Worsley. 

Eliza Fitzvvilliam or Maleverer, Lady, . 228 

Elizabeth 229 

Francis 229 

Arms of. 227 

Sir George 22S-9 

.lane Di-ury or 228 

John, Arms of 226 

: see Bristol. Earl of. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord, Aians of, . . 227 

Margaret, see Paulet. 

of Ickworth. Eaniilj- of 228 

Sir Nicolas, ...... 228-9 

Thomas 228 

Sir Thotuas. Notes on a Portrait at 

Abbotsford of 224 

Sir William 228 

William, of Boxted. .A.r)ns of. . . 226 

Lord, of Rosse and of Ividbrook. . 228 

Arms of family of, 226-8 

ImiKiling Neville 227 

Hewin, Costa. Evie, Orkney. Stone Axe 

from, (purchase) 14 

Hill of Marcus. Dyce. Aberdeenshire. Round 

• iind Sundl Cairns on 23 

Hoard. Bronze, from 4Vester Ord, Ross- 

shire. Notes on a 113 

Hobkirk, Ro.xburghshire, Parish of, in 

Ancient Barony of Feoroule. . . 96 

Hog-baeked Stone iit Luss. . . . 144 

Hoicrott, Sir Thomas, 231 

Holmains, Diilton. Dumfriesshire, Frag- 
ment of Jet Button from, . . . 110 

Holy rood : are Edinburgh. 

Home, The Earl of. elected, .... 196 

owner of Bothwell Ca.stle, . . 171 

Honeyman. Robert ; iie Orkney, Bishop of. 

Hope Hou.se ; see Edinburgh. 

Hopton, Sir Rgll (Ralph), Knight ilitrshal. 


229, 231 


Horn. Ob.ject of: see .Spoon. 

Horse, inged, carved in Earth-house at 

Crichton Mains 94 

Housegarth, Saiidwick, Orkney, Stone 

Whorls found in a hoiird at, . . 233 

Howally, Birsay, Orkney. Notched Stone 

Object from, (donation) . ... 74 
Hownam, Roxburghshire. Liinds ot, . . 97 
Human Remains : — 

from Blackness Castle, Early Iron Age 

Grave, 116 

Report on 119 

„ Short Cist at Bruceton, Alyth, . 27 
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PAGE 

Human Remains icontd .) ; — 

from Bronze Aa'e Grave at Craif^scorry, 

BeaulN', 207 

Earth-house at Freswick Links, . 93 

,, St Magnus C.ithedral, . . . 246 

Hunt the Squiril (an old Scottish Dance). . 159 

Hut-circle near Baniakill, Argyll, . . 148 

at Freswick Links, Caithness, Excava- 
tion of 89 

Shells and Grooved Sinkstone found 

in 90 

Freswick Links, Caithness. Stone 

Sinker from, (donation) . . ... 151 

Hut-circles in -Skene's Wood, Fintray, 

Aberdeenshire 23 

Hutchison, William, presents Fragment of 

a Jet Button 110 

Hyden, Miss (an old Scottish Dance), . . 101 

Hydrostatic Glass Balls for Testing Spirits, 

(donation) 11 


Indians, Sirionos. Stone Axe used by, . . 232 

Inglis (Englas), James Kynloch Morass, . 101 

Inschadney. Kenmore, Perthshire. Site of 
Ancient Church, Village, and Holy 

M’ell. near 76 

Relics from the Holy Well at. 

(donation) 110 

Insurance Company. Caledonian, Fire-plate 

of. (donation) 153 

Scottish Union. Fire-plate of, 

(donation) l.>3 

Societ.v of Edinburgh, Friendly. Fire- 

plate of, (donation) 153 

Inscription. Ogam, on Standing Stone at 

Auquhollie 2r)8 

at Bressay. Shetland. . . . 261 

,, Burrian. Orkney 261 

.. Drumloghan. Co. Mbit^rford. . 261 

Gigha 266 

., Lnnnasting, -Shetland, . . 201 

.. IVhitetield. Co. Kerry. . . 26l' 

Inveravon, Stirlingshire. Roman F’ort of. . 271 

Fragment of Roman Pottery from, 272 

to Bridgeness. Further Discoveries on 

the Line of the Antonine Wall from, 270 

Inverelirie, Waterside of, Aberdeenshire. 

Remain.s of Mdiin-mill at. . . .Ill 

Invernes.s-shire : sfe C.irrbridge : Craigs- 
corry, Beauly. 

Invernocht}'. Aberdeenshire, Church of St 

Nidan. bestowed on Monyiuusk, . 11 

John Elphinstone. Parson of. . f.n. 16 


« PAGE 


Iron, Objects of : see Arrow-heads ; Cannon- 
balls; Chain: Clamps or Cleats; 

Dagger-s ; Door-knocker.s : Key.s ; 
Knives ; Kails ; 0.x -goad ; Padlock ; 
Socket ; Spear-head ; Spears ; Toaster. 

Iron Age, Early, Burial at Blat^ness 

Castle 116 

Burials in Scotland, .... 119 

Irvine, Ayrshire, Kote on a Hoard of Coins, 

Two Spoon.s, and a Cane-top of Silver 

from 120 

Silver Spoons from Old House in 

the Townhead, . . ... 126 

Irvine of Drum, Lauds of Forglen pass to 

Family of, 10 

I.slay, Alexander of. Admiral of the Isles, . 108 


James V., Crown Letter concerning the 
Lands of Feoroule, under Privy .Seal 
of 98. 101 


James VI. and I.. Coins of. from Irvine 

Hoard 122 

Jar, Earthenware, for holding Oil for 

Crusies. (purchase) 11 

Jet, Object of; see Button. 

.Jofre.vr: see Orkne.v, Bishop of. 

.Jougs, Remains of. at Monyiuusk Church, . 6() 

Keig. Aberdeenshire, Church of St Diaconi- 

anus bestowed on Monymu.sk. . . 11 

Lands of, 35, 15 

Kenilworth Priory, Seal ol, . . . f.n. 59 

Kenmore, Perthshire. Notes on Old Wells 

and a .Stone Circle at 75 

Kent, Bramley B.. Death of 4 

Ker. Andrew. *)f Altonburn. and later of 

Ces-sford, 96 

Grant of Letter of Reversion. 

of Lands of Feoroule. by. . . .96, 98 

Seal of •lOO 

and Sir Robert Colville, Bond of 

Manrent, dated 1153, by, ... 96 

and Thom Robson, Bond of ilan- 

rent lietween, for Lands of Hownam, 97 

of Over Crailing. Instrument of 

, Resignation, of halt of the Lands of 

Feoroule in favour of. . . . 98. 11)0 

Charter of do., 101 

Margaret, renounces Claim to Baron.v 

of Cessford 97 

Randolph, Witne.ss 101 

Sir Thomas, of Phairnyhir.st, Lands of 

Feoroule forfeited from, ... 98 
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PAGE 


Ker, Walter, of Caverston, Claim to Barony 

of Cessford Renounced in favour of, . 97 

William, of Langle 101 

Kessog, Saint, Association with Luss of, . 144 

Keys, Iron, from ilumrills Roman Fort. . 195 

Kilburn, Ifcndon. Benedictine Xunnery 

and School of ilason-craft at, . . 170 

Yorkshire, Augustinian Priory at, . 170 

Kilburne, John de, ilaster ilason at Kdin- 
burgh and Bothwell Castles, Lands 
of Straton granted to, , . 170, hkS-OO 

Kildrummy Castle, Aberdeenshire, Com- 
pared with Bothwell Castle, . 106, 172 

Donjon in 172 

Quarries, Aberdeenshire, Whin-mill 

at i:l9 


Kilgour, Patrick, Bell and Clock of Jlony- 

musk Church made by 51 

Killie CrauUie, The Old Way of, <an old 

Scottish Dance) 160 

Kilmun, Argyll, Church of. , , . 152 

Place-name 152 

Sculptured Stoue at, . . . 152 

Kilpatrick Moor. Arran, Stone A.xe-liead in 

Wooden Haft, from 254 

Kincardineshire : see Au([uhollie ; Laurence- 
kirk: Langstaues. Nether Autiuhollie. 
Kindrochit, Aberdeenshire. Church of St 

Andrew l)estowed on Monymusk. . 41 

Kinghorn, Robert, presents Fragment of 

Urn from .Screnierston Hill. . . . 154 

Kinross-shire : see Tilliery Hill. 

Kirkintilloch, Dumbartonshire, Bull sculp- 
tured on Stone from 295 

— Further Discoveries at the Roman Fort 


at 290 

— Peel or Castle, ...*.. 290 JT. 

Kirkliston. Place-name 265 

Kirkness, William, on the Discovery of a 

• Short Cist at Rendall, Orkney. . . 286 

— presents a Bullet Mould, . . 12 

Kirkton of Tyrie. Aberdeen.shire, Whin- 

mill at 184 

Kirkwall, St Nlagnus Cathedral, Notes on 

Discoveries in 239 

Kitchen-middens at Freswick Links, . . S9 

Relics from 93-4 

Knight Marshal. Office of. . . . 229-31 

Knives 

Bronze, Socketed, from Wester Ord. 113-4, 116 

Flint 

from Cairn at Caruiahome, Arran, . 253 

Calcined, from Craigseorry, Beauls', . 205 

from Gullane, (donation) . . . 1.55 


PAGE 


Knives (confd . ) : — 

Iron ; — 

from Canna 239 

,, Gorten Bay, 10 

Mumrills Roman Fort, . . 195 

Knob, Glass, perhaps Viking, from Gorten 

Bay 106 

Knocker, Door: sec Door-knocker. 

Knowhead. Pitmathen. Oyne, Aberdeen- 
shire. Whin-mill at 137 


Lacaille, A. D.. on Some Ancient Crosses 
in Dumbartonshire :ind Adjoining 

Counties 143 

Lacy, Henry de : .s-cr Lincoln. Earl of. 
Laggangarn. New Luce, Wigtownshire, 
Crosses on Standing Stones and Cross- 

.slab.it 165 

Lanarkshire : see Bothwell Castle : Dolphin- 
ton : Glasgow. 

Langstaues. Xether Auquhollie. Kincar- 
dineshire, Stone Circle at. . . . 258 

Lander, Alexander. D.Sc.. elected, . . 109 

Laurencekirk. Kircardineshire, Pewter 

Quaich fi’om, (purchase) ... 14 

Law, John B,. elected 11 

Lawnmarket : see Edinburgh. 

Lawrance. Robert Murdoch, elected. . . 109 

Lawrie, .lohn. Goldsmith. Edinburgh, . . 12 

Lead, Objects of : si c Bar : Chalice : Crosier : 
Paten : Plate. 


Leighton. Robert : sie Glasgow. Archbishop 
of. 

Lennons (Lennox’s) Love to Blanter (Blan- 


t.vre) (an old Scottish Dance), . . 160 

Leochel, Aberdeenshire. Church of St 

ilarnan. bestowed on Monymusk, . 41 

Leslie. Mains of, Aberdeenshire, Remains 

of Whiif-mill at 141 

Lethbridge, Thoma.s C.. on a Battle Site in 
* Gorten Bay, Kentra. Ardnamurchan. 105 

^ ^on the Exploration of a Cairn on 

Canna 238 

Lilia at Rough Castle Fort 287 

Lincoln, Henry de Lacy, Earl of. . . . 168 
Lindsay, Bishop Ingram de 44 


Linlithgowshire : see Blackness Castle : 

Bridgeness : Coudenhill. Bo'ness. 

Linton. Bernard de : see Arbroath, Abbot of. 
Lismore. Dean of, buried in Ancient 

Churchyard of Inschadney, ... 76 

Lochnaw, Wigtownshire, Stone Hammer 

and Axe from 196 
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Lock, Dog, Variations of the, found on 

Scottish Firearms, 

Snaphance. 

Logie, Aberdeenshire, Clmrch of St Wal- 
loch. bestowed on Monj-inusk and on 

Aberdeen Cathedral 

Longcairn, Xewhills, Aberdeensliire, A 

Long Cairn at, 

Longformacus, Berwickshire. The ilutiny 

Stones 

Longman Hill, Gamrie, Bantt'shire, Long 

Cairn on 

Loom Weight, from ilalta, (donation) 
Lothian, Walter de Olifard. Justiciar of, in 

1242 

Lowick Lowsteads, North urnberland. 
Dressed Stone Slab from, (donation) . 

Lumsden, Harry, elected 

Rear-Admiral Waltei'. of Pitcaple, ex- 
hibits a Food-vessel L'rn from I’it- 

caple, 

Lunan. Charles, Clockmaker. Aberdeen, 

William, Aberdeen. Name on Clock at 

Monymusk , 

Lunnasting, Shetland, Ogam at, . 

Luss, Dumbartonshire, ColHns, Stone, at, . 

Three Crosses at, .... 

Hog-backed .Stone at, 

Kessog, Saint, associated with, 

Reputed Ettigy of, at Rossdhu 

Hou.se, ....... 

Pre-Reformation Chai)el formerly 

at, 


M'Cormick, John, elected 

MacCowan, Rev. Roderick, elected. 
Macdonald, Dr George, on a Hoard of Coins 

from Irvine 

On Further Discoveries on the 

Line of the Autonine AVall. . 

presents Fragments of Ves.sels 

from the Potter's Kiln ;ind Part of a 
Tile from Mnmrills Roman Fort. * . 
and Alexander O. Curie give In- 
terim Rejjort on the Exe.avations of 
the Roman Foit at Mnmrills. neiir 

Falkirk, 

M'Dougall, Dn.. Breadalbane. Bagpipes 

made by 

M'Ewan, Clement, on a .Stone Axe used by 
the Sirionos Indians, Bolivia, 

BI'Ewen, Donald, elected 

Mackaj', Donald, elected 

Rev. Donald R., elected 


211 

211 


41 

21 

19M 

24 

111 

1(17-8 

7.1/. 

3 

2l),S 

52 

59 

261 

141 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

3 

71 

122 j 

270 I 

i 

111) i 


191 I 

i 

197 I 

I 

232 I 
196 I 
153 
11 ‘ 


PAGE 

Mackay, Dr George, elected to Council, . 2 

Xorman. and John Morrison present 

Objects from Galson Earth-house, . 13 

MacKelcken, Langford H., elected. . . 3 

Mackenzie, Jame.s. presents a Button 

Mould, a Bronze Axe. and Speaf-head, 11 

Murdoch : see Orkney, Bishop of. 

Mackie, Sir Peter .letl'rej'. Death of. . . 4 

MacKinnon. Rev. Donald, elected. . . 71 

MacLeod, .Sir .John Lome, elected, . . 3 

Macmillan, Dugald, presents a Bone Object, 13 

Maephail, George. Death i>f 4 

AlacRuari, Lachlan, of Garmoran. . . lOS 

Magnu.s, .Saint. Discovery of .Supposed Re- 
mains of, in the Cathedral, Kirk- 
wall, 239 

Main.s, Boyndlie. Aberdeenshire, AVhin- 

mill at ■■ Old M'ind-mill," Tyrie. . . 141 

Mains of Whitehills : see Whitehills, Main.s 
of. 

Malcolni Cantuore. Grant of Land.s of Mon.v- 

musk by, .35/. 

Maleverer. .Sir Thotnas 22S 

Malta. Neolithic and Bronze Age Pottery, 

Loot)) Weight, and Flint Impletnents 

fi'om ,111 

Mann, Ludovic M.. on Recent Discoveries 

in Arran • . 2.')2 

Mar, Duncan, Earl of 41, 44 

Gilchrist, Earl of 41 /.. (it 

Marshall. William, elected 232 

Martin. Sir William, Death (jf. ... 4 

Marwick, James G., elected, .... 196 

exhibits Stone Whorls from House- 

garth, .Sandwick. Orkney, . . . 233 

Mary of England, Coins of, from Irvine 

Hoard. * 122 

Alason-craft, .School of. at Kilburn, London, 17b 

Masons, Master, AVages of 17b 

Matheson, Neil, elected, £32 

ilathieson, .John, on an Earth-house or 
Galleried Building near Durness, 

Sutherland 221 

Alauchline Fancy Goods, Examides of, 

(donation) 169 

.Snull-box, (lutichase) .... 14 

ilaurice. Saint. Edward I. gives Oblation 

at Bothwell to, 166 

Alaxwell, Roliert : see Orkney, Bishop of. 

AJeeting Stones : see Alutiny .Stones. 

Melkle, Rev. Jaiue.s, elected 3 

.John, Bell of ilonymnsk Chnrcli recast 

by, 51 

Melrose, Adam, Abbot of, .... 42 
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• PAGE 

Menie, Belhelvie, Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill ;it, 137 

Michael, Saint, Altar to, in Monymnsk 

Church, /. n. 54 

Midlothian : see Crichton Mains ; Moredun : 
Strai^on. 

Miller. Frank, elected 109 

Miss Helen C., presents Seales for 

weighing guineas and half guineas, . 12 

Mills, Upper, Crathes. Aberdeenshire, 

4Vhin-mill at, 131 

^tiniscnles, Iliherno-Saxon, on Gross-slab 

at Barnakill, 14,S 

Miss Hyden (an old Scottish Dance), . . Itil 

" Mitten full of .Stones. " or Mutiny Stones, 198 

Mittenfu' Staiies ; see Mutiny Stones. 

Modan, Saint. Association with Boseneathof, 140 

Mo-Fhindu, Saint 1,52 

Montgomery, AValter G.. elected, ... 71 

Monuments : 

Mural. Abersnithack Stone in Mony- 

musk Church 01 .f. 

Sepulchral. .-Vucient. at Ach-na-Cille, 

Oibmore. Knapdale 14.8 

Monyinusk, John Klphinstone, Prior of. . 4.5 

David Fairlie. Prior of 4-'>, 09 

Duncan Forbes of 46 

Malcolm de. AA'.irdenship of the Brec- 

bannoch conveyed to, . . . . 39 

Robert Forbes, last Commendatory 

Prior of, 40 

AVilliam Forbes of 46 

Aberdeenshire. The Aug-ustinian Priory 

and Pari.sh Church of 34 

I. Historical .Sketch, . . . 35 

II. Description of the Remains, . 5)1 

The Church, . • . . . .'>3 

III. The Parish Church and the 

Priory 07 

The ■■ Brecbannocli." .... 38.^1 

— "-Castle of 46 


Lands of 35/., 45/. 

.Se.il of the Monaster.v of, . . /.a. 69 

Church. Abersnithack Stone in, . . 04/. 

Baptismal Bowl at 60 

Bells .51,//'., .59 


Bible with Arms and Initials of 




Charles II. at, 66 

Communion Cups at, ... 66 

— Incised Cross in .57 

Remains of Joug'S at, ... 66 

Session Records, .... 49 /7. 

Churchyard, Gravestone with Incised 

Cross in 05 


PAGE 

iMoiiyinu.sk Churchyard, iloorish Gold Coin 

found in 05 

House of 10./. 

The Aumbiy 47.7'. 

Sculptured Stone at. . . -36, .f.n. .38 

Moone3', John, on Discoverie.s in .St Magnus 

Cathedral. Kirkwall 239 

Jloorish Coin. Gold, from Monj-niusk 

Churchvard, 65 

Moravia, De. Arms of, at Bothwell Castle, . 187 

Gilbert de, 106 

Walter de, Founder of Bothwell Castle, 168 

Charter (1278) from Bothwell Castle 

by 168 

Moraj', Sir Andrew de. at Bothwell Ca.stle. 


176-1, 191 

Moraj'shire: see Bnrghead ; Grant Castle. 
Moredun, Midlothian, Early Iron -Age 

Grave at 119 

Morrison, John, and Xorman Mackaj' pre- 
■seiit Objects from Galson Eartli- 

house, 13 

Mortarimn, Fragment of, from Kirkintil- 
loch 293 

Moulds : — 

tor .Vxes, Bronze Socketed, from Ross- 

keen, 116 

Bullet, brass, (donation) .... 12 

Button, of Hematite, from Dumfries, 

(donation) 11 

Slate, from Crete, (donation) ... 71 

Alounds, Burial, Glen I.onain. Argyll, . 79.4. 
Alountings. Copjier or Bronze, from the 
Baddcngonii Burn. Carrlu'idge, (dona- 
tion) 154 

Mow, Ancient Burial Ground of. near 

Attonliuru. Ro.xburghshire, ... 97 

Mowat. John. Bell-founder, Aberdeen, . 52. .59 
Muck.iirn, Argvil. Cross-slabs in Parish 

of. . 79 

Alug, Stone ware, from Dilty Moss, Car- 

mjTlie, (donation) 110 

iMuggo*li, Res-. .Janie.s AA*., elected. . . 196 

iluir, AVilliam T., elected a Corresponding 

Aleiulier 2 

r presents a AA'horl and Flint Im- 
plements, 12 

presents a Xotehed Stone Object, 74 

Alumrills, near Falkirk, Interim Report on 
the Excavations of the Roman Fort 

at, 194 

Roman Fort at, 272 

Mundu, Saint : see AIo-Fhindu, 

Atunna, Saint; sei- AIo-Fhindu. 
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PAGE 

Munnu, Saint : see ilo-Fhindu. 

Murdoch, John M., elected, .... 71 

Mure, Barbara Cuninghame or, . . . 123-4 

William, of Caldwell, .... 124 

Musical Instrument, Pan-pipes from the 

Black Isle, (donation) .... 109 

Musket-balls, from Gorton Bay, . . - lOH 

Mustard Mill, from Aberdeenshire, (dona- 
tion) 13 

Mutiny Stones, Berwickshire, . . - 193 

Place-name, 198 

Nails. Iron, from IMumrills Roman Fort. . 195 

Viking, from Gorten Bay, . . IOC 

Napier, Theodore. Death of, ... . 1 

Obituary Notice of 6 

Nasos. The Hon. Madame, pi-esents Objects 

belonging to Lord Abercromby. . . 71 

Necklet.s, Bronze, from Br.ies of Gight. . Ill 

(donation) 1.55 

from Wester Ord. Inverg'ordon, 

113-1, no 

Nelson, Mr.s A. E.. exhibits a Medimval 

Iconographical Ring of St George, . 196 

Nenioth. Church of St ilary of, bestowed 

on Monymusk. 41 

Neolithic Pottery, Fragments of. from 

Malta, (donation) Ill 

Nether Mains' Sculptured Stone : see Mony- 
musk House. 

Neuchatel, Dog-Lock Pistol by Thomas 

Caddell in Museum at, . . . 214, 217 

Neville, Arms of Hervey Impaling, . . 227 

Newlands, A., presents Fragments of 
Mountings and a Chain from the 

Baddengorm Burn 154 

Newpark, Parkhill, Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill at 133 

Newstead Roman Fort, Stone Implement 

from, , . . 29 

Newton, Aberdeenshire, Inscribed Stone at, 268 

Place-name 265 

Nicol, Herbert J., elected, . . . • . 232 

Niernuyt, Arms of 227 

North Behenties: see Behenties. North. 

North Berwick Law. East Lothian. Deer- 

horn Tine from, (donation) ... 13 

Deer-horn Pick from, (dona- 
tion) 110 

North Mavine, Shetland, Stone A.xe from, . 234 

Ogam in Scotland, The Old-Celtic Inscribed 
and Sculptured Stone at Auquhollie. 
Kincardineshire, and, .... 257 


• PAGE 

Ogam at Gigha, Argyll, 266 

Inscription at Bressay, Shetland, . . 261 

at Burrian, Orkney. . . ' . 261 

.. Drumloghan, Co. Waterford, . 261 

.. Luimasting. Shetland, . . 261 

,, Whitefleld, Co. Kerry, ,. . '201 

Oibmore, Knnpdale, Argyll, Ring-mai'ked 

Boulder at, 151 

.S'ee also Aeh-na-Cille. 


Old Way of Killie Crankie. The. (an old 


Scottish Dance) 160 

Old Windmill ; see Windmill. Old. 

Olifard. Family of. Fief of Bothwell held 

by 167 

Walter de. Justiciar of Lothian in 

1212 167-8 

Ord, Wester, Ross shire. Notes on a Hoard 

of Bronze Objects from. . . . 113 

Objec ts from, (donation) . ... 13 

Orkney, Bjnrni. Bishop ot. . . . 242, 249 

Henry. Bishop of 242 

.Tofreyr. Bi.shop of 242 

Murdoch Mackenzie. Bishop of. . . 243 

Rohert Ho)ieyniiin. Bisho]) of. . . 213 

Maxwell. Bishop of 243 

Thomas de Tulloch. Bishop of, . . 24.3-4 

William II,. Bi.sliop of 212 


William the Old. Bishop of. Grave of. . 242-3 

.s'cc also Burrian: Cnstle, Rendall; 

Grudiar, Evie ; Hewin, Costa, Evie ; 
Housegarth, Sandwick : Howally, 
Birsiiy ; Kirkwall ; Queena, Birsay ; 
Sliortie, Evie. 

O-X-goad. Iron, from Mumrills Roman Fort. 195 
O.xnam Castle, Roxburghshire. Site of, . 97 


Padlock. Iron. [R-obnldy 17th Century, (pur- 
chase) 235 

Pan-pipes, from the Black Isle, (donation) . 1U9 

Panel. Carved Wooden, from Dunblane 

Cathedral, 221 

Pass, Silver, to the Edinburgh Amphi- 
theatre, (purchase) Ill 

Paten, Wax, from St Magnus Cathedral, . 241 

Pewter or Lead, trom St ilagnus 

Cathedral, Kirkwall. . . . 239, 241 

Patience. Alexander, elected, . . . 196 

Patterson, J. G.. presents a .Stone Whorl. . 1:3 

Pan-pipes, 109 

Richard I’errar, elected 109 

Paulet, Sir Amyas, . . ... 229 

Lord C 229 

Margaret Hervey or 229 

Peanfahel. Place-name 266 
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• PAGE 

Peas Straw, Bathget Bogs or, (an old Scot- 
tish Dance) 161 

Pegasus, Carred in Earth-house at Crichton 

Mains, 94 

Pembroke. Aymer de Valence, Earl of, 
Castlj and Barony of Bothwell 

granted to 169 

Pemont. Lady : see Colquhoun, Elizabeth 
Colville or. 

Perth 

Horn Salt Spoon from, (purchase) . . Ill 

Pistol l>y Daniel Steuart in Museum, . 216-7 


Perthshire: see Aleckich (Remony Hill), 
Keniuore : Balnasuine ; Bruceton, 
Alyth ; Donne ; Dunblane Catheilral ; 
Glen Buckie ; Greenloaning: Inschad- 
ney; Kenmore. 

Bronze Axes and Spearhead from. 


(purchiise) 

Pewter, Objects of : see Chalice: Crosier: 

Paten : Quaich. 

Philip and Mary. Coins of, from Irvine 

Hoard, 122 

Philp, H.. Golf “Driver” liy. (donation) . l.>4 

Pick, Deer-horn, from North Berwick Law. 

(donation) 110 

Piet's House at Ham. Caithness. ... 85 

Pigno-bal, Place-name, 266 

Pins : — 

Brass, with twisted wire head, from 

Gorten Bay 108 

from Holy Well, Inschadney, Ken- 
iuore. (donation) .... 77. 110 

Bronze, probably from Ros.s-.shire. (inir- 

cha.se) 14 

Pipes : see Pan-pipes. 

Piriiniill, Arran, Bronze Flanged»A.'tes from, 251 
Pi.stol-maker. Thomas Caddell. . . 214, 216 

Pistols, Scottish, in Museum at Nenchatel 

214, 217 

in Royal Armoury, .Stockholm. . 217 

Pitcaple, Aberdeenshire. Food-ves.sel Urn 

from, 209 

Castle, Bronze Socketed Axe found near, 210 

Pitlichie Hill. Aberdeensliire. Quarry at. /.a. .56 
Pins. Coin of, from iluinrills Roman Fort, 195 
Platpie, Slate, from Tantallon Castle. 

(donation) 74 

Plate or Tray, ilauchline, (donation) . . 109 

Leaden, found in Grave of Bishop of 

Orkney 243 

Fortbane, Kenmore. Old Well at, . . 76 

Old Village. Bal-na-tiobairt. for- 
merly on Farm of. .... 


PA(jE 


Portrait (of Sir Thomas Hervey) at Abbots- 
ford. Notes on a 224 

Pottery : — 

Bronze Age, from Malta, (donation) . Ill 
Hand-made Vessels, from Gbadenova. 

Perm, Russia, (donation) ... 72 

Iron Age (probably), from Glenluce Sand.s, 

(donation) 234 

Native ; — 

from Canna 238 

,, Fresvvick Link.s' Earth-house, . 93 

do. Kitchen-midden, (donation) 94.1.54 

„ Gorten Bay 106 

Neolithic, from Malta, (donation) . . Ill 

Roman : — 

from Croy Hill 2,s8 

., Inveravon 272 

.. Kirkintilloch. .... 294 

,. Mumrills, .... 110. 195 

Rough Castle. .... 286 

See also Samian Ware. 

Obj'ects of: scr Jar: Mortarium : 5Iug : 

Tiles: Urns. 

Pullar, Peter AL. elected 11 

Purves, John M,. elected 3 

Quaich. Pewter, from Laurencekirk, (pur- 
chase) 14 

Queena, Birsay, Orkney, Flint Arrow-head, 

Scrapers, and Flake from, (donation) 12 

Quern, Roman, from the Peel of Kirkin- 
tilloch 292 

Saddle, from Earth-house at Freswick 

Link.s. 93 

Stones, from Fre.swick Links Earth- 

house, 90. 9.3 

Ramsay, Douglas M.. elected, ... 11 

Rayne. Aberdeenshire. Stone, inscribed, at. 269 

Razor, Bronze, from Braes of Gight, (dona- 
tion) 157 

Reel a »Down a Mereken (an old Seotti.sh 

Dance) pil 

Reliquary, The " Brecbannoch,” . . . :18 (1. 


Remony Hill : see Aleckich. 

Richardson. James S., on a Hoard of Bronze 
Objects from Wester Ord. Ross-shire. 
and an Early Iron-Age Burial at 
Blackness Castle, Linlithgowshire, . 113 

pre,sents Part of Deer-horn Pick 

from North Berwick Law, . , . no 

a AVorked Stone Plaque, . . 74 

Worked Flints from Gullane. 155 


76 
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Eichardson, Janies S., presents a Cannon 
Ball, a Trade Token, a Bronze Hoaril, 

and a Deer-horn Tine 13 

Ring-marked Boulder at Oibmore, Knap- 

dale, 151 

Rings 

Bronze, Three Flattened Oval, connected. 

from Braes of Right, (donation) . . 157 

from ilunirills Koiuan Fort. . . 195 

Xeck. from Wester Ord, . . 113-1, 116 

Finger, Gold. Iconographical, of St 

George 196 

Ritchie, .James, on Whin-mills in Aber- 
deenshire. 1-3 

Road, Corduroy, built by Edward I. for 

Siege of Bothwell Castle. . . .169 

Robinson. Professor Arthur, on Human 
Remains from Earl.v Iron- Age Burial 

at Blackiie.ss Castle 119 

Rob.son, Thom lUO 

and Andrew Ever. Bond of ilan- 

rent lietweeu, for Lands of Hownani. dl 

Roderick of Bute Kk 

Rognvald, Earl, Suijposed Grave of. in St 

Jlagnus Cathedral 21-' 

Roman Remains 

Antonine 'Wall. Further Discoveries on 

the Line of tlie 2d 

Bar of Lead inscribed with Roman 
Letters, from Kirkintilloch, . . .29: 

Building Stones from Kirkintillocli. in 

iluseum. Diirliain 29. 

Coin of Gallia, from Kirkintilloch. . . 2!): 

Fort at Rough Castle. Further Dis- 
coveries at 2.S 

Croy Hill. Further Discoveric.s at. . 28 

at Gellygaer. Glamorgan. . . ,28 

Hardknott 28 

Kirkintillocli. Duinb.trtoiishire. 

Fnrtlier Discoveries at, . • « - .29 

Mumriils. near Falkirk. Interim 

Report oil tlie Excavations of tlie, . 19 

Wilitary Way, near Kiimeil Hon*. 

Linlitligowshire -> 

Quern from the Peel of Kirkintillodi. . 21 

Sculptured Stone .slio« iiig I’egasus in 

Earth-house at Crichton ilaiiis. . . S 

Roofs, Korinan Tower, represented on 

Seals, .Lu. • 

Roseburn. Wester. Dess, Alienleensliire, 

'WTiin-mill at 1 

Roseneath. Dumbartonsliire, Cross-slabs at. 1- 

Two Sculptured Slabs at. . • 1- 

St ilodaii. associated with, , . 1^ 


Rosskeen, Ross-.shire, Socketed Bronze Axe 

Moulds from, 

13 Ro.ss-.shire, Axes, Bronze Flat, probably 

from, (purchase) 

51 Pin, Bronze, probably from, (purchase) 

See also Auclinagarron, Eossk«m : 

Black Isle ; Cam Glas, Kilcoy : Cul- 
.57 rain. Hill of; Fendoin, Tain; Ord, 

195 M'ester. Invergordon ; Rosskeen. 

116 Rough Castle Roman Fort. Stirlingshire, 
Further Discoveries at, . 

196 Roxburgh. Andrew Ker of Ce.ssford, an 

Ancestor of the Dukes of, 

128 Roxburglrshire ; see Altonliurn ; Ancriim 
Mains ; Ce.s.sford Castle ; Eildon Hills : 
169 Fairnington ; Feoroule : Hallrule : 

i Harrietstield ; H.irwood ; Hobkirk ; 

I Hownam ; Xewstead : Oxnam Castle ; 

119 I Rule. Town o' : Weens. 

160 i and Berwickshire, \otes on a Group of 

I Chipped Stone Implement.^ from. 

67 1 Rudd, D. Heyliii, elected 

108 ; Rule. Town o', Roxburghshire. Ijands of. . 
I Rus.scll. James, elected 


I St Andrews. Andrew Forman, Archbishop 

270 , of lo 

1 Church of. Grants of Lands of Keig 

292 I and ifon.vmusk to 35 

I Cinerary t'rn from Westerlee, (dona- 

291 I tion) 72/. 

262 ; Golf •• driver " by H. Pliilp. . . . 151 

j Priories dependent on, .... 35 

2.S5 I Robert. Bishop of, 11 

2S8 I Seals showing Tower of Church of St 

286 ; Rule. . • . ... f.n. 56 

289 ' William Malvoisin, Bishop of. . 11/., 11 

I St George. Medkeval Iconograpliical Fingcr- 

296 ! Ring of 

I St Kessog's Well at Blaneheld. Stirling- 

161 ^ shire 117 

' St Kieran's Cave, Caniplieltoxvn, Argyll, 

277 ' Incised Cross. Serpent, etc., at, . . 113 

262 I St ilagnus Cathedral: see Kirkwall. 

' ,St Xinian's Cave, Glasserton, M igtown- 

91 I shire. Cross in 11)2 

I St Rognvald: .see Rognvald, Karl. 
f.n. .56 I Samian Ware. Fragments of. from Rough 

I Castle 286 

110 , Saxham, Arms of ' 227 

116 I Scales for weighing Guineas and Halt 
116 ! Guineas, (donation) .... 12 

116 1 Scott. .John. Goldsmith in Edinburgh. 121, 123 
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Scott, Lady .John, Excavation of the iXutiny 


Stones by, 202 

Scrapers, Flint, from Cairn on Canna, . 238 

from Freswiek Links, Caithne.ss, . . 94 

,, Gorten Bay 106 

,, /lullane, (donation) . . . lo.") 

,. Queena, Birsay, Orkney, (dona- 
tion) 12 

Scremerston Hill, Xorthuniherland, Frag- 

inent of Crn from, (donation) . . l.>4 

Scurdarg. near Gartly, Aberdeenshire, Re- 
mains of AVhin-niill at 141 

Seal of Andrew Ker of Altoulmrn. . . 100 

Monastery of Monymusk, . . f.n. 69 

Seals with representations of Xonnan 

Tower Roofs, f.n. .59 

Selliy, AValter de. Governor of Botliwell 

Castle 170 

Serpent carved on Hock. Craigmaddie Muir. 

Baldernock, 143 

Sheath for Strop. Jlauchline, (donation) . 109 

Shevado, Aberdeenshire, JVhin-inill at. . 141 

Shetland: see Bressay : Lunnasting; Xorth 
Maviiie. 

Shortie, Evie, Orkney, Stone Whorl from, 

(donation) 12 

Siege-engine called •' Boi.stour," used at 

Botliwell Ca.stle 171 

made at Glasgow for attacking Both- 

well Ca.stle, lOS-9 


Silver, Objects of: see Badges: Bowl, Bap- 
tismal ; Cane-top : Cups, Communion : 

Pa.ss : Spoons. 

Simpson, A. Xicol, pre.sents eight Com- 
munion Tokens, 197 

Dr IT. Douglas, on the Architectural 

History of Botliwell Ca.stle, . . . 105 

on the Augustinian Priory 

and Pari.sli Church of Monymusk, 

Aberdeenshire, 34 

Sir Robert Russell, Death of, . . . 4 

Sinclair, G. G., present.s Pottery and other ^ 
objects from Malta, .... Ill 

Sinkstone from Freswiek Links Hut-circle. 

(donation) 90, 1.54 

Sirioiios Indians, Stone Axe used by. . . 232 

Skatebrae, Badenscoth, Aberdeenshire, 

Whin-niill at, 135 

Skating Societj^ Edinburgh, Badges of, 

(purchase) Ill 

Skene, Aberdeenshire, Whin-mill at. . . 131 

Easter, Whin-mill at 138 

Skene’s Wood, Fintray, Aberdeenshire, 

Hut-circle.s and small Cairns in, . . 23 


PAGE 

Skinner, .John, Author of TiiZ/oclif/oi-inii, . 35 

Slab, Dressed, from Lowick, Xorthumber- 

land, (donation) 73/. 

Smith, Janies, Death of, 3 

Obituaiy notice of, ... . 6 

Smith, John, elected 71 

Snuff-box, Mauchline, (donation) . . . 109 

(purchase) 14 

Socket. Iron, from Mumrills Roman Fort, , 195 

Solway Moss, Stone Axe in Wooden Haft 

from 2(1 

Somerville. Rev. Dr J. E.. Death of, . . 4 

Souter, George M., elected, .... 196 

Speaker’.s Chair, (donation) .... 11 

Spear-head. Bronze, from Dalswinton. 

Dumfriesshire, (donation) ... 11 

from Perthshire, (purchase) . . 235 

Iron, from Mumrills Roman Fort. . 195 

Spears, Iron, from Cul na Croise, Gorten 

Bay 106. 1U8 

Spirits. Hydrostatic Glass Balls for Testing. 

(donation) 11 

Spoon, Horn .Salt, from Perth, (iiurchase) . Ill 

Silver, from Haddington, Xote on a. . 126 

(Acquired through the K. 

andL.T.R.) ' . . 14 

Spoons. Silver, from the Hill of Culrain, 

Ros.s-shire 120 

from Irvine. Xote on, . . . 120 

,. Old Hou.se in the Townhead. 

Irvine 126 

S([uires, wages of. in 1311-12, at Botliwell 

Castle 169 

Staff. Head of, Bone and Iron, from Grave 

in St Magnus Cathedral, . . . 244 

Standing Stones : — 

at Bruceton, Alylh 27 

., Clananiacrie, Glen Lonain. Argyll, . 80 

,. l)iai inaid'.s Pillar, Glen Lonain. . . 81 

,, Laggajigarn. Xew Luce, Cro.sses on, . 165 

., Wood.side of Meikle Climerty, Xew- 

hills. Aberdeenshire. ... 23 

witii Symbols and Ogam Inscription, at 

Auquhollie 2.57 

Stephen, ilaster, engineer 169 

Steuart (Stevart), Daniel, Scottish Pistol 

'tv 210-7 

Stew art, Charle.s M., presents a Whetstone, 74 

Ian R. H.. elected, l.yi 

Miss Ranolina, elected, .... 71 

Stirling Castle, Supplementary Xote on 
Four Pieces of Carved Woodwork 

from 220 

Stirling, Major Archibald, elected, . . 109 


! 


I 
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Stirlingsliire : see Blanefield; Cambiis- 
barron; Craigmaddie lluir, Balder- 
nock : Croy Hill : Duiiigoyach, Strath- 
blane ; Inreravon : iluiurills; Rough 
Castle. 

Stockholm, Scottish Pistols in Royal 


Armoury, 217 

Stone Circle at Langstanes, Nether Auqu- 

hollie, 258 

on the Farm of Aleckicli (Reniony 

Hill). Kenmore 77 

Stone, Incised with Cross from Holy Well 

near Inschadney. Kenmore, . , 77 

Inscribed, from Burghead, . , . 26,s 

at Greeiiloaning, 207-8 

,, Newton. Aberdeenshire, . . 268 

,, Ra3'ne 209 

Disc from Caithness 209 

Stone Objects of:— 

Chipped Implements 

from Anorum Wains, Roxburghshire, 29 
,, Ardeer Sands. A.vrshire. . . .SS 

., Beniersj’de, Berwickshire, . . 29 

Dryburgh 29, 32 

,, Fairnington 29, 32 

., Harrietstield 29 

., Roxburghshire and Berwick- 
shire. Notes on a Group 

of 29 

Notched, from Howally, Birsay, Orkney, 

(donation) 71 

Perforated, from Grudiar. Erie, Orkiiej’, 

(purchase) 14 

See also Axes: Ball; Cannon-ball; 


Coffins; Cuii : Disc; Hammers; 
Hammer-stones ; Loom Weight ; 
Moulds: Plaque: Quern: Sinkstone ; 

Slab. Dressed : Tool or Weapon ; 
Whorls. 

■Stones, Fire-fractured, at Freswick ^.inks, 89. 90 
Roman Building, from Kirkintiilocli, 

in Durham 3Iuseum 291 

Sculptured and Inci.sed • 

Ogam, at Auquhollie, Kincardine- 
shire 257 

at Bruceton. ACrth. .... 27 

at Craigmaddie 3Iuir. Baldernock, . 143 

Roman Pegasus Carved on Lintel 
Stone in Earth-liouse at Crichton 

ilains, 94 

at Dumgoj’ach. Strathblaiie, . . 147 

Ogam, at Gigha, Argj'll. . . . 200 

Glen Buckie, Perthshire, ... 83 

at Kilmun, 152 


•page 


Stones {cottfd .): — 

Sculptured and Incised {contd .) : — 

witli Bull, from Kirkintilloch, . . 293 
Hog-hacked Stone at Luss, . . . 144 
from Nether JIains. now at ilonj"- 

mu.sk House. . . . *36, /.n. 38 

Slabs, at Roseneath 146 

Standing : see Standing .Stones. 

See also Cro.sse,s; Cross-slabs. 

Storie, William S., elected 196 

Straiton (.Straton), Jlidlothian. Lands of, . 170 

Straton: srr Straiton. 

Striclien, Aberdeenshire. Whin-mills in. . 141 

Stuart, .lohn, ilaker of .Scottish Pi.stols. . 218 

Stud, Bronze, Enamelled, from ilumrills 

Ronian Fort 195 

Stylus. Bronze, (purcliase) .... 14 

Surtblk. Sir Robert de L’ltbrd. Earl of. 

Governor of Botliwell C.'istle. . . 170 

.Sugar Cutter, ((iouation) 1.55 

Sutherland : see Durness. 

Sweeii. Loch ; see Oibmore. 

Sword. Bronze, from Fendom. Tain. 

(purcliase) 14 

’ .Sculptured on Cross-slab at Roseneath. 146 

I .S.vmbols on .Standing-stone at .-Vuquliollie. 262 

I at Bruceton, Alyth. .... 27 


.S.vnionstoun, .lames. 3fark of, on .Spoon, 14, 127 


Tagg. Harry F., reports on the "Wood of 

the Halt of a Stone ■Weapon, . . 20 

Tallj’-Stick from the Exchequer Office, 

(don:ition) 154 

Tiuitalloii Castle, East Lothian. Cannon- 
ball. Stone, found below, (donation) . 13 

Placine #f .Slate from, (donation) . 74 

Taylor. Robert, elected, 3 

Templand, Auchterle.ss. Aberdeenshire. 

Whin-mill fornierl.v at, . . . Ig4 

This is not my own House (an old Scottish 

^ Dance) 160 

Thomson, William, on a Cross-slab at Clana- 
macrie and Diarmaid's Pillar in Glen 
Lonaiu, Argyll, and on a Sculptured 
Stone in Glen Buckie, Perthshire. . 79 

Threads. Gold, from Grave in .St 3Iagnu.s 

Cathedral 242 

Tiles, Roman, Fragments of. from Kirkin- 
tilloch 295 

from Mumrills Roman Fort, 

(donation) 110 

Tilliery Hill, Kinross-shire. Bronze Axe 

from, (donation) 11 

• 






INDEX. 
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Tillyching, Lumphanan, Aberdeenshire, 

W'hin-inill at, 140 

Tillj'drone : see Dunnydronishil. 

Tine, Deer-horn, from Xorth Berwick Law, 

(donation) 13 

Tiree. Argjll. Cross-slal) at Ilynish House. 148 

Incised Cross on Rock near Kirka- 

poll CTiapel I.!:! 


presented 

Trade, Haddington Farthing, (donation) 

Tomtiey, ilonymusk, Alierdeensliire, Whin- 

mill at, 

Quarry at, , . . , /. 

Tower. Wooden, on Wheels ; .see 
or Belfry. 

Treshani. Sir Tlioinas 

Trotter, .\lexander .1,, presents .Speaker's 

Chair , . 

Tiillis. , James Kennedy, elected. . 

Tulloeli, .lames, elected 

Thomas de : see Orkney, Bishop of. 

I'rt'ord. Sir Robert de : see .Siitlolk. Karl of. 
Fist, Xorth and .South. Earth-houses iu, . 
I'pper IJroomlull ; see liroomhill. Upper. 
Upper ilills : see Mills, Upper. 

Urns. Cinerary, found in the long Cairn on 
Longman Hill, Hamrie, 

— from St Andre W.S. (donation) . 

fraunient of, from .Scremerston 

Hill. Xortliuinberland. (dwnatiou) 

Beaker, from Elriek Hill. Xewhills. 

— Food-ves.sel, from Cowdenhill, Bo'ness, 

(donation) ...... 

— food-vessel, from Pitcaple. 

I'.ilence Aynier de : see Pembroke. Earl 
of. 

Vessels, Clay. Fragment.s of. from Chaden- 
ova, l^erni, Russia, (donation) . 
Viking Xails. Iron, from Gorten B.ay, . 
Villiers, Sir Edward. Knight Marshal, 
I'itritled Material, from Gorten Bay, . 

Wafer-Box, ilauchline. (donation) 
Wages-sheet of Garri.son of Bothwell 
Castle in Idll-li 


1!)7 

13 

138 
n. .Ki 


2 : 1 !) 

11 

3 

IP!) 




2ii 
72 f. 


1.74 

208 


12 

2t)il 


Walker, Alexander, presents Stone Axe 
from Xorth Mavine, .... 
■Warner, Rev. G. X., presents Communion 
Token of Bervie, ..... 
■Warrender, Lady, Extract trom Diary of, . 
Waterside of Inverebrie : see Inverebrie. 
■Water.ston. Charles B.. elected, . 

Wat.son, G. P. H., presents a Door-knocker 


234 

197 

202 


Toaster, 'Wrought Iron, (donation) 

73 

and a Toaster 

73 

Toiiar nan dilea^, Old 

Well of, near 


Rev. Alexander Duff, Death of. 

4 

Kenmore, 


76 

John, Death of 

4 

Tod, William A., elected. 
Tokens, Communion, 

Collection of. 

3 

Wattle and Daub at Muinrills Roman Fort, 
Waulkmill, Xew IMachar, Aberdeenshire, 

195 

(donation) 


13 

Remains of Whin-mill at, 

141 


KM 

230 

108 

109 

ia<) 


IV ax. Objects of : see Chalice ; Paten. 
Weapon or Tool, Note on a Primitive, 
fashioned by lixing a Stone in a 
Wooden Shaft, found in a Moss at 
Bogaticloch, Parish of Rhynie, Aber- 
deenshire, 

Donation of do 

Webster, Martyn. elected. .... 
Weems. Roxburghshire, Lands of. 

Weir. Jatne.s Mullo, elected, .... 
Well, Holy, Inschadney. Kenmore, Ob.iects 

from, (donation) 

St Kessog's. Blanelield, Stirling.shire, . 

Wells. Old. and a Stone Ciiade at Kenmore, 

Xotos on 

AVellside, Auchleven, Aberdeenshire, Re- 

nniins of Whin-mill at 

Wesley, John, at Monymusk Church. 

3 . 7 , . 72 , /, 

Wester Old : see Ord. Wester. 

IVestei’ Ro.seburn : see Roseburn, Wester. 
Whalebone. Objects of : see Whorl. 
Whetstone, from Easter Bleatoii. Black- 
water, Glenshee, (donation) . 
Whin-mills in Aberdeenshire. 

Whins. The^Use of, 

as Cattle Food, Causes of the Disuse of, 

IVhitecros.s. I.,ittle, Chapel of Garioch, Aber- 
'y;enshire. Remains of Whin-mill at, . 
Whitefield, Co. Kerry, Ogam at, . 
■WhitehilLs. Mains of, Xew Deer, Aberdeen- 

.shire. ■Whin-mill at 

M hitelaw, Charles E.. on Variations of the 
Dog-Lock found on Scotti.sh Fire- 
Arms of the Seventeenth Century. 
■Whitelums. Gartly, Aberdeenshire, 'Whin- 

mill at 

AVhorls : — 

Bone, found at Freswick Links, Caith- 
nes.s, . 


18 

73 

3 

913 

109 

110 
147 


141 
11. .53 


74 

128 

129 

142 

141 

261 

141 


211 

135 

94 
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Whorls (.contd .): — 

Stone, (donation I 13 

from Fife, (donation) .... 72 

from Housegarth. Sandn-ick, Ork- 
ney, 233 

from Shortie. Erie. Orkney’, (dona- 
tion) 12 

Whalei)one. from Freswick Links, 

(donation) 1-74 

Wigtownsliire. Two Uni'eeorded Crosses in, IG2 


See also Barmore, Kirkeowan ; Drum- 
inoi-e ; Glenluee .Sands: Lochnaw; 
Lag'gangarn. Xew Luce; St XiniaiTs 
Cave, Glasserton. 

William tin; Old : ser Orkney, Bisiiop of. 
William II. : see Orkney, Bishop ol. 

Wiltshii'e, Bridget : Hervey. 

Sir John 22ti 

Windmill. Old, Tyrie, .4.lierdeenshire, 

Wldn-inill at Ill 


• PAGE 

Wood, Ob,jects of ; see Compasses : Crosier ; 

Dice ; Hafts ; Panel ; Plate ; Sheath ; 


Snuff-box; Wafer-box. 

Woodhead. Comers, Aberdeenshire, Whin- 

mill formerly at, 139 

Woodside of lleikle Cllnterty, Xewjjills, 

Aberdeenshire, Standing Stone at, . 23 

Woodwork. Carved, from Stirling Castle. 
Supplementary Xote on Four Pieces 

of 220 

Worsley, William, of the Isle of Wig'ht. . 229 

Eleanor Hervey or 229 

Wright, Miss, e.xhibits a Stone Axe used 

by the .Sir.onijs Indians. . . . 232 

Wyness, ,1. Fenton, elected 71 

Yarrow, Place-name, 265 

Y'ounger, .Mrs, presents an Old Set of Bag- 
pipes, 197 
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